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VOR 

1815; 

A Complete Guide to the Almanack: 

CONTAINING AN EXPLANATION 

SAINTS' DAYS AND HOLIDAYS, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES, 

AND 

Notices of Obsolete Rites and Customs i 

TO WHICH II ADDBD 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
FASTS AND FESTIVALS 

ASTRONOMICAL^OCCURRENCES 

IN EVERY MONTH; 

rOMrKltINO RBMAAXS ON THX FBBNOMIMA OF TBI CBLBITIAL BODUSS 

A HISTORY OF ASTftONOMY : 

AND 

THE NATURALISTS DIARY, 

BXPtAINING xnx TAlIOVt 
APPEARANCES IN THE ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE KINGDOMS* 

TO WHICH 18 FRSriXED 

AN ASTRONOMICAL INTRODUCTION. 
Illustrated with Cats. 

To be continued AnnuaUy. 

IprOlttlOItt 

PRINTED FOR SHERWOOD, KESI^Y: ANP/QNlJ$t 

xrs^'J'LlSTlTN. 1831.-. ••• ". '/' ' ^ ^ ' 
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A KNOWtEDGE ^themrkfifNaiare^Ukeihe 
acgtim/ion qfa language-^ia to be attained only by a 
regular course qf study. We may gaze tiritfc rapture 
on the starry firmatnenij and admire the varied beaU' 
ties of the ammal and vegetable kingdoms; and yet 
remain ignorant qfthe wonderful ecownhy qf Nature, 

VhtU the publication qf Time's Telesoopei there was 
no popular mdpleasing jAinudl Guide wMeh eMbited, 
at one view, t%e Astronomy and Natural ISstory qfthe 
Year, together with an Explanation of Saints Days 
and Holidays., The rapid and extensive sale qfour 
last volume has JuUy proved the necessityy qf such a 
work;- and the Editor trusts that ihe Telescope for 
1 S15 wUl be equally worthy qf pubUc patrotU$ge. 

The present is almost entirely a new work^ and, in 
addition to much curious ifformation respecting the 
Fathers oj the Church, Popish Legends, Ecclesiastical 
Reffdatiom, and Saxon and British Cnstoms, — U 
contains a succinct Account of the Fasts and Festivals 
of th^ Jewty^^md a tiottea qf the BfiUgious CeremO" 
nies at present observedin Cathptic C^untiiea^ 

Hie Astronomical Occv^encxBwillfomt an agreeable 
companion to the Observatory^ in the absence' qf more ^ 
recondite prodMciionSi as they inckde a detail ^qftbe\ 
vafi&us^ phenomena of the basvenbf bodies^ illtntr^iled: 
by Diagrams, In this part of our work oboy'ti^tt^ie 
found a continuation of the Flew qf the Solar System 
gioen in the last volume, and a concite History, of 
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Astronomy; these, together with the AsironomicdA 
Introduction, wUl tend greatly to facilitate the la- 
bours (^the young student, - ^ ^ . .• 

7%c Naturalist's Diary /or 1815 offers a variety of 
interesting remarks on the Ornithology and Botany of 
Great Britain; and the poetical sketches^ gleaned from 
tJfe best authors, are, with few exceptions, entirely 
new. 

' Although the present work is complete in itself, yet, 
a^ some of our purchasers may not be in possession of 
the Telescope for 1814, if may be proper to notice, ' 
that, besides the usual features of the work, it con- 
tains an Introduction, gixAng ari account of the dif- 
ferent instruments emphyedfor computing Time, — the 
eftHre Calendar cf Julius CcBsar, — and a description 
of tAe tVenehor Rqpublicah Calendar. Appended to 
this volume aire some Meteorological Remarks, with 
olkerv&tions en the artificial iiistinctions of clouds, — 
p:>pular. rules for predicting the changes of the wea- 
ther, — end an aacaunt of the Barometer, JTiermome* 
ter, 5fc. 

To conclude. In presenting Ids annual volume to 
the Public, the Editor begs to assure his friends that 
no"^ pains will be spared to render every succeeding 
one stUl more attractive than its predecessor: nor 
• does he foresee any d^ffwtdty-in thc^ c3^cu*ton of this 
pleasing task, — JTie Astronormcal Occurrences wiU be 
always new, — the antiquities, manners, and customs, 
of our ancestors offer an almost boundless field for 
description and refkction, — and to supply the Dhry 
with fresh stores of instruction and amusement, we 
need only ^tum over a new lecf* in the exhaustless 
volume of Nature, 

London, 
NofemW %Ut, 1814. 



* We cheerfully give to " Time's Telescope^ our warnMit n* 
Ipommendadoa as a pleasing and iofe book for the rising genera- 
tion.*— Eclectic Ranenfor February 1814. 

' Hiis WorkTsontains a great variety of very asefnl informa- 
tion, conveyed in a most pleasing manner. We cannot besitata 
tp pronounce that it will be popular. It deserves to be so ; and 
it has too many attractions, for every kind of taste, to be over- 
looked. It will form a delightful as well as instmcdve present 
for young persons at Christmas*'*— JMfillA Criiiefor Detmier 
1813. 

'This is a valuable corapibicion.'—- SKjfPJoiMnt to GmilemanU 
Magazine far December 1813* 

' '^ Time's Telescope^ bids fair to acquire coasiderajble popu- 
larity. In truth, it deserves to be popular, for the author has 
shown an equal degree of acquaintance with the general prin- 
ciples of the subject he has undertaken to elucidate, and of 
taste and judgment in his illustrative inod decorative extracts 
from various descriptive poets and other writers/ -^New Annual 
Register/or 1813, 

* This Work conveys a very oonnderable portion of intelli- 
gence, that may be new to many and useful to- all; and it is 
recommended no less by the neatness of its typographical exe- 
cution, than tjbe accuracy of its literary and scientific details.' 
— Universal Magazine for January 1814. 

' On a general survey of this book, we do not hesitate to pro^ 
ttounce it as one of the most proper to be placed in the hands of 
young people. It is a little mine of information ; and the mind 
that can rise from its perusal without having gained some im- 
portant and useful knowledge, must be strongly encased in the 
leaden armour of stupidity.'— CommerctaZ Magazine-for Febru- 
ary 1814. 
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I love to rare amicfst the stany height,. ' 

To leave the little scenes of Earth behind, ;;i 

And let rmagination wing her flight 

On eagle pinions swifter than the Wind. '4 
I love the Planets in their course to trace; 

To mark the Cometi speeding to the Svw, 
Then launch into immeasurable space, 
' Wfaei«y lost to homan sights remote they ran. 
I love to view the Mook, when high she rides 

Amidst the heav*ns, in borrowed lustre bright; ';: 
To fathom how she rules the bubject tides. 

And how she borrows from the Sun her light. 
O ! these are wonders of th* Almighty havi>, ' 
Whose wisdom first the circling orbiuphmnedi - \ 
Son VETS, ^c. hy 1^ ftOfrB|. 
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Pmndfles of A^trfmxymy hiefiy ^ft&ted. 

WtntroductioR— Pigoity aod Utility of the Science of Astronony 
' — Ptolemaic System— Copjernican Sjs^em — System of Tycho 
Brab^ — Classification of Stelrs^FiYea Stare— ConstellotionB—* * 
Milky-way— Netmlsfr. Of the Smi and his Motions. Of the 
F4anets. Prjmanr FUoieiSy . inferior and raperior: iler« 
*> cuiy;,„Ven«s; ,tbe Earth; Ceres; Pallas; Juno; Vesu; 
*Mafd; Jupiter; Saturn; Georgium Sidus. Comets. Secon- 
dary Planets— The Moon— Tides — Satellities of Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, and the Georgium Sidus. The £pKed Stars. 



J^STRONOMYis that science which treats of the 
heavenly bodies; and it is by. means of this that 
we learn to Investigate \be motions of tticse bodies, 
the ^nature iand form of their orbits, or paths ; the 
duratron of their re^lutioos^ . whether real or ap-* 
parent; their distances from the Sun^ froa^ijs> and' 
from one another. 

Of the origin and history of this noble science, 
we have given, in the several parts of this volume, 
a brief, but accurate, and, we trust, an interesting 
account. The solar system was pretty fully described 
in the last volume, to which we would refer our 
readers, especially young persons, for much impor- 
tant matter on a branch of science, in which all are 
concerned, and of which no well educated youth, 
of either sex, can possibly be ignorant. In our 
subsequent volvimes we shall enter more particularly 
into descriptive and practical astronomy, of which 
we know of no popular treatises. As an intro- 
duction tathe present, we shal^ briefly state the princi« 
pies of the science. ^ 

Astronomy derives from its nature' a certain degree 
of dignity, and upon it, we should recollect that na- 
vigation''(so important to the interests of this country) 
geography, and chronology, chiefly depend. By the 
aid of astronomy, man is enabled to pass the appkl 
rently boundless ocean, to penetrate into foreign cli- 
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inates^ to become better acquainted with those which 
he inhabits^ and regulate the dates of ages past. 

l>e heaye|i;l«i appear to us to be. thickly spangled 
with stars of different magnitudes and degrees' of 
brilliancy: these are calkd fixed stars and planets. ^ 
The antients^ who knew^so little of the mptions of 
the planets^ had no means of investigating the true 
disposition pf theit orbits^ which is the cause of the 
variety of opinions fprmerly . held on this subject. - 
Some of their philosophers supposed the Earth to be 
immoveable, as the ceotre of the universe^ and that 
all the celestial bodies moved round her. Among 
these was Claudius Ptolemy^ the celebrated astro- 
nomer and mathematician ofPetusium, in Egypt, 
who lived in the beginning. of the second century of 
the Christian sera. 

Ptokmy, whose name is attached to this system, 
endeavours to prove that the earth, T, in the an- 
nexed figure, is immoveable in the centre of the 
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universe, and he placed the Sun anid the other planets 
in orbits that siirrounded the orbit of the Earth in 
the following order^ beginning with those which he 
thought were next the Earth ; the Moon > ; Mer- 
cury JJ 5 Venus ? J the Sun j Mars t ; Jupiter '4; 
and Saturn ^ : after which, as the Georgium Sidus, 
or Herschel planet, was not then known, he comes 
to the fixed stars. 

When astronomers observed that the planets Mer- 
cury and Venus were sometimes nearer and some- 
times farther from the Sun, and that VeOus never 
departs from the Sun more than about 47 degrees, 
and Mercury about 28 degrees and a half; they soon 
discovered that the orbits of these planets could not 
be beyoqd the orbit.of the Earth ; because, if that 
had been the case, they would sometimes have ap- 
peared opposite to the Sun, that is, the Earth would 
sometimes have been between the planets and the 
Sun, which it never is. Hence the Egyptians thought 
that these two planets were satellites to the Sun, and- 
turned about him, their orbits being carried with him 
in. his revolution about the Earth. And they sup- 
posed the Earth immoveable^ as the centre of .the' 
system, and that the othei! celestial bodies revolved' 
aoout her once in twenty-four hours. 

Copernicus, with a view of obviating the inconve- 
niences of the imaginary systems that had preceded 
him, began by assuming the diurnal motion of the 
Earth, or her motion round her own axis : this being 
admitted, he showed the necessity of her annual mo- 
tion round the Sun in the ecliptic in something more 
than 365 days. With these two motions, ne ex-' 
plained, with the utmost facility, the^ phenomena of 
the stations and motions of the planets. Acjcordin^ 
to this theory, the Sun, S*, is the centre of the 
planetary system, and the several planets," of which 
the Earth is one, revolve about him in the following 

/ • Sec the Figure in p. x. - 
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order : Mercury Jf j Venus ? • the Earth 8; Mars J ; 
Jupiter %; and Saturn J^ . Such was the true the- 
ory, and the full extent of it^ as was then known ; 
since whPch^ as we shall see in our History of Astro- 
nomy, towards the close of the volume, another 
Elanetj the Georgium Sidus, has been discovered 
eyond the bounds of Saturn : and four other small 
planetary bodies are now known to be perpetually 
revtlving about the Sun, in orbits which are situ- 
ated between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. In 
our figure, the small circles about the primary pla- 
nets are made to represent the orbits of their satel- 
lites : thus, our Earth has one, the Moon ; Jupiter 
has four; Saturn has seven | and the Georgium 
Sidus has six. . 

TychoBrah^, who flourished soon after Coper- 
nicus^ was struck with the fapt^ that if a stone be 
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dropped from a high tpweri it &U at iti foot^ ^tid bi^ 
coDcluded that the Earthy therefore, was witbout 
rootipn^ not considering that the Earlbj ilk this t0ae, 
is Cke a, vessel in full sail; and if from the top of 
the loftiest mast a stone be let &U| it will unqties* 
tionably.be found at tbebottoiSf uotwithstandiog the 
velocity of the ship, provided! that, duritig the ezperi" 
ment, its motion be neither accelerated not retarded* 

Tycho Brahd, however^ invented a system between 
that of Ptolemy and Copernlcua. He supposed tbe 
Earth to be at rest^aiid tliak t&e other ptanels retrolv* 
ing. about the Sun turned also with him round the 
Earth in 24 hours* This system^ like that of Pto- 
lemy,' was too complicated to stand long the test of 
strict investigation, and it quicklv fell to the gibwEid. 

There are evidently two kinds of stars, th^ one 
very brilliant aiid twinkling ; the others shine with a 
steady light ;. the foronr,; or fixed sisirs, as they are 
called, shine, no doabt| like the Sun, with their owh 
light, and the others are opake bodies, similar to the 
Earth whteb we mftabit, ^nd shide by a borrowed 
light ; that is, by the light which they^ in common 
with us, have from the 3un. , 

The £xed stars aro iSO denominated, because they 
are observed always to preserve the same distance 
from each other : they appear to us to be of different 
sizes, which may happen from the circumstance of a 
difference in tbeir real maiemtudes^ or f^om a dif-> 
f erence in their distances. Perhsptf both these causes 
may operate to produce this e£fect. Astronomerf 
han Agreed in distifibuting the fiixed stars into six 
classeii, according t6> thefir appartat magnitudes, call- 
ing those of iYkB firri magnitude wbi<h appear the 
largest, and those of the' sixth which appear |o 
be the smallest* TJiese however do not include those 
very\saiall stars wMch compose the white and htiW 
liaol spaces in the heaifenft which have been deno- 
minatei' nebttlaei, and ; that bri^t band or 2one, 
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which) from lis lacid appearance^ is called the milky 

Xho^e which are diistinctly visible are by no' means 
W many as might be expected. To common appre* 
faenston th^y appear innumerable, and it is only by 
nieans of a good telescope, and much patient atten- 
t]pn, that the Observer can separate the real* stars 
frona the h\tzi which depeives the casual spectator. 
sHenoe sometimes the stars of the firmament have> 
^vUb/vegi^ to'-numbor, be^ coQipared with the sand 
t>n the sea'JS^re ; whereas, it is well ascertained^ that 
qttiofe than a thousand stars can never at one time be 
-seen by the naked eye. The brilliancy of the hea- 
^'yefis arises, in a good measure^ from those luminaries 
•which are too far distant to admit of distinct vision 
be the* unassisted eye,, but which, when traced with 
:the telescopes and gages of a Herschel, are indeed 
proved to beinauisierable: boris the sttbject in the 
ieast exaggerated by the poet^ who says, 

' . ^ JV^rlads beyohd ijrkh b^eiided riys inflame 
Tbe mtif^y v<^i whose stream of viy id Kght, : 

^ Tt>iired ft'om innumerable fountains rounds ' .* 

Flows trembling, wave on wave, from sun to siin. 
And whitens the long path to heaven's extreme : 
Distiuguished tract ! But as with upward flight 
Soaring I gain th' immeasurable sf eep> 
Contiguous stars, in bright profusion sown 
Thro* these wide fields, all oroader into suns, 

• . I . Amaoiof;, severed each by gulphs of 'air. 
In circuit ample aft the ^lar heavens. 

It has been calculated .that the nearest of the fixed 

.'stars is at least 32,000,000,000,000 of miles dis- 

tance from us, which is farther than; a cannon-ball 

would travel, wjth its fir$t and greatest vdocity, in 

7,000^000 years. . 

'i Though the number of the £xed stars dtstitictly 

visible to the nfiked eye lA »uch less th«n common 

observers might im^gioe^ytt it is still too great^ 



frofiEtttfictrrftnailihiiicttto* oMmo^SSM^ tty miGle ui 
lBr4iilbqpinb Ihsmi bf giiwig'taellh ae pttrffettltrnsme^ 
a»lte<iMirjdoiit im«li<Kgttm td'tHe^netr. Astfo* 
MiriwB,. iheMfewy bmt< fotttid^' at eommodSotat isrt- 
llR>dBo£ aiiMgingr.tlMnf iti» WRttHlsrtiionv tmdcr the; 
lAnniraai figMes? df iwioiii peraotiiq^,. cefcbrttted' 
isi anfifottn'^ and' ef«» oF whnafti and- iqanittiate 
b«£a% wbicte hkAe hay lrittisf>ortetf frotfr earth tXi 
kensB.. Btokin^6tiyiMtMed4B^eon«tdIat?Qm 
upon our cdeacM: d^[4)tr fIfeM? are aKotit'TV, Drcr 
9imtnm mUti^ v m mwm « at^ ^iffHtgiibhetf byr the 
faMieiBiof lAie Carelk t^l^BkfUfM, alpb% GMbg'au- 
maid»Ai Aa Inrgfa^; fi, beta^ for the next ih size,, 
aad 8010a) < ktf M4iieh my sWripfe iMthod^ evtty atar 
48 ainaaiilyr ifauod^attdf reteted t0 bjt othefV arifa 
. distinct namv wevetstfii^ed toif ; 
, The oonstellatioos. Which sqrround the ecliptic,, or 
appareni annuaf path of the Sun, that is, thrinml 
orbit «idMS E«t% a<acfapian<liHciabe jtf d wt;j iimlijb 
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Libra VSt Balances A 
Sfiorjpib^' Scorpiav ||| 
Sagittarias Archer f 

CopncoraoA Goar^ ^ 

Aquairiiis: Water-bearer sf- 
'1^8068' Fmies 3C^ 
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<Nit fc it< iarrhh Jo<bit I i w a rtMp iwa iimi $ign»9 
. ^kK^mhtm^^ Sun, our ymt ewa|ietii^ sMia^: 
^m the bc^^t ^Urm^'^hmni^i^^ 
Next^liring war ry tnroi|g)itbe ^ai/hemovjes^/ 
nfo teft'roasititrifts ia|rhrrirhfs.geiliat ray ; 
^NMititiarfliai^tfewv^'iNb I^^Me^tdLklMlib Way ; * 
. 'Sb^tUhn^^mim* btars dwaQlar.^ttatrQ: 
The Virgin fainta.Miiffi^tb(MaHr$rBlaHM»ffl ; 
Now thej^$% J^knpe weiglis hi^^Jiai-^ftf^ff-. 
Tbe sliaif Serpmi yV^eltijrs in kistcoOraei 
T&e-sabledi^cAfr ^ood^ bisiangv^^ MfHi. < 

5»e^ea^ wlth^iOMsts urges on his raceme ' 
6w in the IVoiierftfs faint beaw^raRpWk ~ 
And the cold 'iUha end llie ctrding year, 

b 
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. The fodiMc goes ^quile< round the faonrent, and is 
about sixteen ^Agrees breads so. that it includes the 
orbits of all the j)lanets and that of 4he Moon like*. 
wise. . The ecliptic, which; runs ; through the. middle 
of the sq^iacy IS divided into i twelve equal jpvts^ to 
each of Iwhich parts is. givjen ;the name of one of 
tlie constdla^ions x>r .si^r^.abpve. eiiumerated. The 
first ^o( these sjgi^ begins always .at the point ,of in* 
tersection oJF the eclimip with the^equator> ta. which 
the Sun answers at the, vernal equinox. . 

amdes the twelve ^nsAeUatioos in the flodiac, 
the. following 21 enumerated by Ptoletisy^ in the 
northern liemisphere, may, by : comparing the hea^ 
vens with a celestial globe^ be.easily^iscovered 

.Ursa minor , r The little Bear 
Ursa major • 6reat Bear 
Draco • Dragon 

Gepheua . 
Bootes ..••:.;. 
Corona-BorealisrNortheraCrown. . 
Hercules - Hercules kneeling 
Ljrra - Harp 

Cygnas . -'■ Swan ^ ' 

Cassiopeia. Lady in her chair 
Perseus 

The fifteen constellation^ deseiibed by^ Ptolemy in 
. the southern {lemisphere are^ 



Aoriga-The Waggoner ^ 
Serpentarios ; : 
Serpens - Serpent, r 
Sagitta - Arrow 
Aquila - ^sefe * 

. Delphinus • Doipiiin * ^ 
Equulus - Iforse^Headu 
Pegasus - Flying Horse 
Androm^a ^ 
Triangulum- Triangle 



The Hydra 
The Woir 



The Altar 

The Sottttera Crown 

The Sonthem Fish 



The Whale The Centaur : 

Orion • TheHiire 

Eridanas The Canis miyor 

The Cup ... The Canisminor 

The Crow The Ship 

Those stars which could not be comprehended in 
these forty-eight constellations, were^ called ut^brmed 
stars^ bat from tbese the moderns have made several 
new constellations^. which are marked out on the 
giob^ : of tfaese^ the northern afe; , 



TheCai|ielo|)ard 
The Greyhdi^d 
The little Lion 
Thel^rnx ' 
The fVftK aad GtKMie 



The lizard 

The Tittle Triangle . 

Cerheru!r 

The Movntain Menelaat 

TheF<7 
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Those added to tte soutfa^rn' bemift^here are^ 



Noah's Dove 
The Unicorn 
*rhtBCrd»s • 
TbeSexttuit 
Mncflki's Shield 
IVBojalOak 
tlie Peacock , 
The Crane 
The American Goose 



The Phanix 
The Sword-fish ' 
The Flying fish' ' 
The Water-snake 
The Chameleon 
The Flv 

The Bird of Paradise 
The South Triangle 
The Indian' 



. . Notwiibstand'ipg tbe»eiui(ii(io«iB> there yet fenuuned 
i» tbi» benfispbeie a lar|;e space, aod a ereal number 
<ii uDfonmedi stars, witb 5»hich the Abbe de Ja Oaille 
}m ifiifitki^ 14 jiew,caasteUaiipiis> tb. ; « 

The Air-pump 

The Octant 

The Compass ' ^ 

The Square and 9»ler > • 

TheTejescopcj . , 

The Micr^pscope . . 

The MounUin near Table Bay 



* The Carver's Shop . 

The Chemical Stove 

The Clock 
r The Rhhmboid Beticato 
. The Graver- 

. The Painte?s Basel ; 
^ ' The JDlCarinei^s Cotepass 



* Besides Uhe fm% wogi to which we- have already 

referred, and the ^ appearance of which is found by 

.the telescope to be owing to a vast number of very 

^small staifc that are situated in that part of the>faea- 

.Vensi there i are several i little 'whitish spots which 

appear (magnified, and*^ more^ luminous when seen 

:inrou^h tekscopes, but withoul any surs being dis- 

< tineuishable in them. ' One of theseis in Andromeda's 

^rdk^ which, has some whitish rays near the middle, 

IS liable to several chants, and is said occasionally 

•to-: disappear. There, is atiother-near the' ecliptic 

.between- the head ai^ bow of Ba^lUrius: it is small, 

•but very luminous. We/mi^t' also : notice the 

nebula, or cloudjr stars, but (that a more full and 

interesting aceount' ; has i been given ' of' them ^ in the 

.former- volume of ^tbe^.Time'siTetescope, p. SR91-4, 

'.than we have room fbrihere/ and to #bich we jnvite 

4|ieattentfon of the niader. 



QftbeSm\widMs itlM(w^-^The Suo with ithe 
plaoets^ primaiy and secondary^ and conaeU^ which 
revolve ahoot Itnd 4^nd |ipon bimfomtottom light, 
and heat, is called ,^e solar system. It lis loiown 
from oiaMOEvation ihat thpse planets which ire the 
nearer to die-fiiici not only finish itheir c ii e uin soon- 
est) but likewise atpye faster in fheir respective or* 
hits than those whiicb ane more remote ;fnMn him* 
The motion^ of iJI rthe pfimary planet^, andcomets, 
are performed in elliptical orbits^ of which the Sun 
ismoneof ihetfocjij «nd f he «econdaiy phmeti re- 
vt/lm ab49tit Shieir pritiaariei^ IHcewise in •eMipliesA 
4>fbilfl9 4a^tie of the foei of which is eaeh pnoiaij 
planet. Thus •the Mmb wrotves ah^ut llh^ Eam 
in an ellipse, the ]^rtb l>ein^ in one of, the foci : 
the same may he si^jd 0JF: Jupiter, Saturn^ wd ^e 
Georgium Sidney ^d their Moons. 

The €uAf jthe cei|tre <df the syatcm, mkI tthe source 
of light and 'heat, jhas pro appqrenit motions^ the 
diiirnnl and anpuiiU By the j^of^ri^r he i^l^ts to 
move round the £arth once in twenty-four hours : 
mt4mf or'wie thifdc 'We s0e» him tmoutit ^abianie the 
ho^izw ia jKhCfea^tf m the ^mtvniog atfleqiJiightr 
^ higlHif UU ihejeiuAes the Qieridian «t amo^ md 
jj^n Mf graibiKil|^ Ascends M we loae liiai 

IwhP ^99MiaQ9S )|b^ JE^rth d0 a isp^ 
-i(ptic«j (CwqIm4^ rlhat dutiflig Ahe Jiouss itf n^j^tte 
JSAiaipeffiEM9ia4((KHMse Wl^ the hsirsKMii ^mmim iD 
V(bllt he has i^kmr 41^0196 )it» ^aod (by Ahia iUhI pf jop- 
'^iMiie includes we rhav^ jt peflpetMStl diaoge^of liay 
I^^JMght. Uy ^hMter, or apparent mKmmi nrn^ 
tim <»f thjK ^Swi 4hi» body ^affieaiis ito^tawm-ihit 
cprck 4fi tfie)biQfiVf(««, i^rUfh we oail (the efUfitic^ in 
Ah^ f^Qpm fd Abe fifac. Thnt is jearcely ^ imml 
^^swer jlhft jdoefORiQl fiotioe'tbfi obasijMt.Af ftbe 
iit^sttioji qf ^ a«ii \u jdMTfreaNf seMoaa jtf Afaa jrear. 
W<t^ 4p^ tM tooir t^ the Sun is mack hiuher 
in the heavens at twelve o'ckwkj in Mmkk mt &p* 
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tember^ than he was at thc^ same ^ hour in' December 
or January, and that he b still nrach higher in June 
or July? Who has not noticed that the rising^and 
setting of that luminary* were due east .and west 
about the 20th of March; and September ; and that 
in proportion as he mounts higher, or not so hi^h, at 
12 o'clock, he rises in the morning and sets m the 
evening more to^ the north or south of the eastern 
and western points of the horizon ? ' 

ThieSe motions are, however, as we have observed^ 
only apparent: the Sun does not (ravel round the 
Earth in ^24 hours : he does not change his place in 
theheavens at different, seasons of the year/ His 
apparent motions are : occasioned' by the Earth's real 
motions. Tht Sun's apparent diurnal motion is 
occasioned by the Earth's real rotation about its axis : 
and the Sun's apparent annual motion is occasioned 
by the'Earth's real motion m her orbit, through the 
whole of which- she travels in little less than 365 days 
and 6 hours. . ' , 

The diTception to which our senses are thus liable, 
wiih re^p^ to the Sun and stars appearing to move, 
when it: is really the Earth that moves, may be com- 
pared to that which we eicperience when smoothly 
sailiog in a vessd within sight of the shore : the 
ship seems motionless^ and the trees, houses, ficc' all 
appear to be moving in a contrary direi:tion« -But 
' one of the most striking deceptions of the kind is 
c mentioned' in tha second- volume of Joyce's Seiefit\fic 
JHdbgues. If a young or uninformed person, un- 
* used ^ to travelling in a post-chaise, suddenly awake 
from sleep, while the vehicle is in swift motion by 
the side of a field fresh plobghed in long narroyi^ 
ridges, and the road be at, or nearly at, right aUngtes 
*to' the ridges> he will not, for a few moments, be 
*abie to beiteve- that the ridges do not bend round rn 
an opposite direction to that of the motion of the 
\^ chaise. Some persons who would never hear of the 
\£aitii't nkytiony have, from this circumstance alone, 

b 2 
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^ ^s^ Md, *t Jq«igih, have ibecoipe Mlfsmi in 

|7otii^ith¥4^dJing wbaf ha3 JbeeQ radv^co^ t]lM( vi^. 
m or CO wp^ Uiigiwge, wiOi wpcpt |9 A^Mrcsffuwiyy 

wiU> ^^^ ^u^ pripqipWs. Thns, thpugh w^jf^ i^.. 

vcns, and it i$ thcg^rth that mov*^, y^t m» m>\ W- 
aWwr^ ^o ^, ^r insia^fifo ^at tl^ Sun is in A™s, 

sq alsQ i^he^ ^hp ^^ ^a$ ^i4f^^e4 3I|? 4^^ in 
*f r PfW* w^ 8^ x^ §^^ ^^ 4dy«M:p4 * 3^6^ !» ibc 

, pw»t 9P€^riw^ w §P^m^i iwifo»iof tipie^wv »<* 

tbu Ju»*n^ H)^ pour 1^ ;^Qefi in^ 4i«ef»nt pvtpf 
«iebpa.vws (?:Off» wbatit w^ ^-wwjh ypitj. 

always at equal distances from it. Whw if m in 
WrfWg^f Jh#t is farthest ^gi the ^rt^, d?ie Sun 
H JhU thrii^e ^iUioijs of ^giil^ hrij^pf, Ucm m tton 
W^hen ^G U in p^ig^j pf wpare^t ti» Ra«h V,^i^f;-. 
^pl^^ft, wf fs^ gr^^^ar ^t,vhf» the S^inisip wqg^ 
?*an ,v*ffi 4m if i> perigees fof te, j^ 4p J^giSf^ 
^ 9W^|Eewr «WP»« aiiiid i> pierigp/^. ip /w jiw- 
. tff. . The ^liffQFWWp rf ;te;ippef4tuce bi^tw^q^ W»- 
nipr apd ;iHin|teriJp^ mt flep/en^ ^^lely f>r abie% qpftu 
our ,p^r|ie|s ip 4h« ;Sw, .bwt .ypw ,J^p Mpwiftg 
fWJses: . ; , 

-^9fe jpiBrpeipdiGuj^Iy tb^ jn winter, ^pd jb^iifefe 
Ijiey ^ct witb ;gr^er fpfc^ I^q wbep ^fcey^iril^ it * 
pMixiuel^', 

:?. Tbe f^yi^f jh? jSup .^oipipg^pre jj^pendipM- 
,^anly ip fuRMnfiF tbw Jo wint^, ,bave .^e^s .pf ^hip j^ 

J. fo |hf 9y ip«ier .t^je Jg wi f^vui^ue^ 41 *)ng^ lia^ 



thert i» 4mp/Qr tbis Sarlh tp nccnouiiiM ii j;mtrr 
jppntim 9l ))^ax tbw b tfa# 4by)i of winter. We 
Wv, m ibe jl<v9ige»t dfl^j^ fbAt Uxe jSw tp us b ibpFe 
:Uie Jmwix 16 hojux^i whwf^ m ^e ffhartc9tlt is 
ppt m>i:^ 4baM 8 )mm visible* 

Aftrcjyctfmiei;^ ^ac oqi ,th/; £ri( poiiU of Ibe jaiffx Arm, 
i^ tbie^r^t ppiot of ib<p 2<k1¥ip ; it vinlbiaMid ll» op- 
pgiMtQ j)9iuii^ 1)^ $r$t ia lihvB. J^u ibe «guaU)j of 
tb^ l^rthj^ 8ujap9f^ (p b(^ pnoduced^ meeU #Qd ciits 
the ecliptic, which is the apparent path of tbe Sup* 
It is from the fim ^ipl of Aries tb9t tbe londtude 
of tbe fixed stars }» r^c^n^, and wben th^ Sun is 
in this point wp xwkw k tb$ vi^mi ^QimPi^ This 
pointy as mil ht; shi^wn beru&er^ k mmi IP recede 
w^wmcfi ,e»fxy /^eair 4bppt 50 ^ecpnds of # di^* 
Tbe £xed jH^r^ pjF ppur^e ^p^ar (o hnyp .ndrdnp^ 
c^rery y.e?ir in the^aw* prppprtipn, aad ibeVipn^iudc 
is thus annually augmented. Heni^e^ U jdUe SiMJ)^ lis 
seen from the l^rtbj is in conjunction mA anjr pair* 
ticular star at the tnoment pf the e^ufnox^ lie will, hi 
the succeeding^ /^aj> b^9t ib^ mumox b^^&M he ar* 
riir^ jl lim pojsjiinfitipo ^'^ tm wm Mr. Tbe 
arrival, therefore, of 4ihetSmi at (he ^qmiioelfirt point 
precedes fitt, termftnalSon of tiis apparent feiK>lution^ 
and from thence is derived the phrase * the precession 
pf ibe ^uinoTf^,' 4^ wbidb a fpH ^ccpiMa wiH be 
f puflu) ip nPi. 259"^^ pf Jtbe pre«ie«t vpliuxke^ 

Tbe W?d .siu^ wppaf ^eyery tw^nty-ipur bppr.» $o 
ip^)ce gm epiixe t^yaWom <abp<iit ibe ^th« Xb^ £po> 
^ iir^ have ^awj majo^f ibe ^a^e apparept iHiimt;^ bpt 
fbp 9ppai9e9lt ditHHd^l ipption of the Sm b appanently 
slpwer Vm^ that pf tb^ fi«^ )itaic9<> Tbi^ iifipearawe 
is occaaipp^ by i\^ daily roiiation pf tbe SGartb pn iJts 
Miff wbiob js a^09i{^b^d in imiipeibii^; \$fi9 tban * 
24 hQm!$, bvit wbile it js turping pw^ on \t$ »m it 
advaoci^s Hi its 4g>rbit a WPofe 4«ig«ep, oparly ; tber^- 
^re it ippsjt niak^ m<m than a pooipl^t^ rojtatipn be- 
fore it can coKPa iiUo jtbe aaqse f ofi^ioa wilb the Skid 
that it had the preceding day* In tbie mne 9vay« ^ 
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when both hands of a watch set off together at any 
hour^ as twelve b'cI6ck^ the minute hand must tra- 
vel more than the whole circle before it overtakes the 
^ hour hand; hence the difference between solar and 
sidereal days^ which it is important to understand in 
'explaining the ^ Equation of Time:' see Time's 
■ Telescope for 1814, p; 41-3, where the subject is fully 
'discussed. To this and other important topics, fami- 
^ liarly illustrated in the present volume^ Dr. Darwin 
; alludeis: 

^ Watchy with nice eye, the Earth's diurnal way, 

^' Marking her isolair and sidereal day ; 

^ ' Her slow nutation, and her varying clime. 

And trace, with mimic art, the march of. time. 

' The Sun, to us, is the most interesting'of all the 
' heavenly bodies : the heat which he diffuses animates 
bur world,'and his light is the source of all our purest 
sensible pleasures. 

. , ^Fairest of beinps ! £r8t created light! 

Prime cause ofbeauty ! from thee alone 
. * ' . ' 'the sparkling gem, the vegetable race, 

•The nobler worlds that live and br^the, their charms. 
The lovely hue8|>ecuUar to each tribe, ' , . , . 

* Fcom thy unfailing source of splendour draw ! 
['_-., MalUt^s E^ecur^on. 

'" The power of the Sun extends to all the planets 
that revolve about him, but it is the more or less ac- 
'iive in proportion as they are nearer to or more distant 
- from him; Though he appears, to us merely as a cir- 
*^^ cular disk/ yet the Sup is nearly spherical. The de- 
' ception arises from this ; that all the parts of his sur- 

• face are equally luminous, and consecfuently there is 

* nothing which can suggest to us, at the distance of 
^ 93 millions of miles, that the central parts are more 
' prominent than the sides^ although, in reality, they 
" are nearer by half a million of miles. For a similar 
' reason, the full Moon appears to us as a flat surface, 
' but k telescope of high magnifying powers will cor- 

' rect ihe dekiiton. - - • 
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Ke riew^lved uixoA in aaU ia jJboujt 25 .dayji^ .whicbii 
twOfd^ lc8$ than its aQpaicnl jexolutioi^in coa^ 
ae^uoooe of ^he£actb'9 mouan ux ili orhiu Trom Uit * 
motion of the spots, whkthia AOioMincf jitn^ghtJUQ^ 
«QaietmMiuirrfi4j it b ilicovered that JiU Miaiioiot 
j2ci;pftDdioii1ar la the plaoe of ibe lecUptiCftbut ioi^Qcd 
io M^ 40 M xo mk(^ aa iu^le .of 7^i wUb tto pagHo^ 
diaular. 

Xhfi zodiacal J\gh^ ^ ii 3s uJled, is .anotbqr atKik»> 
xag fbjuiomsmn conmscl/^d with ib/e Bmu Tbi$ m^ 
UQusvbodyia fupposArf to bo ^ovdbp^ witb 4 fluid 
'inatifr« jvhich coustitotes a iuod of atioospbfiie. Tb|i 
joiatiter J3 ino/e' caLtended and more; ibiindKil rouod 
his equator than els^whec^^ and giviss Jk> .the .fiolar a^ 
XQosphere an appiearance somewhat resembling that of 
a double convex leji^ the diameter of which is in^the 
^ape pf the Suri*3 equator. It was discovered bsf 
C^yinu ai^ it obtained the n$ms <df the .9»diafial 
liffbl, pecause it i(|)pears aloi^ the. zodiac in thf form 
^f .a cone or pyramid^ hayipg Us base directed towards 
the body of the Sun, and its point towards aomeaUr 
in the zodiac. In the spnn^lt appears in the §sywJi^ 
aod in a^tqam in -the aigrnmg^ 

tifjthe Pi^^NBTs.— The Planttf, Hkc the Earflv ^9Xfi 
Pj>aQue bodies^ and nearly spherif3ii« Being opaque 
in them^olv^s, they become vi3%Ie QQiy1>y rdBfictixi)g 
tiie .light wliich '(bey reoeive from -tne »«»• The 
.Uw» 5y which they, ariPjgpveroed warn discovered 
liy 'Kepler, who demonstrated tliat they quiist neeef * 
sarily revolve in elliptical and not in circular or* 
bits. 

Astronomers have dii^lded the jpAaoets into two 
classes : in the first are tfae frimarji j^9»^$ vis. 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Ceres, Pallas, 
Jufio, Vesta, j^upiter, SaMrn, and the Qaorffium 
Sidus. ihe aaomd daii includes the Mldiilca imdtk 
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belpng to some.of the primary planets^ such is the 
MooDj the attendant upon the Earth j such also are 
the four moons or satellites that revolve about JupU 
ier ; the seven that revolve about Saturn ; and the 'six 
that wait on the Georgiiini Sidus. 

The primary planets reVoIve about , th6 Sun, and 
are divided into the it^eriot and wperior* The/onnd* 
|ire those xvhose distance from the Sun is less than 
that of the Earth, and the latter are those whose dis- 
tance is greater than that of the Earth; Mercury and 
Venus are inferior planets, or those whose orbits arfe 
included within that bf the Earth. Mars, Ceres^ 
Pallas,* Juno, Vesta, Jupiter, Saturn,^ and thejGgor- 
'gtum ididus, are superior planetsy all whoie orbits are 
Deydnd the orbit of the Earth, 

; The planet Mercury is about 3224 miles in dia- 
meter,, and revolves 'around the Sun in 88 days, at 

'the distance of 37 millions of miles. When Mer- 
cury is viewed with a telescope of high magnifying 

.'power, he exhibit nearly the same phases as the 
Moon, being sometimes horned, and sometimes full. 

'He is. always seen on the same side of the heavehs as 
the Sun ; of course, when he is visible in the moan- 
ing it ia in the east, just before Sun-rise, and when 
aeen in an evening it is in the west, soon after the 

.setting Suiu It is not known whether he turns on 
his axis, though Schroeter suspected he had disco- 
vered; Vis period to be 24 days, 5 hours, and 28 

'tniiiutes. The characteristics of this planet are thus 

"described: 

Mercary the first » 
, ^ Near bordering on the day, with speedy wheel 
Flies swiftest on, inflaming where tie comes ^ 
- With seyen^fold splendour. , 

tr The seoen'/old splendour refers to the quantity of 
light and beat which he enjoys, compared with the 
Earth : for the light and heat enjoyed are inversely as 
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the squares of the meaa distances of the planet from' 
the Sum Mereury being 37 millions of miles from 
the Sun^ and the Earth 95, we say (calling the 
quantity of light or heat enjoyed by the £arth^as I), 

as 95.000.000)* : 1 : : 37.000.000|to a fourth quan- 

tity, or, omitting the ciphers, as 95\* : 1 : : 87\*; or as 

9025 ' ' 

9025 : 1 : : 1369 : 1359 = 7 nearly. 

» Next, Vbhcs to ihe westward of tberSun / 
FttU orbed ber f aoe^ a golden plain of ligfa t 
Circles het hLrger'rouna, Fair morning star ! ' .' 
That leads on dawnbg day to yonder world^ - 
- > Tkeoiatofinan^ « . . . . < i 

• '. ' • • ■ . . . . •• - ' .. ' > 

I*he diameter of Vbnus is not auite so \9Xf^p #s. that/ 
of the Eanbj it being 7G4S En^ish miles m length* 
and. she performs her. revolution. about the Sun. in: 
224 days, «t th^ distance of 68 anUilws. of .miles.; ~ 
With lumostr any telescope this planet exhibits the. 
same phases as those of thp Moon. Venus.einoys 
rather more.thanitwice the quantity.of light and heat 
experienced by the Earth. She is an evening star 
when she appears east of the Sun, and a morning l^tar 
when she is west of him. By Milton she is de- 
scribed as 

. Faivest of stars, last in tlie train of nigbt,* . . , ' 

If better tbou. belong not to the dawiiy 
■i Sore pledge of day^ tfaattroWn*st the stmLiog morn. /. 

, Twice in th^; course pf abput 12Q years^- Venus, 
passes :OV|er the disk of the Sun;. t^is;{di^Qqif;npn is] 
calledtte |rah.8it of Veous^^aad by. thisj;.as wiir be^ 
expU^ned.in, a, future^ volume^ as^pQC^eiis. hay e. been, 
enabled '.U> a^certain^ ^witb great apcuracy^ the, dis-, 
tance of the Earth from the Sun. .Venus is thought, 
to turn on. her axis in 23. hours ^ 20 minutes/ 
and she is said .to have. aQ atofiosphere fifty miles in. 
height, : . ;■.../=.:_ ,r,.^ •;.:. '.., , ^ •'; J 
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dtteil tM «Mr globe iMfmivmmi%4mm,{ 
Nm chyftiiitfeingy nor fiercely heated bur^ft; 
AfOttii4 her roib the lunar orb of lieh't, , 
IViAiBQg her siiter^ormB' through the-ni^ 



The^KMLTHjiof tvbtob ibe^fore^ing liwft asa cbi' 
•criptiye^ is nearly spherical, aris proved from the 
iroyages made bsohL il Jby MaffdlaM^ Dnkt,:tmi. 
Anson^ Cook^ and others^ who sul set out at different 
timeSj and, by steering their course continually west- 
ward, arrived at fengm*«r the pllieefl^ ipfNeme-uiey de- 
parted, whicfr could never have happened' had the 
Earth been an. esUeoded.plaae. 

Its spherical form is also appafeatiffan the cir- 
cumstances which attend large objects wnin seen at 
a distaie** tin the-saifiK:««of iSkfi^ 9ea« W%9' wiiett a 
Aimftotf&e^ w 90av:W« Am 1010 sight el flki ImM or 
lkidjr'<$f Me ihmrf, lAerwords d ^ riggingj anil^ 
aelkstv.ean' disoem only the tO|rof lite mm^ wbMI 
imnvlie'^#ing'ti»4becNmveiitiy €^ Ut^waiirbeVMeii 
the- eye Md the^ ebjecl^ otherwise^ Ae hw^feit mti 
moH eefhspfeocm pmm wvuld ham «bacn ^^sibrifer f Iie> 
Rttgeift ... 

Wbsn^fie gjT^'ship shoots from the port 
UpomfuftlialFy dielmlk first disaopesrs^ 
And then the lower, then the higner sails ; ~ . •■ 
At length the summit of the towering; ma»t 
Aloneisseear. tAfvt txretr, 

A]UMHigbilii6.1iartb isotphmcalp U i« net m exact 
8pher{|, the diameter, from pole to pote, being about 
^tniks^sberiter than that at the^equstbr. fl'tUms 
itn its: nrrin rather lesrfhan«24^ hovtrw^ antf'tUefebjfi 
causes the sticeessibn of d«y and nigbl. It hiis'^nkei' 
i4isr another mmtottbjr' which its arniSttF jewmey^ 
nnmd'the 9bn irniadr !k 9Sfr day», 9 beurs^^ 4r9tnt^ 
ntites, 49*sec«mdi<. > 

The d}a^ter«f (fite'ISai^, ki itv course' ronndHbef 
dto-, trnotperpendiettiar H^ift whit, bnt incHned^'ter 
it ia an angle of 23*}, and it is owing to this ttat 
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the days are of different lengths in difierent parts of 
the globe. And the varying seasons of spring, sum- 
mer^ autumn, and winter, depend^ 1. On the 
length of the days and nights ; and, 2. Upon the 
positioi) of the Earth with respect to the Suo^ that 
is^ upon the perpendicularity with which the rays of 
the Sun fall upon any particular part of the Eartn. 

The Earth's diameter is nearly 8000 miles long» 
sp thatany point on its equator is perpetually mov* 
in^, by the dkurnal motion only^ a^ the rate of 1000 
miles an hour. JtB motion, in its annual journey 
round tbQ San, is about 65,000 miles in an hour; 
but the motion of Mercury, in his orbitj is at the 
rate of 105^000 miles in an hour. 

Mars, the first of the superior planets, is distin- 
guishable from the rest by the red and fiery appear- 
ance of his disk, which is attributed to the density 
of V his ,. atmosphere : 

Beyond our globe the 'Sangarae Mars displays 
A strong reflection of primeral rays. 

His figure, like that of the Earth/ is an oblate 
spheroid. He travels round the Sun in about 687 of 
our day?, at the mean distance of 144 millions of 
miles from that body ; and^ therefore, he travels in 
his orbit at the rate of 53,000 miles in ah hour. He 
has likewise a rotation on his axis in 24 hours 39 
minutes, which was discovered by means of an im- 
mensely large spot seen on his surface, when he is 
in that part of his orbit which is opposite to the Sun 
and Earth. 

TTie planet Ciires, when viewed through a good 
telescopey is of a ruddy colour, and appears to be of ' 
the. size of a star of the eighth magnk^ule.. It 
seems to be surrounded with a dense atmosphere. It 
performs its revolution ill 4 years, 7 trionths^ and 10 
daysj and her mean distance from the Sun is 260 

c 
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millions of miles. It is observable, that two able 
astronomers differ very much as to the magnitude of 
this and the other new planetary ^dies. Dr. Hers- 
chel says the diameter of Ceres is only 160 miles in 
length, but Schroeter makes it moire than ten times 
greater, or 1624 miles in length. 

The planet Pallas is nearly of the same magnitude 
with Ceres : it is distinguishable from Ceres, and all 
the other primary planets, by the great inclination of 
bis orbit. While these bodies are all revolving about 
the Sun in almost circular paths, rising only a few 
degrees above the plane of the ecliptic, Pallas ascends 
above this plane 35 degrees. , Its mean distance from 
the Sun is 266 millions of miles ; and the length of 
its year a little greater than that of Ceres. 

The planet Juno is of a reddish colour, and is [ess 
than either Ceres or Pallas : though discovered the 
third in order of these small planetary bodies, it is 
nearer to the Sun than either of them, its mean dis-^ 
tance being 250 millions of miles. 

The planet Vesta has been seen, in clear weather^ 
by the naked eye, Its light is more intense, pure,- 
and bright* than any of the other three, and it is simi-^ 
lar in its appearance to the Georgium Sidus. 

Bejond the sphere of Marsy in distant skies 
Revolves the mighty magnitude of Jove^ 
With kingly state, the rival of the Sun. 
About him round four planetary moons, 
On Earth with wonder all night long beheld ; 
Moon above Moon, his fair attendants dance. 

Such is Mallet's description of the planet Jupitbr, 
the largest of all the planetary bodies, and, next to 
Venus, the brightest. When viewed through a good 
telescope, several belts or bands, darker than the 
general surface, are observed across the disk parallel 
tp his equator, which, as they' are constantly varyingj^ 
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are supposed to be a series of clouds in his atmo- 
sphere. Spots have been occasionally discovered on 
his disk between the belts ; and, from their disappear- 
ance and reappearance, his rotation has been esti* 
mated at about 9 h. 55 m. 37 s. of our time. This 
planet is 89,170 miles in diameter, or about II times 
larger than our Earth ; of course, as his apparent disk 
increases according to the square of his diameter, 
our ,£arth will, to the inhabitants of Jupiter, appear 
121 times less than this noble pfaoet aippears to us; 
for the disk of Jupiter with Be to that or the Elarth as 
TT)*: l)* or 121 : 1. The bulks or magnitudes of 
the two bodies will be to one another as the cubes of 
their diameters; that is, asTT)': D' or 1231: 1; 
that is, Jupiter is more than twelve hundred times 
larger than the Earth. He performs his annual journey 
round the Sun, at the distance of 493 millions of 
miles from that luminary, in something less than 12 
of our years. . / 

His form, like that of the Earth and Mars, is that 
tof an oblate spheroid, but, owing to the velocity of 
his diurnal motion, his equatorial diameter is 6000 
miles longer than his pdlar one. Jupiter, being five 
times farther distant from the Sim than the Earth, 
enjoys only a twenty- fifth part as much light and 
heat as we experience: and, as he moves in his 
orbit with his axis perpendicular to the plane of that 
orbit, the inhabitants will experience no change of 
seasons, nor difference in the length of their days and 
nights. These will be always nearly five hours each ; 
and at the equator of Jupiter there must be perpetual 
summer, and at the poles an unceasing winter. 

As different opinions have been entertained on the 
subject of Jupiter's belts, we shall very briefly set 
down an account of the several theories. By some 
astronomers they have been regarded as clouds, or as 
openings in the atmosphere of the planet; while 
othei^s. imagine that they are of a more permanent 
nature^ and are the marks of great physical revolutions. 
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which are perpetually agitating and changing the suN 
face of the planet. The first of these opinions suffi- 
ciently explains the variations in the form and magni- 
tude of the beks^ but it by no means accounts for the 
permanence of some of tne spots^ and the parallelism 
of the belts of Jupiter. The spot first observed by 
Cassini, which reappeared eight times between the 
yesLTS 1665 and 1708, could not possibly be occa- 
sioned by any atmospherical variations ; and its dis- 
appearance for five years, between 1708 and 1713, ia 
a presumptive, though not a decisive, argument, that 
it arose from some changes in the body of the planet. 
We are, however, rather disposed to think, that, from 
the frequent appearance of this spot, it is permanent 
upon the body of Jupiter, and that its disappearance 
is owing to the interposition of clouds in the atmo- 
q>here of the planet. If it were the efiect of an earth- 
ijuake or inundation, and if it were the mark of a 
new island or continent, as has been conjectured, 
upon what principle can we account for its reappear* 
uce in 1713^ in precisely the same form and posi- 
tion ? May we not, then, suppose that the clouds of 
;9upiter, partaking of the great velocity of his diurnal 
motion, are formed into strata parallel with the 
equator ; that the body of Jupiter reflects less li^t 
tbian the clouds | and that the belts arc nothing more 
than the body of the planet seen through the parallel 
interstices, which Ue between the different strata of 
clouds ? The permanent spot seen by Casslni will, 
of course, only be seen when it is immediately below 
one of these interstices, and will therefore always 
appear as if it accompanied one of the belts. It bat 
always been seen in connection with the great south- 
ern belt of Jupiter. The belt indeed has been ob- 
served without the spot> but this was probably owing 
to a variation in the distance of the belt from the 
equator of Jupiter. 

The planet Saturn b more than 7^9000 miles in 
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diameter, and is distinguished, when observed by ihe 
naked eye, by its pale dead light, very unlike that of 
Jupiter and the other planets : from .these also he is 
distinguished by a large luminous ring, surrounding 
fais body, which was discovered by the celebrated 
Huygens : he is compared, as to his distance from 
the centre and other properties, by Cbatterton, 

But farther yet the tardy Saturn lags. 
And seven attendant luminaries drags ; 
Investiniir with a double ring his pace^ 
He circles thro' immenftity of space. 

His distance from the Sun being so great, his mo- 
tion in his orbit is proportionally slow ; and his jourr 
ney being so much longer likewise than that of the 
;other planets, he takes almost 30 of our years tp 
accomplish one of his; nevertheless he travels at the 
rate of more than 20,000 miles in an hour, and yet 
the poet, comparing . his motion with that of the 
other planets, calls it a tardy and lagging motion. 
His distance from the Sun being between 9 and 10 
times greater than that of the Earth, he will enjoy 
only about the ninetieth part of the light and heat ex- 
perienced by us ; the light, however, which is spread 
upon this remote planet, is computed to be, equal to 
that which 500 of our full Moons would exhibit to 
08» and therefore it is only by comparison that our ac- 
complished poetess, Mrs. Barbauld, speaks of his situa- 
tion as ' 

■ ' the dim verge, the suburbs of the system. 

Where cheerless Saturn, midst his watVy moons. 
Girt with a lucid zone, majestic sits. 

When Saturn is examined by a good telescope, he 
appears to be of a spheroidal forin, which arises from 
the rapid rotation of the planet upon his axjs, wbieli 
Dr. Herschel has found to be>performed in little more 
than ten hours. The surface of Saturn is diversified, 
lik that of some of the other planets, with dark spots 
and belts. Huygens observed five belts wbic^ were 

c2 
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nearly parallel to the equator. They were noticed 
likewise by Cassini and Messier. Dr. Herschel has 
likewise observed several belts which in general are 
parallel with the ring. On the 11th of November^ 
1793, he noticed a bright^ uniforq), and broad belt^ 
and< close to it a broad and darker belt^ divided by 
two narrow white streaks; so that he evidently sa^ 
five beltSj three of which were dark and two bright. 
These bells cover a larger zone of the disk of Saturn 
than the belts of Jupiter occupy upon his surface. 

The ring of Saturn, which maKes a most beautiful 
appearance through a telescope, consists of two con* 
centric rings, detached from each other, and from 
the body of the planet, the innermost of which is 
nearly thrice as broad as the outei^ost. The di- 
mensions of this maraificent zone^ as determined 
by Dr. Herschel^ .will be found at p. 298^ vol. i^ 
Time's Telescope. 

The ring of Saturn casts a deep shadow upon the 
planet : it is sharply defined both in its inner and 
outer edge, and appears to be more lundinous than 
Saturn himself. Hence it has been inferred that it is 
not a shining fluid or aurora borealis, but.a solid 
body equal in density to the planet. To this ring the 
poet refers, when, after speaking of thedreariness of the 
remote situation of the planet^ and of the intensity of 
its cold> he says. 



• yet even here the sight. 



Amid these doleful scenes, new matter finds 
Of wonder and delight ! a mightj ring, 
On each side rising from th' horizon's verge. 
Self-poised in air, with its bright circle round 
Encompasseth his orb. u^^vt. 

It has been completely ascertained, that the flatten- 
tng at the poles of the Earth, Jupiter, Mars, and 
Saturn, arises from the centrifugal force of their equa- 
torial parts. On account of the great diameter of 
Jupiter, and the rapidity of his daily motion, hisequa« 
toriaUparts move with immenie velocity i and^ there* 
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fofe, in consequence of their great centrifugal fofce^ 
this planet is more flattened at his poles than either 
the Earth t>r Mars. It is remarkable, however^ that 
Saturn should be more flattened at his poles than 
Jupiter, though the velocity of the equatorial parts ot 
the former is much less than that of the latter. 
When we consider, however, that the ring of Saturn 
lies in the plane of his equator, and that it is equally 
if not more dense than the planet, we shall find no 
difficulty in accounting for the great accumulation of 
matter at the equator of Saturn. The ring acts more 
powerfully upon the equatorial regions of Saturn than 
upon any part of his disk ; and by diminishing the 
gravity of these parts, it aids the centrifugal force in 
flattening the poles of the planet. Had Saturn, in- 
deed, never revolved upon its axis, the action of the 
ring would, of itself, have been sufficient to give him 
the form of an oblate spheroid. 

The planet Saturn is surrounded with no fewer 
than seven satellites, which supply him with light 
during the.absence of the Sun; but of these we shalt 
speak hereafter. 

The Gborgium Sibus, called also the HafscheL 
planet, is, as far as has been discovered, the outermost 
body of our system : an account of its discovery by 
Dr. Herschel will be found in the History of Astro- 
nomy,p. 309,310. of the present volume. It is too far 
distant from the Earth to admit of very accurate ob« 
servation, though it has sometimes beenseen by the 
naked eye. The lines which Mallet applied to Saturn 
^re now, with a little change, more applicable, to thcr 
Georgtum Sidus or Her^hel planet : 

Xabt, outmost Herschel walks his frontier round, 
The boundary of worlds; with his pale moons, 
Faint-gUmmering thro' the darkness night has thrown, 
' Deep dy'd and dead, o'er this chili globe forlorn : 
An endless desart, where extreme of Gold 
Btemal sits, as in his native seat, 
On wintry hills of nevef-thawing ico ; 
Such Uerschers earth. 
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This new planet is denominated by foreign astro-* 
nomers the. Uranus, as-well as the Herschel. Though 
discovered by Dr. Herschel, as a planet, it bad been 
observed by Fiamstead, Mayer, and others, and put 
down in their catalogues of fixed stars. It is situated 
at the distance of 1,800,000 miles from the Sun, and 
performs its annual journey round that luminary in 
little more than 83 of our years. Its diameter is 
35,112 miles, or about 4^ times larger than that of 
the Earth ; of course the disk of our planet being 20 
times less to the inhabitants of the Herschel than he 
is to us, it must be wholly invisible to thecn without 
the aid of very powerful glasses. How mortifying to 
the pride of man, that the planet upon which he lives 
is so insignificant as not even to be known to exist 
by other mhabitants of the system of which it is a 
part ! 

When seen by the naked eye, it appears like a fixed 
star of the sixth magnitude, with a bluei&h white 
light, and a brilliancy between that of Venus and the 
Moon* 

Besides the primary planets there are other bodies 
attached to our system, which, Although their orbits 
are singularly eccentric, have many things in com- 
mon with those bodies which we have just described : 
these are named comets. They are not luminous of 
themselves, but, like the planets, are opake, shinii^g 
only by the light of the Sun. Comets revolve about 
the Sun in a manner peculiar to themselves, that is, 
in elliptical orbits, which are very long and eccentric ; 
but their motion is evidently regulated by laws similar 
to those by which the annual motions of the planets 
are governed. This being ascertained, astronomers 
have attempted to calculate the period of their return^ 
and in one case, at least, with apparently complete 
success, since it is generallyagreed that the comet 
which appeared in 1759 was the same which was ob- 
served in 1531, 1607, and 1682. This being admitted, 
its periodical revolution being about 76 years, it 
accordingly may be expected again in 1835. 
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Some of the comets move from west to east^ like 
the^ planets, but others have unquestionably proceed- 
ed in a contrary direction from east to west, and in 
the contrary order of the signs. Some of them pass 
nearly in the line of the ecliptic or orbit of the Earthy 
and some almost perpendicular to it. Their orbits 
being extremely protracted and eccentrical, the aphe« 
lion of a comet, or the point in which it is at its 
greatest distance from the Sun, is so great, that the 
fight they receive from him is much too feeble to be 
reflected to us, and. ihey only become visible when 
they approach to their perihelion. The time, there- 
fore, of their being visible to the inhabitants of this, 
5 lobe is very short, compared with the jieriod of their 
isappearance. 

In the ages 6f ignorance and superstition^ comets 
i^re regarded as the infallible harbingers of great and 
awful political convulsions: wars, pestUence, and 
famine, were among the dreadful evils which they 
were supposed to foretel, and to this circnmstlmoe 
si«ny of our modern poets have alluded iti-deslsTip* 
tiye and strong language s 

Hast thou ne'er wen the comePs^amiog iki^tl 
Th' illustrious stfi^nger passing, terror sbeds 
On gazing nations, from his fiery train 
Of length enormous ; takes his ample round 
Through depths of ether; coasts unitumbeited^cnrtBt 
(>f more than solar glory ; doubles wide 
Heaven's mighty cape, and then revisits EartU, 
from the long travel of a thousand years. 

YOWO, 

The language of Milton is «till stronger when he 
compares his hero to a comet : 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
XJnterrified, and like a comet burned 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In the arctic ^y, and from hrs horrid hair 
Shakes pesdlensc nad ^v«r. • - ^ 
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Similar ideas are finely drawn by Sayage : 

In fancy V eye encountVing armies glare. 
And sanguine ensigns wave unfurled in air ! 
Hence the deep vulgar deem impending fate, 
> A monarch ruined, or unpeopled state. 
Thus comet8> dreadful visitants ! arise. 
To them wild omens, science to the wise. 
These mark the comet to the Sun incline. 
While deepred flames around its centre shine ! 
While itsiierce rear a winding trail displays. 
And lights all ether with. the sweeping olaze t 
Or when, compelled, it flies the torrid zone. 
And shoots bv worlds unnumbered and unknown; 
By worlds, whose people, all aghast with fear, 
mBj view that minister of vengeance near ! 

The poet, in describing the knowledge of comets, 
as ^ science to the wise, seems to have anticipated 
the expectations of some of our contemporaries. 
After all that has been done and written on the sub- 
ject of comets, says a late writer, we must confess, 
that our knowledge of these wandering bodies is still 
▼cry imperfect. But we hope the unequalled vigi^ 
lance and skill of modem astronomers will remove 
the obstacles which lie in this department of science. 
* It appears to me,* says the celebrated Lalande, * that 
almost every thing depends on comets. The only 
thiiig that I recommend to* my correspondents, is to 
look after and attend to comets : the knowledge of 
comets is alone wanting to complete the science of 
astironomy.' 

Notwithstanding the superstitious notions which 
the antients in general attached to the appearance of 
-comets, there were some who conjectured that they 
were a distinct species of celestial bodies. In the 
antient Italian and Pythagorean schools, there were 
those who regarded them as partaking of the nature 
of planets, and that they had their periodical times of 
appearing ; that they were out of sight a long time, 
while they were carried aloft at an immense distance 
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from the earthy but became visible wheiii thev ap- 
proached the terrestrial globe. The reader will find 
much interesting matter on the subject of comets in 
the last volume of the T^ime's Telescope^ p. 325-31. 
To \vhich> and to the foregoing observations, we 
subjoin the following remark : <^ It is by no means 
impossible, nor^quite improbable, that, in the course 
of niany ages, a comet may actually meet one of the 
planets. The effect of such a concourse must be 
dreadful* a change of the axis of diurnal rotation 
must result from it, s^nd the sea must desert its 
former bed, and overBow the new equatorial regions. 
The shock and the deluge must destroy all the works 
of man, and o^Qst of the race. The remfiinder, re- 
duced to misery, must long struggle for existence^ 
and all remembrance of former arts and events must 
be lost, apd every thing must be invented anew. 
There are not wanting traces of such deyastations in 
this globe: strata and things are now found. on 
mountain tops, which were certainly at the bottom 
of the ocean- in former times ; remains of tropical 
aainials and plants are . now dug up in the circum- 
polar regions. Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
in illis. It -must be observed, though, that comets 
pass so rapidly, when near us, that the effect of their 
attraction is not to be feared. It is only by actually 
striking the Earth, that they dould produce the dreadi> 
ful effect : but the shock, though po^sible^j is very 
\ improbable in the cpurse of a man's life ; it would 
require so extraordinary a chance for the concurrence 
of two bodies so small, with respect tp the immen- 
sity of tl^e space in which they move, that nq reasona- 
ble groupd of fear can be maiqtained ou ttfis account." 

The secondary planets are thqse ^yhich. perform, 
their revolution round other planets, while they theoK 
selves are making their revolutions about the Sun. 
There are eighteen of these, viz. our Moon, the four 
satellites of Jupiter, the seven that attend upon 
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Saturn^ and the six which belong to the Georgium 
Sidns* 

Cjfihe Moon. — Of all the celestial bodies, the 
Moon^ next to the Sun, has the most beneficial influ- 
ence upon our globe. In pp. 93-97 of this volume 
will be found an account of her various phases^ or 
changes to which, in the course of her journey ^^ she 
is continually subject. Her beautiful appearance in 
the skiesy with her regular variations, cannot fail to 
attract the notice of the most inattentive and un- 
observant spectator; and the advantages which she 
bestows on man, might, one should think, excite 
general sentiments of gratitude to that Being, by 
whose command 



■ the Moon, as daylight fades. 

Lifts her brbad circle in the deep'ning shades ;' 
Arrayed in glory, and enthrooed in light, 
Aod oreaks the solemn terrors of the night : 
Sweetly inconstant in her varying flame. 
She changes still, another, yet the same ! 

By the naked eye, we can discover many of the 
most remarkable phenomena that distinguish, the 
Moon from the other celestial bodies about her. 
She is a secondary planet, constantly attending upon 
the Earth, and revolving about her, from change to 
change, in 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, and ac-- 
companying her m her circuit round the Sun in a year. 
Her diameter is 2180 miles, and her distance from 
the centre of the Earth is 240,000 miles. She goeg 
round her own orbit in 27 days, 7 hours, and 43 mi- 
nutes, moving at the rate of 2290 miles in an hour ; 
and she turns round her axis exactly in the same 
time that she takes in revolving about the Earth; so 
that she always keeps the same side towards the 
Earth ; and the length of her day and night, taken 
together^ is exactly equal to our lunar month. 
^ The Moon, like the Earth, is globular and opaque, 
shining only by reflecting the Sun's light; while 
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Hem6>-«rvrtR> be cttiarly tUdsftt in- attdtMi^' p^h'oF 
tMipnMbt vbldttit!/ 8h(i di^atii^i^'Wheii'stlii'cd'nfeii^ 
beMMCft itlM'E«ftti tltadl^m ■ 

The Mixltk^ bm tfti' ^m^ttmvphUlv'i^MWiWi^ 
hadf we could never see her edge so well defined as 
itmpfi^nf% hiart'&eit'Mi/bvMr ha a sb'rif oTiAtA' at bSt- 
SHce»»>'alb8ilir'h^wMteh''\««ti1d''nirfctj'tUe efl&»^lobk' 
fiuriter wtttmthW'alK M)^ ttitbU^if. Buf h' thtit' 
b<»rdurt<f aAdetthlttMf;, <li»PtI/^ st^^wlfiiltlfdhlMii' 
paiHMiiiid^tnAfdbM;^r«aSif tfidt^'l(isii«,iiiitiP < 
tbcjcsmiHr'tdtMilf htir'yitiye&^^f'vthekiUefy^iliR' 
ioP^vaattUmi' Jfh'MH' hzi^' bttn^di^v^red in-tHe' ' 
Mdoi^xttherw^ thefi iMitiia'beVapiiMiiiAcf'doUiK;; ' 
h(<vtbeie< o^uHl* n^-bcT sdil&mttl' n^thdotaH^tiatld^" 
sphefe. %A(M»w»; N«tUih>t1te Mbodl^ ati6v«Vt^hb-i'' 

staritljA vhif 'sM-seftii^, tMleM1ikl8^'frbiif .bdir' vfeW* 
bythe'cSoitidlJ' itt' t)dt« o<»V» i«tii<M^h«*fc. Th WdiHe 
paAs o^tli» lA^ir Wbfch'wflr^' fdHb«lfi^'tI]&i^t to 
be»ste«i'4MPiilfW'; with* liJ^' pM]iii6a?t/;c2A]^tMe(I^ 
to%e<oiMfy>-nM>'afl(9'd€etf>cMitftswftitfli{ do cibtrdl^'' 




n^trtt)«rwM<ai stftfisV^'H'^^'td o^^^tfe/tt^caii' 
scaveehr b^>w«llUi]t itt etfkKtotft i^gMMiiide tb'tHb" 
Creatot) wtw^rnrOfis/ sA Ifl att'hil^offtg',' iMPdis^' 
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her attractive influence^ which sways the oceao^ and 
actuates the world of waters ; which. swells the tides^ i 
and perpetuates the regular returns of ebb and.flow^ 
and which thus not only preserves the liquid element : 
itself from putrefaction^ but the surrounding conti- i 
nents^ in course^ from infection and disease !V 

QftheHARVMTMooN. — ^As theMoon moves from 
west to east about 13 degrees, every day, she rises, ge- 
nerally, about 50 minutes Jater every evening. , In 
the autumnal, season, however, the full Moon seems 
to rise, for several nights successively, at or near the 
time of sun-set, and is then called the harvest-moon. 
If the, Moon moved, in the plane of the equator, she 
would rise exactly 50 minutes later every ni^ht, as 
the equator makes equal angles with the hpnzon, at 
all times of the day, and at every season of the year. 
But ias the Moon revolves in an orbit considerably in- 
clined, to the equator, and nearly in the plane of the 
ecliptic, this orbit makes different angles with the 
horizon, as may be seen in a common globe. If 
the Moon is in that pai^t of her orbit which makes the 
greatest ^ngle with the horizon, a smaller portion of 
her orbit will ascend above the horizon during a 
given time,; than when^^he is in that part of her orbit 
which, makes t^e least angle with the horizon. . When 
the Moon is in the 23d, degree of Leo, 13 degrees of 
her or^it,' which she describes in a day, rise above 
the horizon in; the space of 1 h. 17 m. ;. and, there- 
fore, at that tiipe the Moon rises 1 h. 17 m. later on 
the follo:wing evening 5 but when. the Moon is.in. the 
beginning of Aries, her orbit is so oblique to the.ho-. 
rizoD^ that 13 degrees of it rise in the short space of 
17 minutes ; so that at that time the Moon appears 
to rise, for several successive nights, at nearly .the same 
hour. .Now, the Moon is in the be&inning of Aries 
once every month; and therefore she should appear 
to rise every month nearly at the same time for seve- 
ral nights. This is , undoubtedly the case; hut as the 
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Moon is hot. full when Chis' takes place, except in the 
harvest months,' the nhenomenbn passed unobserved. 
Since the Moon is always opposite to" the Sun when 
she Is full, and since it is only when she is in Pisces 
and Aries that the harvest Moon can happen', the 
harvest Moon can only take place when the Sun is in 
the opposite signs, Virgo and Libra, that is in the. 
'autumnal months. Hence' there can be only two 
•full Moons in the year which rise, for almost a week 
together, about the setting of the Sun; The first of 
these Mooh's i^ caUed the Harvest, and the second the 
Hunter's Mbbri. 

S,ince the Mopn does not movejn the ecliptic, but 

'in 'an orbit inclihed to the plane of the ecliptic, haying 

•ohehalf of it above and one half of it * belov^ that 

'^plarie, it is pbvidus that the part of the Moon's orbit 

at the asbending node,' when the Moon rises above 

the ecliptic,' must make a less angle with the horizon 

than the ecliptic itself ; and, on the contrary, that 

' the part of the Moon's orbit at the descending node, 

• where the Moon descends' below the ecliptic, must 
'if^ke a' greater angle with the horizon than the eclip- 
' tic itself.' When the ascending node is' in Aries, the 
'Moon's orbit makes an angle of 5|' degrees less with 

• the horizon than the ecliptic does, and therefore, a 
' greater proportion of • the ecliptic will rise above the 

• horizon,' while the Moon describes 13' degrees of hdr 
^ orbit 5 consequently the harvest' Moon will rise 
' more nearly at the same time than if the Moon had 
^ been in the ecliptic : these harvest Moons are said to 

• be* most beneficial to the husbandman. '- In the course 
-of A years and 112 days, when the Moon's nodes 
; have perfonnfed half a revolution, atid when the de- 
•scendihg liode has come to Aries, the Moon's orbit 
'will make an angle with • the horizon 5| degrees 
^greater than'wheti she is in the ecliptic ; and, c6nse- 
^qucntly, the harvest Moon will not rise so nearly at 
^ the same time as if the Moon had been in the ecliptic: 

these Moon3 are said to be the least beneficial. The 
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^^UJlk fp^oqs jirQportJ49n€£l 40 the^vaxuhios^ >Wt^ 
jQCU^^Qd in i^oi/is t|iat x>n wluob 4^ ebbing ancl 
^Qwicjg ^ ^e ^ea^^ cajfe^ ^ide^, dcp^pd. la vktiie 
g{ tlu^ ,un^v«ml prkicipkt^ iixe Moc^i aUR^cU tlie 

.^ t^e ^^oqa;i j ^p |14» atMf^ is gc^r ^sir 1^^ 
:y^9^i% to .th^ ^uipce^ fbt wbich tbe bpd^a ^^n^e 
^ftepifftcd ir^W one ^anotJier, lit wiii b^i^e tcfiKsely j^ 
£Qifi^^r ^^9 tltit j»alf£T§ f>^ tbe pppCAite ^le af Ij^e 
J?frtbi of iCW^$e il^ .wUi <|>e ry^ Jy ^yip^ W^ 
^np,tl^.ciei;itrfo i|p )t^ tb^wiU jbe l^o lA^ #t 
^ illf^e jtwie, op ^{^sute si^^ rf the Ear|l^ ^ 
4;^ 4)9q^iQi)ed by Aij^ 4ir^t AU^afClap^ :of the l^^^m^ 
j^ the 4;»tbqr by |ibe j^qedji^ of the wfiUtrp frpqi ^e 
fk^^9 j|9 being le»s MtrWted than fljl .*e 4^ber j|a^, 
liy*^4ieir gueaJt $s|tei\ce ftopa jtbe jittf^HiiK ibody^ Jt 
jfi.ejfi^eD^, ^Im), tbf^t if Uhe iffB^^m m *6e opp^f^e 
^;»pf 4l\e ^^h ^c thus ^P9M€d#b(^ their ^^sutiilil 
el, itheije ^^jui^ be oiber pa^s jirJwe dfee fuji^f^fs n^HA 
lo^er (than 4b w x^^tural kvel.; iihe i^^al^ia 
^o^ f^rfjii pi^t occafioa a 4epi:eaaioa in otbw^ As 
tliff E^tJ^ perforp^ 14^ diiwQfl ^^yoIiuioM^ hpi S^ ihop^i 
j^pre \f jill be m 4^m^m 9f W|it|^# ^ MJ^Jfj^ HJImff 
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once in ' that - time, by the direct attraction of the 
Moon ; in like manner^ the same principle operating 
upohl every part of the waters once in 24 hours, there 
will be a tide in. every place once in that time, by the 
direct attraction of the Moon ; and once also by the 
want of attraction, as we have explained. For the 
same reason there must be low water twice in 24 
hours in every place. The various phenomena of the 
tides, however, depend chiefly upon the position of 
the Earth's axis with regard to the Moon^ as may be 
more fully explained ill another volume. 
^ When the Moon has no declination, or is exactly 
in the equator, the rotation of the Earth round its 
axis will make the two tides exactly equal on every 
part of the earth. The tides are, in this case, the 
greatest in and about the equator, and they diminish 
jgradiially towards the poles. ' When the Moon is 
north of the equator, at her greatest north declination^ 
the places north of -the equator will have the highest 
tides when the Moon is above the horizon, and the 
lowest when she is below it, and vice versa. 
- Hence it should appear that the tides ought to be 
highest under the Moon, or when the Moon is on 
the meridian of the place, or on the opposite meri- 
dian. This, however, is not exactly the case, for it 
is found, from observation, that the highest tide hap« 
pens about two hours after the southing of the Moon, 
that is after it has l)een on the meridian. This 
arises from the impulse that has been communicated 
to the waters when the Moon reaches the meridian^ 
which continue^ to act after the cause that produced 
it has begun to diminish, in the same manner as the 
hottest time of the day is not at 12 o'clock, but, in 
the summer, about 2 or 3 o'clock; and the hottest 
Reason is not in Jiine, when the days are longest, bpt 
in the middle or end of July. 
* 'The tides are not produced solely by the action oj^ 
the Moon. The Sun: has a considerable influenced 
tipoQ the sea J but his distance is so greatj that he pro- 

d2 
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dtfce^ only ^j[)Qut I pf ^e pffect of t^e l^oop* W^ 
lyl]^ ^un and Mopp are m conjqnctipp. pf |f^ pppa^ 
ti(^i)^ fnd thu3 exer^t dseir combio^d influeqci^ ia^ 
T|i3ing t^<e ^ea, in the $,ami^ dir^Uipni the tjfie i# 
ij^he^t^ an.d it i^ called ^ .^pmig ^c^. Whea jtbt 
vIoQn f 8 19 (ji^adr^tur^e with regard to the ^}fu, th# 
{ctioii qf pfiQ of ^hicse hgd^ 4iI9iP^h^ ^^ ^ff^ 
piroducea l;fy the otb^er.. 

Whpji the Mpon fs ^p J)pf pprigee, th^t i(b P^^ffH 

|l)ie £,9rtt|> the tides ?n^4l be |jpreater thari whei^ sl^e 19 

in any other part of her pirbit ; ai^d, ii^ }ike mfinaerj 

)^^ tide; prpduced by 0^^ Sun Vill be grefitest in 

jv jnter^ y^beq, he is nefire9| pie ^rtb. If the Moo|b 

n^erpfore, phpuld be Jq perjg^VhiBn she is in c§rH 

; unctipn or opppsitiQi)^ ^d whm thje $up is ti»mHf 

' he Eart^i the tides will I)e extremely hjghf It 4P^ 

^par^^ i[)9weyier^ fropfi observation, that the liden fjpe 

ii^ne^l ^t tbp t^nie of tb^ eqi^inp^^ess or^ ratWj f^ 

ittle ^fti^r the autumnal equjuox, and a little bff^fi 

jhe vernal equinox. When the Moonji therefore^ ii| 

in perigee, ^t tl^e \\vf\f of her conjuj^ction or opposi^ 

tipn^ in ]^ebruary and March j or in September ^d. 

Qctobefj the tides ^^y be expected to be the highest. 

Since, then, the tides cbi^fljrdpnend upon the MpOfiji 

S" 4 sinc^ i^ is high water at ^ certajx^ tinn^ fifter the 
^ opn cqmes tq the meridian, i| n)^st be high w#e^ 
5()'mi^utes lat^r e^ery day, as tbfi |tfopn n,.c^ th^ 
4Y^rage, m^\^\ S»p ipinute# latef every day ip cpmii^g 
to * tbe tnericlianj on account C3if \^^ sqotipf^ in l\ef 
orbit frpm west to east. 

Of (he ^4T?X-tiT9$ p/Jxif IT^^,— The four sat^Hen 
of Jupiter, which ww discpVered by pajile^bi'xn^y fre^ 
qii^tly be wciU seen^Yitli a telescope that magnifi^ 
^6 or 1[Q time^. Ttie third and fourth h?ve occa^t 
sionally been seen with the naked ey^« These bod^e^ 
sjp^ill iadeed, fjompi'-ed with thei? pAw^i but, no 
qoubt;! Ipge enough {o prpduce impoctant ^ecls CA 
liin^'aiid fo^ his adYaiit^j^ h|y« beep 9l^|efYf 4 ^X- 
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tf PMMMOO0 004^14 flcrer have aaticiiialcd $ aodT the]f 
tei^ |)«sti neoderAd ttiMlially usefttl, in mMkm 
tft HP »p btrg ^ idetfinttiM^ «rim Accuracy^ tfaa loogU 
tude of i>i«^3 pp lbs aurfaoe of iim £tftb; 

In looking at the satellites of Jupiter through a 
common teleseo|>^^ th^ appear to be of difletent mag- 
iutu<]^3 ; but their diameters are so extremely smul^ 
that no xoeai^ have yet bora M9i9$i la oMain an 
accurate measure of them^even by the application of 
tte fliicfOfBeter. The eebpses of tbasa bodkM ime, 
ImwQvier, furnished a method of eKimating their WKf^" 
Bitack, for the larger the body^ tha longer win ll 
take in entering into the ahadow caused by the planet* 
In this way M. BaiH^ and Lsl Place have determined 
the diameters of Jupiter's satellites* By thus eoMi* 
Mring the shadows of the sateltitea when seen umb 
{be disk ef Jnpiter, is has been found that the thM 
apd fourth were five or six times larger than the lirat| * 
and the first tsviee as hu^ as the second $ bnt by 
Dr« Hertehel it has been found that the third satellite 
ia Qonsidembiy larger than the rest j the tfrst ia some* 
what larger than the second^ and nearly the aiaie of 
the fourth; and the second is a little smaller than the 
first and fourth, or the smallest of the four. 

A^tradsomers, particularly La Plaeej have demon* 
atramd certain theoreo^ relating to the {^anei Jupiter 
and hia satellites^ from which it appears^ that H won* 
derfixl provision is made in the system to seeum to 
tjie fdttiet the benefit of his satellttes. When Juk 
piteria deprived^ at the same instant, ol the light of 
the firat and second satellites, or of the first amt 
third, the remaining oa^ t^f the tbvee first eannot pos* 
sibly be eclipsed at the same time, but ia in such a 
poii^Qf its orbit aa to gWe eonuderable light to Hie 

fix ilie^Bi of th« edipasB of Jupitat 'a laleHtlea, a 
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method has been obtained for demonstrating that the 
motion of light is progressive, and not instatitaneoa^, 
aa was .formerly supposed : it is found to travel from 
the Sun to the Earth, that is 95 millions of miles, in 
about 8 minutes* This discovery, so important- to 
the interests of science, is alluded to in theExcursion 
of Mallet : speaking of the satellites, it is said, 

^ By these observed the rapid progress finds 

Of Light itself; how swift the headlong ray . 

' .^ Shodtd from. the Sun's height thro' unbounded space^ 
At once enlightening air^ and earth, and heaven. 

i.> : • ■ ' 

fiftheSATMhvrms of Saturn .-^Of these there are 
seven, .but, -being at so great a distance from the 
Earth, they cannot be seen but by means of an excel- 
lent telescope. The sixth and seventh are the" small- 
est of the whole; the first and second are the -next 
snoi^llest ; the' third is larger than the first and se- 
coskI ; and the fourth is the largest of them all. It is 
a curious fact, that the fifth satellite surpasses all of 
them, except the fourth, in . brightness, when it is at 
its western elongation, from Saturn ; but at other 
times it IS extremely small, and entirely disappears, at 
its .eastern elongation. 1 This phenomenon is thought 
to aris^JFrom one part of the satellite being composed 
of matter. less capable of reflecting the light than the 
rest. In consequence of the rotation of the satellite 
on its axis, this obscure part of its disk is turned, like 
the Earth's, when it is in the part of its orbit east of 
Saturn j and the luminous part of its surface becomes 
visible while it enters . into the western part' of its 
orbit. Dr. Herschel discovered that this, satellite, 
like pur Moon, and the satellites of Jupiter, turned 
round its :axis in the same time that it performed its 
revolution round the primary planet. 

Of the Satellites of the Georgium Sibus.— t 
There are six of these, of which little is known ; but 
this very remarkable fact has been ascertained, viz. that 
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(J15X jt|linqye ip a.reteo|g|3^ii(I«4ir«QtioQ» tod ip 




,theecljpUc» Pr/ifcriQbQl aisiimwb *it IbMdipiM 
.of these.wilUptbe^lQar 1818, fa$e .f^lrrt<» thcweiMlio 

^artto.^epd ttMPqpgb tbejdudMripf \the 

_ i,PMcesijy^ U^€ first .4^4ifrAefMieBiti8 

df the Georgium Sidus may be Tejtained in theirrflMls 
^.tb^ laptioa i)f Us egMator^ Mil .lbs MMb >by -the 
je^on.of the inUrior ^ai^eUlt^i /MdilbMoebfiteofl^ 

eludes, that this 'planet revqlwB about #0 jMIS liirit 
^iHlei^ioed to tlie eplijitiq, a^d thAt rlberftiiM (tf its 

Xumsd rotation cannot bp >fiHI^ 4«i» tinm ttoifc loC 

J[l^er.|Uid.S|rtMrpu 

<)f fAe'FiXBD IStars.— ATI the heavenly bodies rW 
yood our ayst^m ^re caQed fiji^ed >stars : they ^o jiot 
tippear^'with a few excepttQXUU to Jmve .any jprc^ppr 
motion pf their own. From their imroen^cdiatMce^ 
^ey must be bodies of vorjr majt ^)asIUtude^^atheP- 
^wise fiiey could not lie yislble. Xbey ace -easily 
Icnown ^om the planets hy their ivvaokliog^ Di^ 
^erschd, by means of bis improved telescopy h«a 
discovered that the number qf fiiced staiisisgr^iia^ 
jond all conception. Tbcvy are probably sciaa Ip 
othor syatems. 

Upkooprn>a«iis |k> ualiiwvpii syslimf ntc^ 
Whose numbers who j»hiUi tell } BlvipendoUs hoiilbl 
In flaming milUons through -the vacant hung 
^OfiA ^befond San, and wond to world unseen. 
MtjesiitiffiiT dlstanoei imconceivad 4>y "tifougotl 
japrf^tl iMr ovder ; feachiihe oenhwl §n 
iX hi9 sunntindiug 4tar»y wfafifft wliirbi^ fff^t 
Solemn and silont, through the pathless VQid^ 
Nor change nor error knows, ^ 

From an aitentire ieaBa minttti e n of the stars with 
good telescopes^ maay that appear only sfti|^e to the 
naked eye^ are found to consist of two^ d^icee^ or more 
stars. The late Dr. Maskelyne obseriTed the • JBfcr- 
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'CuU^ to be a double star^ and other astronomers have 
4 discovered many more to be double. Dr. Herscbel 
< iias found 700; of these about 40 had been observed 
« before. The following will serve as a specimen^ and 

afford the observer a few objects for his attentioiu 

Of IfercuUa^ is a beautifol double star : the two 
V bodied are apparently unequal : the largest is red^ 
;and the smallest of a blueish colour mclining to 

green. 

- y, ^AfidfdmedcB, double^ very unequal ; the larger of 
a reddish white coldur; the smaller a fine bright sky 
blue, inclining to green. 

$, Xj^<e, quadruple, unequal white, but three out 
of the four in;clined to red. 

t, Bootis^ double, very unequal, larger, of a red- 
dish jpolour; the smaller is blue, or of a faint lilac 
colour. ) i. 

- «, XjuriB, double, very unequal j the larger is a 
'fine brilliant white, the smaller dusky. 

< Several stars mentioned by 4[he anlient astronomers 
lare not now to be found; and several that are now 
observed do not appear in their catalogues : but on 
th^ subject of fixdd stars we refer to T.T. for I6l4, 
p. 291, &c. and we shall renew the subject in the 
next volume. In the mean time, we may observe 
that philosophy, from the most common appearance 
in nature, viz. the fall of heavy bodies to the Earth, 
rises by patient consideration to the great law of 
gravitation ; aad liaving established the general prin- 
ciple, she extends it oyer the universe, explaining, 
as we have seen, not only the phenomena of this 
Earth, but the revolutions of the whole planetary 
system. What a glorious harvest of science is thus 
opened to bur view ! 



i. 



> Sei2ed in thonghti 



On fancy's wild and rovine wing I sail. 
From the green borders of the peopled earth/ 
And the pale Moon^her duteous fair attendant; 
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From solitiuy Mats ; from the vast orb 

Of Japiter, wliose huge gi^ntic balk 

Dances in ether, like the lightest leaf 

To the dim verge, the saburbs of the system^ 

Where cheerless Satani, 'midst his wat'ry IMloonSf 

Girt with a lucid zone, majestic sits 

la gloomy grandeuj*; like an exiled queen 

Amongst her weeping handmaids t fearless thence 

' I laottch into the trackless deeps of space. 
Where, burning round, ten thousand Suns appear 
Of elder beam, which ask no .leave to slune 
Of our terrestrial star, nor borrow light 
From the propd regent of our scanly dajr; 

' Sons of the momiiu^ first horn of .creation. 
And only less than Him who marks their track. 
And guides their fiei7 wheels* 

«ABaAVL9« 
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And circling h««f^tb9Hiay^aid%if^iOCUjp&M^;' 
Days form the yff^% aiid months the week» devonr, . 

And to the months the yea>4tyf<fti ti»i> » ^ > 
Yet moaeno^podfliatesy hours we throw away. 

And heed not TxmE| that wings his rapid flight ; 
In foUy we consome the flicUng day. 

In lengthened slumbers waste returning night: 
And weeks flow on, and months, and seasons too. 

And yearsare lostasif too light to prize; 
And as we older grow, alas ! how few 

Grow with our years more diligently wise ! 
And yet that life is short we all coraplaio, 
With days, weeks, months, and years, all spent iu vain. 

SoNVETs, &c, hy T. Ronn. 
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. HS litme gtveti to fhki iaotith bjr the Romtnt 
was uken from Janui, one of tfatir diTmitiet^ to 
whom tbey gftre two faoes ; hecaote on the ofie Mde^ 
tfa« first day of this month looked towards the new 
yekty and on the other towards the old one. It was 
tAltd woU^-^monat bjr oOf Sucon aneestors^ on ac- 
ctrnxU m the danger then ezperieneed from 
WfriHtos^ ^for that through Che extrefnitr of cold ttid 
snow, <h69e nttretiops ereaCHfetf eould not find cf 
other Veasts sufficnent td feed upon/ 

Ttfia Sestmd was inetituted in the aixlb oeolniy. 
Ac tbe coBiUMQcement of the new ytBt we le^ioe 
with our frieadlt at having ese^|»ed the dangers that 
atAcnd every season^ and oommemorate the eTem by 
a^Bo trifliilg present. ^ 

Tbe Bonuins^ at thtt tioiey sent presents <tf sweet- 
naeats^ as dried fijgs^ honey, &o. (elreMs), eipitssing 
a Wish^ th^ their friends might enjoy the. aiesete ^ 
the f ear^ into which they bad ontered. The CakiA 
si laimaryy or the beginniag #f the year, wtie oele- 
hutcd ktha>moit4roa^.an<U»wtiftni,BManer/ To 
A 
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this St. Augustin alludes^ in his address to some 
convert from Paganism. < Will you celebrate the 
Strense as the Pagajis do^ and spend that day in 
gatnihg and drunkeritieis P " What a contfadi^^tion is 
here between your profession and practice! While 
they send their presents, dq jiou give aims : while they 
attend to lascivious songs, let your application b§ to 
the sacred oracles. While ttiey run to the theatre, 
hasten to church. While they get drunk, do you fast $ 
or, if you cannot fast, at l&ist eat with temperance 
and sobriety? "A relic of this custom is still observed 
in the south of ^cotland^ where thev sweetie»skon, a 
sort of plum^cj^l^e, constitute* the JJeW Year's Gift. 
Among the northern nations, it was customary for 
subjects to presQpt gifts to thqir sovereigQS^' which 
were pftUed joZagia^r, yule-gifts, , ,; 

^ In France, particularly in the souths early in the 
inprning of New Year's Day, a round of visits if 
yeofnmenced to relations and friends, to wish them a 
■happy i\ew year, and to present them with bonbons 
(sweet-meats), SThe relations are first visited, bct 
ginning, with those nearest in affinity, then those 
that are fu^thpr removed, and lastly come the friends 
and acquaintance. It is a contest of politeness ou 
this occasion which shall start first, and anticipate 
the call of a relatfon or friend. 

^ The shops of the confectioners are dressed up on 
the day before with lookii^g-glasses, intermixed with 
festoons of silk or muslin^ and branches ci ribands 
or flowers. The counters are covered over with U 
nice table-cloth, and set out with cakes, sweetmeats^ 
dried' fruits, and bonbons, made up into pyramids^ 
castles, columns, or any form which the taste of 
the decorator may suggest; and in the evening they 
are illuminated for the reception of company^ who 
come to buy their bonbons for the next day» Endless 
are the devices for things in which they, are to-bc 
inclosed ; there are Kttle boxes or baskets made of 
satin/ ornamented with gold, silver, or foil ; ba\^ 



kons^—books,-^ fruity such as apples^ pears^ orang^^s^ ' 
^-^-^r vegetables^ such as a cauliflower, a root of ce- 
lery, an onion ; any thing, in short, which can be 
made with a haRow within to hold the bonbons : 
but th^ most prevailing device is what is called a 
tomet, ihzt is, a little cone ornamented in different 
ways with a bag to draw over the large end and close 
it up. In these things, the prices of which vary 
from one franc (ten pence) to fifty, the bonbons are- 
presented by thosie who choose to be at the expense 
of t^m, and by those who do not they are only wrap* 

fed ra a piece of paper ; but bonbons in some way or 
ther must be presented. In these visits to friends, 
and in gossiping at the confectioners' shops^ which 
dre the great lounge for the occasion, the morning of 
New-year's day is passed ; a dinner is given by somd 
member of the family to all the rest, and the even* 
ing concludes, like Christmas day, with cardt^ 
j^njcihg, of any other amusement that may -be 
preferred.** 

- * The celebration of New Year*s Day,* observes Mr.* 
Hutchinson (Hist, of Northumberland), * is preserved 
in this county as a jural festival. Gifts are made 
to children, servants, and dependants, called New 
Year's Gifts. Stillingfleet says, « That among the 
iSaxons of the northern nations, the feast of the new. 
year was observed with more than ordinary jollity ;• 
andy froni Hospinian, says, * It was an antient 
custom of the Heathens, and afterwards practised by* 
the Christians/ Servants were exempt from their 
labour, and partook of the feast and rural sports with 
their masters : they were presented with tokens of 
^pplrobation and favour. On certain festivals the 
Romans gave pieces of money to travellers and stran« 
gers who were present at the sacrifice. On our day 
of festivity, mirth is excited by a rustic masquerading 

* Plamptre^ Residence id France, vol. li, p. 101. 
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jg^ playing urickf ia iisgam: tb« hid«of the m«i 
slain fof the wim^r cheer, is often put on ^ and the 
person thus 4Uirf4j lAtenipu to show the cbaraoterof 
th9 doyilj by ^very hprritue device in bis power. All 
t}ie winter sports seem to exprcfs a strong opinion of 
tb» mtients, that genii of very contrary natures 
prevailed oa eartb^ that the one was constantly eoQ^ 
coinitant tp light as the other was to darkness ^ and 
thU iinage of the devili which is frequently pennUted 
to expel the inhabitants and take possession of the 
/ housef is tymoal of the power of the evil geniua^ in 
the season when the sun is longest absent from our' 
hemispbeve^ This corresponds with the lamentation 
used py those who held the Elusinian mysteries^ and 
soourned for Adopis* It is very difficult to make any 
pirobabje determination to what people we owe tbete 
oustom^f In the Roman Saturnalia and Sigillari^i 
^s kind of frolicking was practised/ 

The anient eu^tom of going about with tb<^ 
vHUsail, ' a bowl of spiced ale,' is yet retained ia 
niaoy placea. The composition was ale^ nutmeg, 
^Uffar, toast, and roasted crabs or apples, and was 
calTed lamb's wool. Some verges still sung in Glou- 
cestershire, on this day^ may be seea in T.T» for 

There cajmot be the smallest doubt (observes Mr. 
Douce') that the term toasMoil is to be sought i^i in 
the well-known stpry of Vortigern and Rowena^ or 
Bonix, the daughter of Hengist ; the earliest autbo- 
nty for which is that of Walter Caleqius, who sup- 
plied the materials for Geoffrey of Monmouth's his"* 
tory» He relate^ that on Vortigem's first interview 
with the lady, |he kneeled before oiro^ and presenting 
a cup of wine, said to him, ' I/)rd kmg, toachi heu^ 
or, in purer Saxon, ww hc^l\ literally, be health, or 
heaUb be to you! As the king was unacquainted 
with the Saxon language, he inquired the meaning 

' IllastratioDS of Sbalupeare, vol. % p. tO0« 
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^ qf these words ; and betns told that they wished hini 
' healthy and that he should answer them by saying 
drinc heil, he did so^ and commanded Rowena to 
drink. Then taking the cup from, her hand^ he 
kissed the damsel and pledged her. The historian 
4dds, that from that time to his own, the custom re- 
mained in Britain, that whoever drank to another at 
a feast said ivaeht heil, and he that immediately after 
received the cup answered drinc heiL 

6, — BPIPHANY. 

The rites of this day, the twelfth after the Nativity, 
are diHerent in various places, though the object of 
^hem is much the same in all y namely, to do honour 
(o the memory of the Eastern magi^ who, according 
io a tradition of the Romiah Church, were three in 
number, and of royal dignity. The usual celebration 
pf TweijFth^day, in the metropolis and tn the south 
pf ^ngland^ is by. drawing 16ts> and assuming ficti<» 
tious characters for the evening: — formerly the kin^ 
jor que^n was chosen by a.ibean found in. a piece of 
divided cake; and this was once a common Christ* 
;3ias gambol in both the English Universities. 
, The day after Twelfth Day was called St, DistaC^ 
Day* 

. ^^ In Northumberland,* aays Mr. Hutchinson, ^ the 
mirth of the day consists of feasting and a social 
intercourse between neighbouring families. In the 
xiays of King iGlfrid a law was made with relation to 
the holydays, by virtue of which, the twelve days 
after the nativity of our Saviour were made festivakv 
*So tnuch as these feasts have been descried, I cannot 
.(continues Mr. Hutchinson, and we partly a^ree 
rwithhim), I cannot see^tbem in the despicable light 
mdny modem authors have been pleased to place 
:them* They were the occasion of gathering neigh- 
J)ours tpgetner, in good humour with each other, 
,and the means of keeping them t)n terms of intimacy. ; 
irtendship and benevolence were thereby increased, 
■gnd gQod;of&ces inultiplied ; public .matters at such 
A 2 ^ 
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timai were dii eussed and iunioebly determined ; and 

tbose happy efieets resulted which tended not only to 

the advantage of the individual, but to the ^od <^ 

society at larffe. This age is refined into insipidity ; 

few of the old hospitable days return : sociability is 

sickened into nnmeaning ceremony. In antient 

.times the bard was brought to the festive hall, to 

rehearse the excellencies oiour ancestors, to 6re the 

breast with emulation, to inspire noble and bounteous 

setitiments, and lift tia, through example, into an 

adoption of the character of those heroes and men of 

honour from whom we were descended : then it was 

the gonial spirit was roused, and b«ievolenceprevi^)ed. 

The name of friendship is retained in our language^ 

and the real oharaoter is somewhere still fbund to 

exist ; but it is chiefly in middle life ; the great and 

opulent in general have little experience of it : each 

apparently separates himself from the eomaainrfty, 

and is involved in bis own circle/ 

in France, there is a ceremony of drawing Tw^h* 
cake, though not quite i la tnede^ JngM^e. The 
cake is very plain in its composition, not mueh 
better than a bun, only larger so as to cut into slices. 
In one part a bean is introduced, and the person who 
draws the slice that has the bean in it^ k king or 
queen, according to the sex of the person 1^ whcnn 
It is drawn. Every one then drinks to the heahh of 
the new sovereign, who receives the general homage 
lof the company for the evening. The rest of the 
company have no name or title of distinction. 

On the eve of the Epiphany, at Rome, all the 
fruit and pastry-cooks* shops are splendidly decorated, 
and are prqvicted with a kind of hobgoblin ; whieh 
is, in some, a figure, with an ugly mask and ibry 
oyes, and, in others, a person disguised in the SMse 
manner, who. plays all kind of tricks. Stockings, 
filled with oranges, are seen suspended every where, 
and sometimes letters are fastened to them with 
pina ;-«-4hese, lovers piesent to the ol^ta of their 
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attacbmciit. In latge shops Mt tten puppets oC ibo 
size of children of twelve yean old, whion are semd 
or standing, and apparently conversing. Each hu 
a stocking stuffed with fruit> hanging at its side. 

Luoian, a native ot Syrian was celebrated in hit 
youth for his ekM^uenee^ and intimate aa^uatntaiieo 
with polite literatura. After the death of his paientty 
he gave all his fortune to the piKMP, and confined 
himself to the study of the scnpturts. He was a 
proficient in Hebrew, and revised the Septui^gial 
vorsiott of the Bible. He wrote an apology for. 
the Christians, and presented it to Maximinos If • 
After having undergone various torments, at tht 
instigation of this emperor, he was martyred in the 
ywrSia. 

g..^P|X>OOH UONBAT. 

On this day, or about tbia time, in the Borth^ the 
Jool'pbugk goes about, a pageant that cpnaists of a 
number of sword-dancers, dragging a ptoogh, with 
Hiusic, and one, sometimes two, in a very Ikntasde 
dfcss ; the Betsy, in the grotesque habit of a» old 
woman, and the fool^ almost covered with skins^ 
wearing a hairy cap, and the, tail of lN>me animal 
hanging from hfe baek. The ofRce of one of tbew 
characters is, to rattle a box among the spectators oi 
the dance, in which he collects their little donations. 
. The fool- plough > in Germany, is somewhat dif- 
ferent. In Franconia, young women are yoked to 
the plough, upon which a piper sits and plays ; and 
the ladies are ttien dragged into some river or pool.^ 

13. SAINT HILARY. 

. Hilary was born at Poietiers in France, of an ilhia* 
trious family ; aiul of this place he was chosen bishop 
in the year 353. Having taken an active part agamst 
the Arians, he was bani^d to Phrygia, by order of 
the Emperor Copstantius, in 956, where he remained 
for three years. After various travels in dtflferent 
parts, and many sufferings, Hilary died at Poietiers 
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}n,3$8. He was an expellent orator and poet; hif 
style abounds with rhetorical figures. 

;, 18.— SAINT FRISCA. 

Prisjca^ a Roman lady^ was early converted tOa 
Christianity ; but refusing to abjure her religion^ and 
to offer, sacrifice when she was commanded, was 
horribly tortured, and afterwards beheaded^ under the; 
Emperor Claudius, in the year 275.- 

20. — SAINT FABIAN. 

, St. Fabian succeeded St. Anterus in the pontifi<^ 
cate, in the year 236. Eusebius relates, that in an 
i^sembly of. the people and clergy, held for the elec-^ 
tion pf.a pastdr in bis room, a dove, to this great sur-: 
prise of all present, settled on the head of St. Fabian ; 
^pd t^hat this miraculous sign united the votes of the 
clergy and people in promoting him, though a lay«, 
man and a stranger. He governed the church six- 
teen years, sent St. Dionysius and other prisachers 
into Gaul, and condemned Privatus, the promoter of si 
new heresy in Africa, as appears from St. Cyprian. 
St. Fabian di/sd a glorious martyr in the oersecutioa 
qt Decius in 250, as St. Cyprian and St. Jero^ 
bear witness. The former, writing to his successor, 
St. Cornelius, calls him ad incomparable man ; and 
saysy that the ^ory of his death was equal to the 
purity and holiqess of his life. 

21.— SAINT AGNSS. 

.. f St. Jerom says, that the tongues and pens of all 
nations are employed in the praises of this saint, 
^ho overcame both the cruelty of the tyrant and the 
tenderness of her age, and crowned the glory cf 
chastity with that of martyrdom. St. Austin observes, 
that her name signifies chaste in Greek, and a hmi 
in Latin. She has been always considered by the 
Qatholics as a special patroness of purity, with the im- 
^lacujate Mother of God and St. Thecla. Bome was 
the theatre of the triumph of St. Agnes ; and Pru* 
dentins says, that her tomb was shown within sight 
of that city. She suffered not long after the b^* 
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B'nniii^ Q§ th« p^»^i]tion of DtoclemOf whoie 
9o4y edicti Appeared in March in the year of tmr 
X^pd 809* We le«m from St. Ambroae and St 
JkwAin, Ihal she was paly thirteen years of age at 
th^ lime oi bar glorious death. Her ricb^i and 
beauty eieited tb^ young noblemen of the first f^ 
miUes in Rome to vie with one another in their 
adkirfssesy who sbotild gain her in marriage* Agnaa 
jinawered them all^ that she had consecrated her 
-Virginity to a heavenly spouse, who could not be 
bobeld by mortal eyes. Her anitom fio^g her ra^ 
tolution wpfegnaUe to all tbeir arts and importunii- 
tim^ accused her t9 the governor as a christian | not 
4enibtiag but tbreata and torments would ovarooma 
h«r tender mind> on which allurements could «iake 
iio impression. The iudge at first employed the 
mildest expresptons and tQo%x inviting promises ; to 
which Agnes paid no rega^» repeating always diat 
'alM coula havo no other spouse than Jesus Christ. 
He then made use of threatSj but found her senil 
endowed with a ipasciiline courage, and even desirous 
of racks and death. At iait, terrible fires were made^ 
«iid iron hooks^ racki, and other instruments of 
torture, displayed before ber^ with threats of immc^ 
diate execution. The young virgin survived tkeiB 
all with an undaunteo eye; and with a cheerful 
countenance beheld the fierce and cruel executioners 
a«rroonding her, and ready to despatch her at the 
word of command. She was so far from betraying 
the least symptom of fear, that she even expressed 
^ hfir joy at the sights and offered herself to the rack. 
She was then dragged before the idols, and com* 
manded to offer incense ; << but could by no means 
be compelled to move her hand» except to make ibe 
sign of the cross,'- says St, Ambrose. ^ 

^ The governor was highly exasperated to it^ 
himself baffled and set at defiance by one of her 
tender ag^ and sex. Therefore, resolved upon her 
,deatb| be oondemned her to be beheaded. Agnea^ 
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toniported with py on hearing this senteifct, and 
«iiHnore at the ft^ht of the executittnef, « went to 
we place of execution, more che^rfuUy, says St. Ami 
iwose, than others go to thdr wedding." The execution. 
«r Had secret instructions to use all means to inducfe 
ner to a coihphance : but Agnes always answered »be 
eouid never offer so great an injury to her hearenly 
J^use ; and having made a short prayer, bowed down 
fier neck to adore God, and receive the stroke of death, 
mW^'^^^V^^^ '° see so beautiful and tender* 
wein loaded with fetters, and to behold her fearless 
♦Z.ki- ^''y s^'O'd of the executioner, who with ft 
Aw^nWing hand cut off her head at one stroke. Her 
«»dy was buned at a small distance from Rome, bear 
toe Nomentan road. A church was built on the spot 
mthe time of Constantine the Great, and was repaired 
SL k '' J ° r°""* '" ^^^ seventh century. It was in 
»,ii. ?D **' *'*"?" regulars, standing- tmthout the 
walJsof Rome, until the year 1797; and her relics were 
V V« a very rich silver shrine, the gift of Pope Patil 

'X;k^ ^ u"^ ^^^ ^^'*^ fo"°d >n this church, to* 
getner with those of JSt. Emerentiana. The feast of 
««. Agnes IS mentioned in all raartyrologies both of 

fora^y a holiday for the women in Engfand, as ap. 
E« from the council of Worcester, hel^ in the y«r 

St/B^Jef **"** "''^*''*'' **"*"«•* •»" intercea. 

wl'hfi^u ".PO"'t;ayed with a famft by her side, 
trom the following circumstance: about eight day* 

iS^pr^'atTeMri; ^k P^"'' S"'.°S '« ''""^°** 
S nL^y •; • *""''' "^^"^ *^^^ continued watching 
aflmght, ,t IS reported that thei appeared to them • 
T«.on of angels, arrayed in glitteriSg and gE„? 

bv trai wiu "' "^'"'-fi;' '"'^ » '«»'» "tending 
SiM wenT i " ''"°^- ^^" '^^ «•'»« the Romah 
J«die8.went every year to present her, on this day, 



with the two best and purest White lambscthey could 
possibly pfoeare. These they offered at St. A^es'a 
altaii and the Pope directs them to be put into the 
choicest pastures till the time of sheep-shearing arrive i 
at this season the wool is taken^ ^th which a fiiie 
white cloth is ,nsade and consecrated every year by 
the Pope himself^ for the palla which he* sends* to 
«vet7 archbishop ; and which till they have purchased 
at a most extravagant price, they cannot exercise any 
metropolitical jurisdiction. An allusion to thtf 
circumstance occurs in ^ Poetical Epistles from 
Italy, 1794;' 

St. Agnes's shrine; 
Where ea^b pretty hoAtanh most fgfLjlj appears, « 

With ribaads stuck roaod on its tail and its ears ; 
On gold fringed cushions they're stretched out to eat, .' 
And piously 6a, and to church-music bleat ; 
Yet some uiey seemed crying t-^alack aad alas ! 
'.Whales all the white damask to daisies and grass? 

On the eve of St. Agnes's day, matiy kinda of 
divination are practised by the riistio damsels in the 
norths to discover their future husbands. 

22» — SBPTUAOSSIMA SUNDAY, 

The institution of this and the two followin| Sun* 
days cannot be traced higher than th^ beginning of 
the sixth or the close of the fifth century. ^ When 
the words Septuagesima, Sexagesimal and Quinqua^ 
l^sima (seventieth, sixtieth^ and fiftieth), were first 
applied to denote these. three Sundays, the season iA 
Lent had generally been extended to a &8t of six 
weeks^ that is, thirty-six davs, not reckoning the 
Sundays^ which were alwavs celebrated as festivals. At 
this tinie> also, the Sunaay which we call the first 
Sunday in Lent was styled simply, Quadragetimct^ 
or the fortieth, meaning, no doubt^ the fortieth day 
before Easter. Quadragesima was also the name 
givep to the season of Lent, and dcfnoted the oua« 
'^ragesimal or forty days' fast. When the tnree 
wedcs before Quaara^esima ceased to be considered 
aa weeks. alter the Theophany (or Epiphany), and 
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iifcre appoinitd to be obserml as « time of pr«p«riiuan 
for L«nt« it was perfeetly conformable to the o^di« 
fitry node of conapiuatiott to reckon baekWards^ tttd> 
for tht sake of even and touild flumbeni to ooutit by 
decadea«'^SA<pft«rd.; - 

22>^HiAiNT TtNcfemr. 
Saint Ymeent wan bom at Osca, Msr Tbe«ea, in 
Ofsnadc. In tha year d08, under DiMkaiafi^ Vftki^ 
Ttiw and Viment weie broiight before Daeiitt^ Tba 
proconsul^ ttnrmng to tbeae saints^ employed alfer*- 
oatdy threats atid protniees to induee fbem to 
sacrifice. Valerius^ who bad an impedimeitt IB ftk 
speech^ making no answer^ Vincent said to htm, 
• Father, if yon Older me, 1 wit! ape^/ ^ Son,' 
said Valeritx^/^ as I committed to yon the dispetisation 
of the word of God, so I now charge you to answer 
in vindicMion of the £ai4b which we defend/ The 
,hoIy deacon thm acqirainted tke judge that fbey were 
ataoy to suffer aH extremitiAi fot the true Ood, ind 
little regarded either bin tbreads or promises in soch a 
cause. Dacian contented himaetf ^th banishing 
Valerius. As far Vineemt, he uras determined to 
assail bis resolution i>y e?ery torture bis cfoel t^nper 
oottld suggest. St. Augustta assures us, that be aitf • 
fesed severer torments than any man couki pDa*> 
aibiyhavie endured mdessaupported by asupeniatond 
•llt^gth ; and that be pnesenrtd such a peace and 
HanquiUtty of nmsd, irtrmcb appeared in his wdrda, 
«i»unienance and gestures, m tbe naidst of tbeca, as 
astonished bis very persecutors $ while the rage aovd 
fKstraction of Dacian's soul were yissbte in tm vio* 
lent agitations of his body, the fury which qporUed 
in bis eyf», and his faltering voice. 

Tbe snartyr was first stretched on the rack with bis 
bands and feet drawn by cords and puUieSy tiil bis 
joints were almost torn asunder : while be bmff 
ki this posture, his flerii was barbarously loin off with 
iron hooks. Vincent, snnUngj called the eaecutfODers 
weak,,aAd iun<t«hearted. IkMan Aou^tbey spared 
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Bifn» and caawi them to be bealen^ which aflGMrded 
Umr dttmpjon an interval of rest: tat they soon n- 
turoed to hka, naolved fatty to eatiffy the cmeltjr of 
their floaster^ who euitod them all the while to ex« 
eit Aeir idtfltiott ttrength. Twice they alayed their 
hands to take breath and let his wounds gvow'oold | 
then faesan with fresh ^vigour to tear his bodJ^ 
whieh uuey did in all its Umbs and pai^ with 
sach cmeli^, that his bones and bowels wem in 
oaoBt piacoB exposed toYiew* The more his body 
was man^ed^ the aose did the dinne prcseooe 
ebenrii and ^coaifort hts soul, and spread a greater 
jojr no Us iccmatenanoe. Hie judge seeing «the streams 
or blood whidrdoflvied fipom idl the parts of his body, 
Ml the fiight&d ^ooaditioci to wliieli k was reduced, 
was obliged to confess with astonishment, that Ae 
eeuca^e of the yonng nobleman had vanquished him, 
and faiB rage seemed somewhat to abate. Hescupon 
be xxdBtt$ a cessation of his tornenis, b^gtng ^ 
the sakit far his own sake, that if heeould not be 
prevailed upon to offer sacrifice to the gods, he would 
at Jeaat grre up the sacred books to be burnt, ac- 
eording to the oider of the late edicts. The martyr 
anewettd, that he iieared his torments Jess than that 
£dae compassion whieh he testified. Dacian, more 
ba ec nsed than e^r, condemned him to the most 
cmelof all tortwres, tfaaitof fire opoaakiod of gridiron, 
eaUed,by the acts, the legal U(rtuit€. The eakit walked 
widi yyf to the fiightfaA engine, ao as almost to get 
t)^ aeait of haa executioners ; such was his desire to 
nsflfer. He mounted cheeifuUy the iron bed, in 
wliich the bars were ftaused like rfoylbes, full of sharp 
spiioea, made red hot bv the fice underneath. On 
tins dreadful gridison tlie martyr was stretched out 
at length, u£ bound fast down. He was not only 
scourged itieseon, but, while iine part of the body 
was Wofling next the ire, the other was tortured by 
Uie apiptication of red*hot plates of iron. His woun<H 
wcseruMMd with m1^ w^hich the activity of the fife 
B 
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forced.the deeper into his flesh and bowels. . All the 
parts of his body .were tormented in this manner^ 
one after the other^ and each, several times over. The 
encircling flames, instead of tormenting, seemed^ 
says St. Augustin, to give the martyr new > vigour 
and courage^ for, the more be. suffered, the greater 
seemed. to be, the joy and consolation of his souL 
The rage and confusion . of the tyrant exceeded all 
bounds: he. appeared not able to contain himself^ 
and t^. was. continually inquiring what Vincent did, 
and what he said ; btit .was answered^ that he suf- 
jEered. with joy :in his countenance^ and seemed 
every moment to acquire new strength and resolution. 
He lay unmoved with his eyes turned towards heaven^ 
his mind calm, and hi^ heart fixed on God in con- 
tinual prayer. . 

,':^Atlast,;by the command of the proconsul^ he 
was thrown into a dungeon, and his wounded body 
laid on the. floor, strewed with broken potsherds, 
which opened . afresh , bis wounds^ . and cut into 
his. flesh. His legs were set in wooden ^toclcs^ 
stretched very wide, and strict orders were given that 
be. should be left without provisions, and that no one 
shonld be permitted to see or speak to him. But God 
senthjs angels to comfort him, with whom he sung 
the praises of his protector. .The jailer observing 
through the chinks the prison filled with light, and 
the. saint walking and praising God, was converted 
on the spot to the christian faith, and afterwards 
baptized. At this. news. Dacian was much chagrined^ 
and , wept with rage, but ordered that .some repose 
should be , allowed the . prisoner.* The faithful were 
then permitted to see. him, and, coming in troops^ 
wiped and kissed his wounds, and dipped cloths in 
his blood, which they kept as an assured protection for 
themselves and their posterity. . After this a softbed 
was prepared for him, x>n which he was.no sooner laid 
but he expired. :. Dacian commanded his body. to 
be , thiown on a jiiarshy field among rushes y butit 
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was Vn a miraculous manner preserved. from birds o£ 
prey and other animals. The acts in Ruinart and 
Boilandus, and the sertnon ' attributed to St. Leo^ ' 
add^ that it was then tied to a great stone and cast 
into the sea in a sack^ ][)ut miraculously carried to 
the shore, and discovered by revelation to two' 
christians. They laid it- in a little chapel without 
the walls of Valentia, whdre God honoured thcate 
relics with many mir^clef, ' as the Acts and St. 
Augustin witness. Prudentius informs us, that the 
iron on ' which he lay, ■ and other instruments of 
his martyrdom, were likewise ' preserved Vith vene* 
ration. In the year . 855, hid bones were disco* 
Vered at Vakntia, and conveyed intd^France,' ind 
deposited in the' abbey of Castfes in Languedbc,' 
where thfey temaihfed down to the late disturbances ; 
but severiil portions' had been given to the abbey 
of St. Germain des Pres at Paris; and other churches^ 
and part was burnt at * Casti'es by the Hitguenots 
jabbut the end of the sixteenth century. Aimoiniis; 
a coritfemporaiy author, wrote thie history of this 
translation, with an 'account pf many iniraele» which 
attended it*.' •' i "v ; . .; 

* ' . 25.-^CONVEllSfON OF SAINT PAUL. - ; ' 

Saint Paul Suffered martyrdom Under the general 
persecution of Nero. Being a Roman citizen, ^he 
could not be crucified by the Roman' laws, as his 
cofleagucj St. Peter was ; he was, therefore, beheaded : 
-whence the UBual representation of him with as word 
in bis band. St. Cbrysostom'tells us that bis picture 
was preserved by some of the christians in his time, 
and 'that he was but of a low stature (three cubits), 
that, is, four feet six inches high, r Nicephorus cde- 
scribes him as a small man^ somevyhat crooked, of 
a pale complexion> and appearing older than he really 
was. 



* Sec Butler's Lives of the Saints abridged, vol. i, p. j06- 
ItO. 
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SO.-'-^ING GHAALBS I^ MARTYR. 

Mtey interfsUng partieultrs of the private life of 
GharUe I are recorded in Warwick a Memoira* 
' Hia deportment waa very iiia|eBtic i for be woukt 
aol la fall ^a dignity^ no qot to the gireatest foreign- 
era fhat oaiae to viait hinr and bia cotirt: for tbougb 
ho waa far from pride^ yet be waa careful of ma^tyi 
and would be approicbed with respect and reverence. 
His eoBveraation was free; and tbe sutject matter of 
it^ on hk ouM aide i^thi coutt, waa moat commoidy 
rational | <» if fiicetioaa, not Kgbt* 

< With my artist or good meclMtnio^ traveller^ or 
^bolar^ he would discoorse freely | and aa he wa^ . 
commonly Improved by theoa^ ao he often gave light 
to ihem in tbmr own aft or knowledge: for tbeMi 
wert firar gentlenflien in the world that knew more of 
usefi^l or necessary learning than this prinoe did ; and 
yet hia proportion of booka waa but amdli havings like 
raneis the First of Francci learnt more by the ear 
tiMt by atudv. Hia way oS arguing waa very civil and 
patient ; for ne never contradicted another oy his aii«> 
thority, but by his reason | nor did he by petulant 
dMike quash anotber'a ar|un[|ema) and he offered 
hia exeeption by this civil mtrodoetionj ^^By your 
fiilrour, Sir> I think othtrwiae^on tbia or that ground/' 
yet he would discountenance any bold or forward 
iiddipass unto him^ And in suits^ or discourses of 
business^ he would rive wav to none abn^ly to 
enter into Ihraiy but looked tnat tbe greatest persona 
ahonid in affairs of this nature address to him by his 
proper ministers^ of by some sdema desire of speak- 
iQg to him in their own persons* 

^ His exercises were manly, fur he rid f he great horse 
very well; and on the little saddle he was not only 
adroit, but a laborious hunter, or field- roan. He had 
a great plainness in his own nature, and yet 'be waa 
thought, even by his friends, to love too much a 
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versatile man; but his. experience had thoroughly 
weaned him from this at l^t. • > 

^ He J^efH up the disQity of his courts limitiDg per* 
^onS' to places suitable to their qualities^ unless he 
particularly called for them*. Besides the. women who 
attended on his beloved Queen and Consort^ the Lady 
Henrietta Maria, sister of tite French ISh^, he scarce 
admitted ^ny great ofiicer to have his wife in the fa* 
mily. 

* His exercises of religion were most exemplary ; for 
every morning early, and evening, not very late, sioely 
aad alone, in his own ' bed-chaflober, . or closet, ; nc 
spent some time in private- meditation (for he. dared 
reflect, and be ahnej; and through the whole week, 
even when he went to hunt, he never failed, before be 
sat down to dinner, to have* part of the Liturgy read 
to him and his menial servants, came he ever so 
hungry or late in : and on Sundays and Tuesdays hp 
came, comi|ionly at the beginning of service, well atr 
tended by his court lords and chief atjtendants, and 
most usually^ waited on by many of the nobility ill 
town, who ix)uud those observances acceptably enter 
tained by him. Ilis greatest enemies can deny none 
of this ; and a man of this moderation of mind could 
have no hungry appetite to prey upon his subjects, 
though he had a greatness of mind not to live preca* 
riodsly by them. But when he fell into the sharps 
ness of his afflictions (than which few men underweitt 
sharper) f I dare say I know it (I am sure consden" 
tiously I say it), though God dealt with him, as be did 
with St. Paul, not remove the thorn, yet he made his 
grace sufficient to take away the pungency of it; for 
he made as sanctified an use of his amicii<>ns as most 
men ever did;- 

^ As an evidence of his natural probity, whenever 
any young nobleman or gentleman of duality who was 
going to travel, came tp kiss his hana, he cheerfully 
would give them some good counsel leading to moral 

B2 
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^inuf, npetMh to good coiMMtsation ; tdiDg VbKm, 
tbMt if be heard they kept e«od ^oiiifiatiy ftbroAd^ he 
ifaouU fcMOniMy eacpeot they would return qtidified 
to terrt tbcif Idne ifid toufitty well at home; and 
ht WB9 catefM to ka^ tb« youth id his that titieor- 
fupted. 

<The King^t deoottinetit at hh lrial> which began on 
Sattiiday tAie20ih of Jsohi^ 1648^ was tefy majefK 
tic and steady ; and though usually his tongue hesi* 
tated^ y«t at this time it was ^ee> fbt- he was oever 
diaocHtBpoied in fflind : and yet) as he confessed him- 
self to Bishop Juscooy who attended hiin> one action 
•hocked him tery muth ; ibf whitet he was leaning 
in the court u^n hte staff, which had a head of gold, 
the beiid broke off on a sudden t he look it up, but 
•eemed uneoneefned | yet told the bishop, it really 
made a great itnpression on hioi } and to this hour, 
(iays he) I hiio# noi piisslbly how it should t^mt. 
It was an aceident I myself h&ve often thought on, 
lind cannot imagine how it c^nic ab6ut; unless 
Hugh PeterS) who was truly and really his gaoler 
(for at St% James's nobody went to him but by 
Peters's leave), had artificially tampered upon bis staff. 
Sut such conjectured are df no use* 

'His speech on the scaffold to the people was wrf 
worthy or himself. This ^n of it became his great 
wisdom, wh<sn he told them j they mistook the nature 
of govcrhment; for people are free under a gbvcrn* 
menti not by being Shafcrs ift it, but by the due ad- 
ministration of the lawg df it. After having prayed 
with the bishop, and by hlmself> he submitted cheer*- 
iully unto the providence that was dispensed unto 
him: but he took notice of Some engines hismur^ 
derers had made, that, in case he would not willingly 
submit> they might by violence have pulled him 
down I at whkh htt imiled^ s% if he bad been coiv« 
tented thatthey shtewed thcbstbttrity of then* natures^ 
4M he the equanimity of bte own. At last belaid 
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down his heftd^ fttretched out bis haad m tht MgB| 
and the executioner let drop tbe hatchet, wliich m* 
yered it ^m the body, January 80, 1648'/ 

His body after hU execatioo was embaliMd, Ittd 
in & coffin of lead> and buried in St» Gtorge'a ch8pe]» 
WindsoTi in a vault, m which were the coffim of 
Henry VIII, atid Que«(i Jane, bia third wife. Thia 
fact, though nineh eontrovtrted, faaa ktely hew 
aaeertained by Sir H. Halford, who opened tbe cofiia 
at the express desire of the Prince Regent. See T.T» 
for 1814, p. 8. 

The sufferings of Charles are thna bewailed fay 
tickclK— 



Where, tfaen, just Heatea, was tby ufmetite 1 
Thy idie thaadeTy and thy Utigfnog braad^ 
^ Thj adamaotiae shield, thy angel-wings. 
And the great Genii of anointed Kings r 
Treason and fraud shall tlius the stars regard. 
And injared vinne meet this sad vewatdT 
So sad, none like can TitneVokl rececds tel^ 
Hioogh Pompey bled| and fpoor Darius fell. 
All aames foot one too low^— >that one too high; 
All parallels are wroiigS| or bhtsphemy ! 

Charles I, though of abstemious habitsj'kepi a 
ai;leadid and hoapilable table at the beginning of hia 
reign. Of this trait in his character, hitherto Utt- 
aotioed, the following account afibrds a sufficient, 
proofs 

^ There were daily in his court eifi^hty-six tables, 

' well furnished each meal, whereof theking's table had 

^twenty-eight dishes J the queen's twenty-jFour) foUT 

other tables, aixteeo dishes each ; three other, t^n 

dishes each | twelve other had seven dishes each i 

* Clarendon's character of Charles t is, that 'he was the 
worthiest genttemati^ the best master, the best frieiid> the best 
hoiAbatid) the best ^ther, eftid the bent chrifttiaot thai the age 
in which he lived produced.' 

* Wecepy itffom the New Monthly Magazine^ yo\. I, p. 20, 
where it is given on the authority df a corresponda -it^ as hating 
been found among some old papers. 
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seventeen otber. tkbles had each of them five dishes; 
three other had four each; thirty-two other tables 
bad each three dishes; and tl\irteen other had each 
two <lishes ; in all about five hundred dishes each 
meal^ with bread, beer^ wine, and all other things 
necessary* All which was provided most by the 
several. purveyors, who, by commission; le^lly and 
regularly authorized, did receive those provisions at a 
moderate price, such . as had been formerly agreed 
upon intheseveral counties of England, which price 
(by reason of the value of money much altered) was 
become low, yet a very inconsiderable burthen. to the 
kingdom in general, but thereby was greatly supported 
the dignity royal in the eyes of strangers as well as 
subjects. The English nobility and gentry, according 
to the king's example, were excited to keep a propor- 
tionable hospitality in their several country mansions, 
the husbandm^ encouraged to breed cattle, all trades- 
men to a cheerful industry : and there was then a free 
circulation of monies throughout the whole body of the 
kingdom. There was spent yearly in the king's house 
of gross meat fifteen hundred oxen, seven thousand 
sheep, twelve hundred veals, three hundred porkers, 
four hundred starks or young beefs, six thousand 
eight hundred lambs, three hundred flitches of bacon, 
and twenty-six hams; also one hundred and forty dozen 
of geese, two hundred and fifty dozen of capons, 
four hundred and seventy dozen of hens, seven hun- 
dred and fifty dozen of pullets, one thousand four 
hundred and seventy dozen of chickens: for bread 
three thousand six hundred bushels of wheat ; and for 
drink six hundred tun of wine, and one thousand 
seven hundred tun of beer: moreover of butter forty- 
six thousand six hundred and forty pounds, together 
with fish and fowl, venison^ fruit and spice propor- 
tionably/ 

A brutal and unmanly insult to the memory of this 
martyred sovereign was offered by the adherents of 
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Cram^dl itt the iiwlitiition of the CALVat H«A» 
Cl.tJ«> the ontw of i»Wch were cekbntod lo kte M 
the Twr 1735. 8«e T.T. for \9\4t p. 10. 

Ctfihe tf^erior Planets. 

WjI shall, at prefixed t6 the Oceoneneee of the 
Mtenl nontha of the ensuing year, Uloatrate Miaft 
terms aad sulnects at it is necessary the young artio- 
Botoer ehonld be wdl acquMoted with> and which IK 
win find (cfcmd to in aereral parts of the pretant 
volume. ^ , , 

In pages 65-8 and 93-6 of the first volume of 
the Time's Telescope, we have given pretty full ac- 
count of the two inferior planets. Mercury and 

Tn observing the apparent motions of Mercury and 
Venus, it will appear that they always keep near the 
Sim ; that is, they are always seen on the same side ot 
the heavens in v^hich that luminary is, and hence U it 
that these planets are evening and morning stars j that 
U, when they are seen a little before the nsii^ Sunm 
the morning, they are morning stars, and when they 
remain a litUe after he has gone before the honzon in 
the evening, they are evening stars. Mercury indeea 
8 so seldom seen, that he is not <.ften mentioned in 
the connection. His distance from the Sun never 
«tSs 27 or 28 degrees, which is the magnitude of 
Se^test angle that is made by two lines sopposed 
to bf^wn from the eve of the observer to the Sun 
SidthaTplanet. The /ifierence between the nsing or 
Striig of Mercury, and that of theS.un, is ne^r qmte 
WoSurs. WheiMercury first begins to appw^ 
Sanit, in tbewt8t,he isnearlyobscored by the^ 
^twilight. On the following ««««»f^»^J^* 
^m the Sun increases till it arrives at itt weMWt 
^glm fmm the Sun, which v«.e. ^m g 
the position of the earth and pl«»t, from 17i »o 
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28j^« The planet then appears to be' ^iationar^; 
and afterwards moves backwards in a retrograde di- 
rection. A short time after this Mercury may be 
seen in the morning before Sun-rise. The cause of 
these phenomena, and the explanation of the terms ^ 
printed in itaUcs^ are the objects, of the following 
observations. • 

' The Elongation oi a planet is its apparent distance 
from the Suri ; and an inferior planet is in its tn- 
ferior conjunction when it : is directljr between th^ 
Earth and Sun 5 and in its «upmor conjunction when 
the Sun is directly between the earth and planet. 




Thus, in the above fig.f if A be the place of the 
Earth in its orbit ABO ; E the place of Mercury or 
Venus in its orbit EHI 5 S the place of the Sun, and 
TD reprcfsent an arc of a circle in the heavens.; the 
planet will be iaits inferior conj u tic tion when it is at 
Ey and at its superior conjunction when it is at G. 
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V An inferior planet is at' its greatest ehngationf 
when a line drawn firem the Earth tbroisgh the planet 
is a tangent to the orbit of the planet. Thus whei> 
the planet is at £, being in conjunction with the 
Sun, it has no elongation, as it movea from £ to X its 
elongation increases till at X, when AF is a tangent 
to the orbit of the planet; its apparent place is F, 
and its elongation is measured by FQ or the ande 
FAQ, which angle is made by lines supposed tol)e 
drawn from the observer at A, through the planet at 
X, and through the Sun at S, This la the greatest 
elongation it can have; for, in passing from A to G 
as at H, its elongation decreases (for the angle 
MAQ is less than FAQ) till at G; it being then 
again in conjunction, it oecomes nothing. « 
* I. When an inferior planet is passmg from its 
greatest elongation, through its superior conjunction, 
to its greatest elongation on the other side, the mo-* 
tion as seen from the Earth is direct, or it appears to 
move from west to east. To take Venus as an 
example. * When the planet is at X, it appears to a 
spectator at A to be in the point F of the heavens : 
when it has moved forward in its orbit to H, G, I, P, 
it. will appear. to be successively . in the points M, 
Q, Z, D, but the motion from F to D is from west 
to east ; for while the Sun and Earth are on the same 
side of the planet, it must appear to move in the same 
direction, whether it be viewed from the Earth or 
the Sun, because the spectator, at either station, views 
the concave .side of the planet^s orbit ; but from the 
Sun it is^ always seen to move from west to east, 
therefore its apparent motion, to a spectator on the 
Earth, in this situation. is direct. 

il. When an inferior planet is moving from the 
greatest elongation on one side to the greatest elon- 
gation on the other, through the inferior conjunction, 
its motion to a spectator on the Earth is retrograde, 
or from east to west. For,, while the planet is in this 
situation, the. catwex^ side of its orbit is towards a 
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specUtcH* OP tb^ fUrih^ bui tb« cy«MU^ tick h lowiMrds 
a spectator at the Suo : benis^ ibe foinier will fee llie 
planet move in a direction eontrary to that in ivfaicb 
u will appear to the latter to move* Ttuis^ wbeii tbe 
planet is at P, it will appiiar in ibe Jieaveof^ at Dt 
^od wbeo it has pa$9ed from F to 2:, it appeal^ m 
have gone back in the heaveoa fiom D to Z9 tJM «« 
to have made a retit)^ade motion, aad aoii conlinoei 
till tbe plajoet baa arrived at X; for during ka conot 
firom P to X« the apparent traet in tbe b^aventirttl 
be from D to F, or from «a9t to west^ tbeiefoDe the 
^parent motion of tbe plaoet in tbis part of its oribit 
la retrograde. 

IIL When no inferior planet ia at ita gmlflit 
elongation, it af^ars to a »peetalor on the Eartb 
$tatkmary> At eitber of the greatest etongations, P 
or X» of the planet Vmua» AD or AF is a tanewl 
to the orbit whieh so iiearly coincides withaamaU 
portion ^ the onrvc^ that a spectator's eye at A 
could not distiaguisb the. tangent from tbis paitof 
the curve; cpnsequendy a planet, while in that part 
of tbe curve, will appear to lie in the tangent AD, 
and as tbe motion of a distant body coming in a 
dhiect line to tbe eye cannot be dbcemod, the planet ' 
will appear staliohary in tbe pomt D or P. 

In the fore!g(MQg ohservaitions, the Earth's motion 
in its orbU has not been regarded, becanap ihei onhr 
efiept of this motion on tbe appearances just dcaeriliedi, 
is that they take place in dtffereat parte of the hea^ 
vens ; whereas, if the Earth were immoveable ai A, 
while the inferior planets were making their ciicnii 
about tbe Sun, their motions wonld be diecct, or 
retrograde, and they would appear stationary alwqcs 
m the same part of the beavena. 

IV« An inferior planet is never in opfiasstion io the 
Sua. For, in opfiosition* tbe Eardi A must be 
situated between the planet and the Sun, which can 
never happen, because it is evident, from the figure, 
that iUie orbit tif the planet is within that of tbe 
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£ttft; «id) llierefere^ it nran always be nearer the 
Sun than the Earth is. 

Apianet is In Qtfadralir#iriica it is ninety degrees 
dtflftnt f tom- the Soft. 

V. Afi inferior pknet eah nefer be in quadrature. 
Beeftdse iHe greaitest elbngatton k^ Aat eon^sakwSA by 
AQ, drawn itoth the Earth through the Siin^ and 
AF a tangent to the dtbu of the ifltteriorplaiiet) bat 
Ibr an^ QAF canned be oinely degrees, unless 
AFift a tangent to the Earth's oi4bit^tberef ere QkF, 
the jmatest eloHj^iooi ef ftn inferior planet, tturt 
ia^ Off one whose orbit is inclnded in that of the 
Eartify must be less than ninety degrees^ and of 
oonirs^ the planet canniDt be in qendiature. 
^ VL The apparent' vdocity ol tbe inferior pdaneff 
is gnatest at the ccmjunetiona. For siip{>osinr the 
aoiotioit of the jAawst w its oibit uvftfovm, it mm de« 
scribe the ecjual arcs Xr and- oG in equsft times, 
tot to a spectator at A, the veloeiiy of the motiens 
will be astheapjparent sues described in the heavens^ 
tlaia4 is as FR is to AQ; but AQ representing the 
i^ocfty of the ptanet at or near the eonjunction^ i$ 
much greater than FR, wBich represents iU velocity 
a* Xr . 

As the Sun enlightens only on^ half of m planet, 
and oniy one tialf of a planet can be visible at once, 
it'is evident from the figure, that when Venus or 
Mercnry is «VE, ks dark siite is next the Earth,, end 
it is in*Vibils to the ii^bttmts of the Earth : wbeii 
ik^MrtwwM X, a jiart ef its dlofttmatM' disk is seen : 
flistittgreater part is visible #lien it arrives at B, atid 
at O the whote' iUuttiiifafed side is oppomte tv tike 
Eartfya«A. 

lien<«* Venus and Msrcnr^, when viewed with a 
good? fete^opift; in passing fjconi the Jnferior to the 
iisfieriar conjtinc^ton, are o^etved to have all' the 
prn t m of ihe Moon from new to foil. 

TABLB. 

Taking intervris^ of ten days through the month, 
C 
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the times of the Sun's rising and setting, at London^ 
will be, 

Sunday Ist^ San rises 8 h. 5 m. Sun sets 3 h. 55 m. 
Wednesday lltb, -^ 7h.5am. -•*-• 4h. 4m. 

Saturday ^Ut, - 7 h. 44m. 4h. IGm. 

Equaium of time, is the adjustment of the differ- 
ence g{ time, as shown by a well regulated time* 
piece, and a true sun-^dial. An accurate time^piece 
measures that equable time which is exhibited by the 
rotation of the Earth on its axis; whereas the dial 
measures time by the apparent Amotion of the Sun, 
which, as was pointed out in the former volume, is 
subject to variation. Equal or true time is measured 
by an accurate clock or watch; apparent time is shown 
on the dial. To find true time, we must iidd or 
subtract, as the case may require, a certain number 
of minutes and seconds to apparent time, as it is 
shown on the sun-dial. 

The following table will show what is to be added 
for every fifth day of the month of January : 

. Sunday^ January 1, to the time marked on the dial add 5 4L 

Friday, 6,- - - - - 5 59 

Wednesday - - 11, - - - - - 8 6 

Monday --'-Id, - • - • -959 

Saturday 21, - - - - - 11 34, 

Thursday 36, - - - - - 1« 49 

Tuesday 31, - - - - -. 13 45 

By looking on the Ephemeris, Almanack, &c. it 
will be seen at the bead of the month January^ 
Clock btfore the Sun : that is, if a clock shows true 
accurate time, it must be, on the sixth day, near six 
minutes fester than the Sun, and on the sixteentt^ 

' nearly ten minutes: the foregoing table shows oa 
each fifth day how many minutes the clock must 
be before the time on the dial, and supposing them 
both together on any given day, say the 26th, then 
the clock, to show true time, must be put forw^d 

- 12 m. 49 s. The reason of this is fully explained i(v 
^ Time's Telescope* for 1814, p. 60-3, 
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The Sun enters the sign Aquarius on the 20tb^ at 
21 in. after eight in the evening. 

The new Moon or change happens at 57 m« after 
one at noon> on the lOth^ at which time the Suet 
will be eclipsed^ but the phenomenon will not be 
'Visible in this country: it will be centrally eclipsed 
in west longitude^ 26"^ Z^\y and south latitude 63^ 
45'|. Full Moon happens at *47 m; after nine in 
the morning of the 26th. 

Jupiter appears stationary on the 26th| that is^ as 
has Deen explained above> a h'ne drawn from the 
lE^rth to Jupiter will be a tangent to the orbit of that 
planet^ and for some time he will not appear to 
change his place in the heavens. The Moon will 
.appear on the 'meridian at 45 m. past five in the 
morning of the 2d day of January ; at 42 m. past 
six in the evening of the 19th \ and at 32 m. past 
ten on the 23d. 

Hie young astronomer may be informed that the 
eclipses of Jupiter's first satellite will be visible at 
the following times in the course of this month: 

7th day, 36 m, after 3 in the morning. 

13th 57 midnight. 

23d 50 — 1 in the morning. 
30th 44 «— 3 ditto. 

Mercury will be in her superior conjunction^ that 
is^ at G (see fig. I, p. 22)> at hidf paat three 
o'clock in the morning of the 3 1st. 

Saturn^s conjunction will happen at half past 
eleven on the 23d^ in the evening. 

HISTORY OF JSTRONOMV. 

In the earliest ages of the world the' heavenly bo^ 
dies were probably observed as objects of terror rather 
than as subjects calculated to inspire veneration and 
excite curiosity. It is well ascertained that at a very 
early period the Sim and Moon were reearded^ ehher 
as the gods from whom flowed the blessines most 
important to human existence^ or as the emluems of 
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the Great Being hjr whom ib» ufiivtrw ww (^teaXed, 
and hence they attracted a degree of attention which 
lb(^ never could bav« excited when considered only 
a3 ioanimate portiona of matter. The uncivilised in* 
habitant^ of the earth recognii^ed, without douht^ tboir 
dependence on the luminaries of heaven^ and id thisir 
nightly eiLOuraionSi to which tfaev wtre impelled hy 
hunger^ they must have watched with an anxiety^ oi 
which we can form no conception for the retoiniilg 
Moon to light them to their haunts. But when man 
l>egan to draw his subsistence from less precarious n^ 
aourceiSs he was expit^ to the contemplation oS the 
stars by difiereot and mor^ powerful motives* The 
rudest bperatiofis with, which he o^ikivated theaotl, 
he would soon see were dependant oti the varying 
potions of the Sun^aod banco he would be under due 
necessity of observing and recollecting the changmjS 
seasons^ and fix in his rude calendar the period of theK 
return^ The observations which were thus made 
thrp^^h the feeling of necessity! would ia a tem- 
perate climate^ and beneath a serene sky^ be cpn^ 
nued when that impulse was withdrawn^ and astro- 
nomy would then be studied as a science^ when man 
'began to exerciso his ^ intellectual faculties^^ and feel 
the pleasure which springs from knowledge, however 
amall it3 begioniogs might be. We of course fidd» in 
the very remote ages^ when bistpry and tradition bejpii 
to throw their naingted though confused light over the 
afisurs of the world, that the rising and setting c^ the 
principal stars had been cai-etuily oBsenred^ and that the 
phases and eclipses of the Moon and heroccultationof 
the stars had been firec}uentlv recorded. B]^ observiog 
the times when the principal stars were lost in the light 
of the Sun in the mormng^ and when they emerged ^ 
from bis beams in the evening^ the progress of the Sim 
was traced through the heavens, and the course of the 
Moon and planets was carefully marked by their ^ 
proach to the fixed stars which are situated in their 
path. The revolution which the Sun appeared to per* 
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form in the starry firmamentj embraced all the variety 
oS^esaons, and a narrow zone which encircled his path 
comprehended the orbits of all the other planetB. To 
distinguish therdFore the seasons, and to determine the 
motions and positions of these wandering bodies^ 
the sone^ which the antients called the zodiac^ 
'Was' divided into 12 constellations or signs^ which 
were descriptive either of the motion of the Sun, or 
of' those operations in agriculture and those changes 
of the weather which marked the entrance of that 
hody into, those divisions. These divisions are still 
in use ; and in our Astronomical Occurrencesj besides 
^1^ other observations, there will be found the precise 
minute when the Sun enters each of the 12 signs 
during the year. 

Among the earliest isistTonomical observations of 
which we have any distinct notice, is the account of 
three eclipses of the Moon ^hich were accurately 
observed at Babylon, in the years 719 and 720 before 
the christian sera. Ptolemy, who made use of these 
eclipses for determining the mean motion of the 
Moon> has recorded four other lunar eclipses, of 
which the last was observed at Babylon^ about th& 
year 367 B.C. 

' The astronomical knowledge of the Chaldeans was 
unequivocally marked by their period of eclipses which 
they called Saros^ and which consisted^ of 223 lu- 
nations, equal, according to their calculation, to 6585 
days 8 hours, at the end of which the Moon re7 
turned to the same position with regard to the Sun. 
The eclipses, therefore, which were observed during 
one period, enabled them to predict those that would 
happen in the following period, and all the other phe- 
nomena which result from the combined motion of 
the two luminaries. The accurate tables of some 
modem astronomers make this period 6585 days, 7 
hours j 42 minutes, and 31 seconds, so that the error 
of the Chaldean astronomers amounted only to 17 
C2 
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miniile^ and 29 seconds. Such a degree of accuracy 
coMid not bav« been expected^ a^ ia almost inccediUs. 

. The Cbaldeana made their tropical year to consiatcl 
36& davs^ S hours» 49 nunntes, wd 3Q sacondiSf 
wbich has led modern astPonom^rs to infer that they 
were acquainted with the precession cf the equinoxc% 
of which we shall speak in Mioth^r part of the voIqum. 
They considered the comets as autyect to the aama 
laws aa thoser hy which tb^ planeta are gavernedf hu^ 
revolving in orbits whlf^h receded to a greater distance, 
from the earth. They conjectured tl&t the eclipses 
of the Sun were caused hy the interpoati^n oS the 
'Hoqn'f hut though they seem to hav« been well a^e 
qusjuited with the'spboricity of the earth> ^y db>not 
seem to have guessed at the cause of lunar eotips^ih 
.According to the testimetny of Piodorua Siculus, 
thef»e p^le were a^quaii^ted with the, periods o€ aU 
the planets^ and they regarded the Mooi^aa thosvvilU 
eat of the heavenly bodies, and of oourse the nearest 
to the earth, . 

It cannot he ascertained whether astronomy was 
first cultivated in Emptor Chaldea. The fgyptian^ 
from ih9 heliacal rtsingofSiriusi ascertained tne len^ 
of the year to be 365^ days ; and they werQ probablji^at 
af very early period acquaji;kted with the revoltttiQix of 
Mercury andVec^ua round the Sun^ aod theorder wlncb ^ 
the planets held in the ay^em, and htn^ thc^ were ' 
also a^qudAnledl, it is thought, w^th tbedhrect and letio*^ 
grade motioQjft, and with the stationary appearance 
whieh they sometimesh make. The Egyptians^ it. ia 
knowj^f paid great attention to eclipses^ and Conw^ 
the friend of Archimedes, collected an aeconojfc of 
many eclipses ot the Sun that had. been obsen^ed hy^ 
them. Thames appears to have received from tJhe; 
Egyptians his method of predicting an eclipse of the 
Sun ; and according to Diogenes Mertius, they wer» 
acquainted with the spherical form of the earth,. and> 
that the Hooi9k was eclipsed by entering its shadowi 
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^Thete factey^ says the bitloriaai ' few and im|ierfeot 
aa tbef are, siifficiently ioipms ua with a high aeiMe 
of the astronoioical knowledge of the Egyptians % but 
whatever opinion we may entertain of the exie&t of 
their attainmenta^ and the antiquity of their obterya* 
ivopSf we must consider that enlightened country aa 
the hallowed spot from which science was dimMed 
over Europe, and aa the aou^rce from which Greece 
derived the most preciouaof.ber intellectual treaaurea.f 

The Persians and Phoemeiams, from their local at* 
tuation, nsAist probably halve had frequent iotercoom 
with Egypt ana Chftldea^ |ind they aoun to haive drawn 
from thaae/avoured kingdoma a cooaideraUe portioti ' 
of aatrooomical knowledge. The year Ci the Persians 
consisted of 365 days, bsoA as the^ were acquainted 
with the length of the Sun's period^ they iMlded ain 
intercalary monih at the end o£ every 120 years, and 
it appears that th^r peiiiodi of iitterealation Was esUM 
Uished about 820 years before Christ. It haa bsea 
dsacoveved in the Persian books,, that there were for^ 
nuerly four bright s«Ucs> which pmnled out the font 
cardinal points of tbeheafvens; aneid it. has been 6b* 
served as a very remarkable eoineidaKe^, that aftoot 
3000 years before the christiaa aera^ Aldebaran and 
Antares were situated ex^ly ia the two eqninoctial 
points, whiles Bcgukis and die SotrtAiern Fish were 
placed in the two sohtiees. While other nations 
were applying astronomy merely to the purposes of 
aerlculture and chronology, the Phcenicians were em- 
ploying thfLStarT to guide their atfps thfoi^ the 
trackless oeeait, in time ^ran^ markirae enterprises 
which have associated tbe&r naases with the earliest 
history of co^hmetctal discovery* Their acquaintance 
with the Ursa«minor enabled them to conduct colo- 
nksto the veasote r^ion^ of Europe^ and. transplant 
ioAo the mo^t aavi^j^ climes the arts and sei^ees^ 
which were .cuhivaiedtia^ the east* 

We shalUfor the presen*, onait the ead^ Usliorf of 
astronpmy connected with Cbioft and India,, in order 
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to pursue it in the regions of Greece^ where it bad 
been transplanted from Egypt and Phcenicia. So earljr 
i» the 13th century before the Christian aera^ the *po^ 
sition of the stars, with regard to the circles of the 
sphere/ had been established in Greece with a consi* 
derable degree of exactness ; a strong proof that the 
sphere described by Eudoxus, to which' we shall again 
refer, was the production of a more perfect system 
of astronomy, and that the Greeks merely changed 
the names of the constellations in honour of the 
famous Argonauts. In this fabulous period of Gre- 
cian history, it is impossible to ascertain the state of 
astronomical science, or even to recount the names of 
the individuals who contributed to its progress. Atlas 
«nd Hercules, Linus, Orpheus, and Paiamedes,' are 
all mentioned as improvers of this noble science. It 
was said of Palamedes, ^ho flourished at the time of 
the Trojan war, that he was the inventor of weights 
and measures ; that he regulated the length of the year 
by the apparent course of the Sun, and of the month 
by that of the Moon ; and that in mere close connec*' 
tion with the present subject, he was able, according 
to the testimony of the poet Sophocles, 

' To mark the signs that doiidless skies bestowy 

To tell the seasons when to sail and plow. 
He first devised ; each planelfs order found, 
Its dibtanc^ period, in die blue profaund* 

' [To be eontiaoed.] 

, Cl^e Jtatutaltofd Siar^« 

A dreat^ul winter came ; each day severe, 
Misty when oiild^ and icy<old when clear. . 

CRABBE. 

Th b gloomy uniformity which now reiens through- 
out almost every part of creation, natural^ impels the 
contemplative mind to kK>k for relief in the extraordi*' 
nary chants and agitations which the elements un- 
deigo dunng this season. Scenes are presentipd to the 







view, wdidi, were t()ej leffii frequent, mast strike with 
wonder aod admiration the mo»t incuriout spec- 
tator. 

The effects of cold are more siiddea» aiid» k»ttuuiy in- 
stances^niore extraordinary- and anexfiected, than those 
of heat. He, who has beheld the Tegetable produc- 
tions of even a northern summer, wiU not be greatly 
amazed at the richer and moreluxuriantt bui still re- 
sembling growths of the tropics* But one, who has 
always Imsen accustomed to view water in a liquid and 
colourless state, caxmot form the least conception of 
the same element, as hardened into an extensive plain 
of solid crystal, or covering the ground with a robe 
of the purest white. The highest possible degree of ^ 
astonishment must, therefore^ attend the first view of" 
these phenomena ; and as, in our temperate climate^ 
but a small portion of the year usually affords such 
spectacles, we find that, even here, they have novel^ 
enough to excite agreeable emotions. 

But, i^ is not to their novelty alone that they owe 
their charms. Their intrinsic beauty, perhaps, is in- 
dividually superior to that of the gayest objects pre- 
sented by other seasons. Where, indeed, is the 
elegance and brilliancy that can compare, with that 
which decorates every tree and bush on the clear 
morning succeeding a night of hoar-frost ? Or, what 
is the lustre that would not appear dull and tarniehed^ 
in competition with a field of snow just glazed over 
with a frosty incrustation ? What can be more beatt- 
tiful than the effect of snow and frost at a mill-dam^ 
or rather, where the mill-wheel dashes^? Cowper has 
given us a most picturesque description of this cir- 
cumstance, when be tells us how ^ scornful of a 
check' the ' snowy weight' leaps 

The miUdara, dashes on the restless wheel. 
And wantons in the pebbly ^ulf below : 
No frost can bind it there ; its utmost force 
Can but arrest the light and smoky mist. 
That in iu fall the liquid sheet throws wide. 
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( And stee where it baa bang tb' embnoidered banks 

With forms so Tariousy that no pow'rs of art| . . 
The pencil or the pen, may trace thesoene I 
^ Here glittering turrets rise, upbearing high 
(Fantastic misarrangement!) on the roof 
Laice growth of what may seem the sparkling trees 
And shrubs of fairy land. The crystal drops^ 
That trickle down the branches, fast congealed^ 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid lengthy 
And prop tne pile they but adorned before. 

We have been led to extend these observations cin 
frost, snow, and ice, by the very extraordinary op- 
portunities which have been afforded to us, in the 
past year, of contemplating the wonders, of an al- 
most northern winter. 

The year 1813 might be said to close in darkness ; 
for scarcely was any part of the country around the 
metropolis, for many miles, free from those uncom- 
monly dense, st^gnant^ and light- opposing vapours, 
which involved the whole of London, and its adjacen- 
cies, for seven days, without intermission* This fog 
was followed by a succession of snows^ which falling 
every day, shortly raised mountains, not in London 
only, but throughout the kingdom. Severe frost suc- 
ceeded, and completed the inclemency of the season. 

But these inclemencies were not confined to the 
British islands. They extended almost entirely over 
the continent of Europe ; and at Blois, in the souUi 
of France, so late as the 14th of March, the Loire 
presented, in many places, a solid sheet of ice ; — a 
remarkable phenomenon, indeed, in a country where 
the customary temperature of this month is at SOP, 
and where sprid^, at this time, is usually clad in all 
its milder beauties. 

^' In £ngland> this long frost (which continued, 
with little intermission, from Dec. 27th to Feb. 5th) 
was severely felt by all classes of persons: unaccus- 
tomed to fence agamst the intense cold of a Russian 
climate, we suffered infinitely more than the inhabi- 
tants of that region, who walk out cased in furs, and, 
provided with every species of protection against cold 
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withia doon, defy with impunity all the rigours of 
a Slberiap winter*. 

Neither were we prepared to enjoy the amusements' 
and delights which transport the sons of the north 
into joy at the sight of falling snow. Our horses 
were not accustomed to travel on beaten snow as on 
a solid road, nor our beaux and belles to hazard them- 
selves in tr^ineaus^ or to slide in wheelless carriages 
downhills of ice. 

Among the many extraordinary objects which were 
presented to the eye^ during this severe frosty the state 
of the river Thames was not the least singular. Vast 
pieces of floating ice^ laden with heaps of snow^ were 
seen on the surface^ in every direction. Sometiifnes 
they formed a chain of glaciers— one moment^ united, 
and at another, clashing, and cracking, and dashing 
in a singular a^d awful manner. . These ^alps of 
ice' at length became firmly cemented like a solid 
rock of adamant, and presented a truly picturesaue'ap- 
piearance. The view ot St. Paul's Cathedral, andf of the 
houses, with the white fore-^und, had a veqr singu** 
lar effect } many parts, on which mountains of ice were, 
upheaved^ bore a strong resemblance tothe.rudeinte^i 
rior.of a stone quarr}% . A. full Moon added mucfai to 
the picturesque beauty of the scene. 'At anotiier time/ - 
wbep the thaw had cbmmenced, the Thames afforded 
towards high tide a very tolerable idea of the frozen' 
ocean j grand masses of ice floating along in ^silent 
majesty,^ added to the great height of the water, pre- 
sented a striking object for contemplation* 

. ^ , - . . II • J 

* On the approach of winter, in Russia, dottble wiqdows are 
put up in all the houses, having the joints and interstices caulked 
and neaclj' pasted with paper. This precaution not only fences 
against cold and wind, hut secures a tiree prospect even in the 
depth of winter, as the panes of glass are thus never incmsted * 
with ice. The outer doors, and frequently the floors^ under the 
carpets, ai« covered witli felt. The stoves produce a tempera- 
t»Tt in the most 8pacious apartments and halls which aniiihilaCefl 
all thoughts of winter. 
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Of t^ fws$^$o^tmy 4«Mti)g 'lUs- nnarkaMe finaafc, 
Virgil has furnished a pretty accurate description, in 
tilis^ poetical pidnrfL el ^a Styihtm wiiit«r: 

Bmi^ die^rstall tlietP^oclnatNl herds; forthtnt 
Ko gres& the.fietiit^ ne fauKs llie Ibrssis iPtar : 
The frozen earth lies.baried ^ere* beMr y 

A billyheapy aev'o cuhils deep ia snow ^ ^ 

And aR the west allies of stormy Boreas blow. J 
The$UD> from far, peeps with a sickly ilrce ; 
Too weak the clouds and mighty fogs to cKase^ 
WheerU]^ the 9km he sboo^ bis rosy beady 
Or isi the ruddy ocean se^ks his bed. 
Bwift rivers are with sudden ice constrained), 
And studded wheels are on its back sustained. 
An hoftry 4WW Isr waggens^ which before 
Tall flhipp of,besri0a on i«i beaoift bora. 
Mean tunet perp9iU}aUleet:aad drivisg 9D0W 
Obscure the skies, and hang; on herds mIow: 
Tbe starring eattte perish m their stalts, 
Hpge oxe& Btand im^esecl in wintry waN^ 
.Of snoir coogsiied? mhda liorda are baried tibece 
Of in%b,4 9^i£L^ a^<<Miarpe their hoias af^ea^ 

Bat weimielnowjretvni to- an enumeration' eftlioee 
vea^ue (^hatigee Wbieb lake place inf the kingdom et 
aatore diuriog tlie pveeent neivth; eiicli^y at leae^^ we 
bopeini smU again mark the appeemnee of Jaawifyr^ 
unacooflBpaaoed bf tbe almost StHtibergea wtfiter ef 
IftW. '^ 

In llie ocMmeneeiseitt ef ibte monlb^ nwBumwn 
\Mb quati their letarea^ in search of feed* 

The fowls of heayeni 
T%med by the emel season, crowd around 
Tha winaowin^staftt, and chum the Utttebeea 
^ Which Providence assigns them^ One alone^ 
The redbreatt, sacred to the household gods, 
^VifeU r^ardful of tbe embEoiliag skjr^ 
In. joy^ss ^€^8 ^Lnd'tborny thicket leaves 
His shiv^rii^g mak^apd pays to Iruslsd ssan^ 
Qia anouali visit. 

■ iif W y y iW H I I !■'■ ' ■ ! ■ ! '■ M 'l M ^ 1 .11 1111 n p t U.JH UT* '^ W f ^ lf jf lWI' H i i>li ■■ • 

'We msMahape doeS'Oiiifelittsioas to^lihe^iSraoriinaiy ftost 
of lA14i$ rafaniBg aur. ws da ffi 4o aft JhsereBting^ Mttle wm ee 
tUeauljjMaabdBa Aefrhiisiea^ sirietjrf^gaeseBsim.'^lt msf 
be had of our publishers. 
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The oedbmst (mflaa nAemla) pays our atteotion 
with k long'. Larks (olotidaofoefuw) coneregate^ and 
^ to die waiw stobbla for shelter; and the nuthatch 
fyi^a AcnogMc^ia heard. The shelless snail or slug (K« 
max) maiies it afpearance. The nrissel-thrash (turdm 
otfciooriw) begins its song. > The hedge** sparrow (syZ- 
oisr tn^dif fiiri»>^ and the thrush (turdui niuticus)^ 
btgni to ain^. The tittnouee <pani«)pu1l8 straw out 
of the thatch^ in search of insects. This bird is also 
very active inolinabing and running about the trees 
for the same purpose^ and the redbreasts search about 
tbe holes: of walls for snails, ' The latter, towards the 
dose of autuiBQ^ fetire into walk and decayed trees, 
and so a^lutinate diemsel^^ together, by means of 
the viseous fluid wreh which their bodies are abun- 
dantly supplied, as enabk them, if undisturbed, to pre- 
serve life, even through tke most inclement wihtef • 

Linnets (fi^vigiUa Uvtota) con^gite ; and rooks 
(fiuyij^ frugiiegiu) resort to their nest trees. The 
hotise-sparTow (fringiUa domestica) chirps ; the bat 

^ ■ J III 11 1 ■ J ' ■' ■ i ■ . ■■ ■■■■■■ I ■ ■ I 

'In the beautiful invitation to a redbreast .byVifoentfioume^ 
translated by the amiable Cowper, are the following appropriate 
lines: 

Sweet bird ! whom tfae winter contrains-^ 
- And seldom anotber it can — 
To seek a retreat, while he reigns. 

In t^e well-sheltered dwellings of man. 
Who never can seem to intrude, 
Tho^in all places equally free. 
Come oft' as ^e season is rude ! 
Thou art siure tp be welcome to me. 
The poet| haviag * promised a feast ^ his window^/ j^ad con- 
vinced of being < paid with a song,' tl^us beavtifi^ly prq^Qeed^: 
Then, soon as the swell of the buds 
Bespeaks the renewal of springy 
Fly hence, if thon wilt, to the woods. 

Or where it shall please thee, to sing : 
Aad f^qld'st tboM^ compiled by a frost, 

Qome agalo to ipy window or door,, 
Doubt not an affecUoi^ate host; 
*' - Only pay as thou pay'dst me before. 

For fkne remainder of this translation, and the no less exquisite 
original, see Hayley's life of Cowper,Tol. iv, p. 567. 
D 
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j(veqferHl(Q) eLDpewTB ; spiders sfaoot out their webs; 
the blackbird (turdus menila) whistles; and the 
skylark sings. The fieldfares, red^wtnffs, skylarks, 
and .titlarks, resort to watered meadows tor ft>dd, and 
lure, in part, supported by the gnats which are on the 
anow^ near the water. Earth-worms lie out on the 

¥ round, and (he shelUsnail {helix nemoralis) ap^m* 
bje chaffinch (JringiUa Calebs) sings; jackdaws repair 
to the tops of churches ; and the grey and white mg- 
fail {inotadlla boamda and alba) appear. Broods of 
these birds will flit round cows while feeding in moist 
pastures,^ approach their noses, and even go under 
their bellies in search of insects. Snipes, woodcocks, 
herons, wild ducks, and other waterfowl, retire 
iprom the frozen marshes to streams that are still 
open; and, as the cold strengthens, sea-birds come up 
the rivers in quest of food. 

The fiimer exerts all his care in tending the do- 
mestic cattle. Cows can scarcely pick out any grass, 
and depend chiefly on hay for suppprt : early lambs 
and calves are housed, and watched with almost pa- 
ternal solicitude. 

Droopine, the laboarar ox 
Stands cohered o'er witli snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. 

The bleating kind 
- £ye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth, 
with looks of dumb despair; then sad, dispersed,. 
Dig for the withered herb thro' heaps of ^now. 

The footless wilds 
^ Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 
Tho' timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various form, dark snares, and dogs, 
An4 more unpitying men, the garden seeks. 
Urged on by fearless want. 

Rabbits enter plantations, and commit great havoc 
by stripping trees of their bark. The sharp-eyed fox 
steals from the wood, and, rendered bold by famine, 
makes his incursions into the henroost and farmyard. 
The weasel and polecat also may be added to the 
number of the marauders. The cold-blooded ani- 
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nnals, as the frog, snake^ and Insard^ai^. quite be- 
numbed by the cold, and so remain till the approach 
of warm weather. The dormouse, marmot, &c. take 
their winter-sleep ; while the squirrel and the field- 
mouse subsist, in their retreat, upon the prorisiofi 
which they have laid up during the autumn. 

The flowers of the rosemary {rosmannus offidnalie) 
begm t6 open". The winter aconite {heUebcrus hiema- 
lu)i and the bear's foot (h.fatidus),Kn in flower about 
thQ middle of the month ; the mezereon (daphne m.) 
^ breathes mild its early sweets ;* and the red^dead- 
nettle (larnhm purpureum) flowers under the shelter 
of southern hedges. ^ The snowdrop (galantkus nwaUs) 
teems on the point of blowing; the common creep* 
mg crowfoot (ranuncuhM repens) is in flower j and 
the crocus, if the weather be mild, app^rs above 
ground. Ivy casts its leaves; the catkin, or male 
blossom of the hazel (corylus (xoeUana), uofolds; the. 
flowers of the holly {Hex aquifoUurh) be^in to open ; 
and the leaves of the honeysuckle {loTohera petichf' 
meimm) are quite out. Towards the end of January, 
the daisy (fiellU perennis) is in full bloom. 

^ In this month, the farmer carries out manure to 
his fields, and repairs quickset hedges ; taking advan- 
tage of the dry and hard ground, during frost.. The 
barn resounds with the flail, barley being now thrash- 
ed for malting ; he lops forest trees, and cuts timber 
for winter use. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaviog, unconcerned,' 
Tbe chearful haunts of man ; to wield the axe, 
And driFe the wedge, in ponder forest drear, 
From morn to eve his sohtary task. 
Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears. 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur, 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow ; «nd now, with many a frisk 

' Kirke White has written a beauUf ul ode to the rosemary. See 
T.T. for 1B14, p. ^. 
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Wide-acamp'rlo^ silatches up die driiW InoW 
With iv'rj teeth, or ploughs it with his SDOttt; 
. Theii shakes his powdered coat, and barks for joy. 

About the end of the months in dry weather^ peas 
aud beans are sown^ and velcbes for seed or fodder. 
Hogs are kill^ for bacOB^ and beef add bants akv 
8iBG4ced* • t 

. Shooting is a fitvourite amu^emeiit at tbis season of 
the year ; other sports^, ^sp^ are resorted t<^^ wheii 
die weather permits^ partieu|atly skatiifg« 

Of the uses of snow^ we have before spoken at 
len^b'. It is a common opinion, that snow ftttifizes 
the lands on whieh i( falls more, than fairi> in consd« 
quence of the nitrous salts which it is supposed lo 
acquire by freezing y this^ ho^ever^ is not Ihe case s 
si\ow is chiefly qft^fuj a^acoveringi. and inniwteh^ 
iffg and pulverising ih^soil. . Thomson falls \tk\Q the 
popular error : 

Thro' liie bTue tereoe. 
For j»igbt too. fine^ th: etherial kitbb flks ; 
Killidg infectious dampSy and the spent air 
Storing afresh with elemental life. 

Dr.£.D. Clarke, in his Travels (vol. ij p. 1 l^records 
a very curious ana beautiful phenomenon, which he 
witnessed before the breaking up of the winter BeasoQ 
at il^t. Petersburghi ^ Snow, in the most regular and 
beautiful crystals, fell gently on our clothes^ and on 
tne sledge, as we were drivmg in the streets : all of 
them possessed exactly the same figure, and the same 
dimension. Every particle consisted of a wbc^l or 
star, with six equal rays bounded fay citcuibfetftnces 
of equal diameters : tney had ail bf ibetii the same 
number of rays branching from a cbmi!non centre. 
The size of each of these little stars was equal to the 
circle presented by dividing a pea into two^tel parts. 
This appearance continued during tht^ ndurs, in 
which time no other snow fell,^ and there was suffi- 
cient leisure to examine them with the stric^test atten- 

» See T.T. for 1814, p. IP. 
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lion.' As water^ in iu crystallization (continues Dr. 
Clarke)^ seems . to consist of radii diverging from a 
common centre^ by the usual appearances on the sur- 
fices of the ice^ it might be possible to obtun the 
theory and .ascertain the laws nrom which this stellar 
.<atructure results. Monge^ president of the French 
Iqstitute, noticed^ in falling snow, stars with six equal 
jraysy which fell during winter, when the atmosphere 
was calm. This is also recorded b^ Haiiy. Dr. 
Clarke has accompanied this description with three 
woodcuts, to which we refer the curious reader* 

Ice-hiUs^andice^palaces^ have already been noticed*. 
As a supplement to the latter the reader may consult 
Cowper s beautiful description, in the * Task,' book y^ 
vss. 127-177* Ice-bridges are frequent in Germany. 
They are made, when a nyer is frozen oyer^ by spread* 
ine straw on the ice, and watering it ; and when that 
is frozen spreading more, till it can bear a waggon or 
almost any weight. 

The lowest degree of cold, during the night, in 
England (latitude 53^ 25') in January, 1814, was as 
follows ; the observations were made from a self-re- 
gistering thermometer, which was placed in an exposed 
situation to the souths about 15 feet from the earth. - 
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the cold, We befieve, iii itfrttkv yfcars'has'bfeett 
iiiTore intense for a night 6r tw6, yet b6 l6ng« ebh)^ 
huaiice of very told weatheir has 8eldotft,if 'cvtt*, bcto 
experienced in this climate. Oh Jknoafry 16, daring 
the night, t!he iheirfnometet wa^ down to leero ; tod 
it has beeh iiotieed by a scicritific; "observer ^i Ifce 
Weather, that he has frequently seeiti Fs^hrenhcit's tbepi 
mometer at 20^; severd times at 1!S^, ihore tlha'ti <^cc 
at lO^ ;6ildc 'at €<^, and once l^o lofw as 2^ bdbw 
6, Viz. 34 degrees below thfe fifecizing ocrtnt, Thii 
happened on Christinas day 1/96, and is repittiea tb 
be the most intense degr^^of cold riVer obsdrved in 
Englatld. 
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SOME etymologists derive February from F^rua, 
an epithet ^iven to Juno, as the ^odiless of purifica- 
tion.; while others attribute the origin of the name ;to 
Febntai a feast b«ld by j^he Romans in this month, 
in behalf of the manes of the deceased. The Saxons 
named February, . sprout- kele, on account of the 
sprouts of the cole-wort which began to appear in 
this month. - 

36lemarfcal)le 9ap0. 

2. — PURIFICATION OF THB BLBSSED VIRGIN MARY. 

This festival is of high antiquity, and the antient 
Christians observed it hy using a great humber of 
lights ; in remembrance, as it is supposed, of our 
blessed Saviour's being declared. by iSimeon, to be a 
light to lighten the Gentiles. This practice continued 
in England till the second year of Edward the Sixth, 
when Archbishop Cranmer forbade it by order of the 
then privy-council. And hejice the name of Candle* 
ims Day. The Greeks call -this festival Hypant^ 
which signifies the Tneeting, betause Simeon and 
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AnM !m^t our Lord in tbe Temide ^n tkia day. Tke 
cah^les c«rried nbout on this day irerc blewed fay tbf 
priests^ It is little noted in Nonhunvberland (dbsenrei 
Mr. Hatchindon), bnt by name« 

Mr. Braffd, in bis (^ervntions on Bourne's XIX 
cbap. firooi Bac^on^s lleliques of Rome^ fo^ i'64^ mafeeft 
a quotation which informs us, that the Romans, in tbe 
service of their god Mars^ and his mother Februa^ 
bade processions in the city of Borne with lighted 
torches ; the remains of which custom still existing 
with the vulgar in'ifhfe ^e of Popc'Sergius. he com- 
manded that it^Oiitd'be conv6ftedin¥o«i'boly office 
of Che Christian cfhofch^ and that th^congn^aiionon 
the same day made th^ir approach to the>high altar 
with lighted tapftrt, fe hoiWUr 6f the hiriy Vifgilk 
Those who sigh fdr the sahcttly^f 'thecfaurefa in such 
reviews of her ceremonies, must consider this was 
done to conclliaae the minds of those )ong used in 
such spectacles and solemn shews ; and that an aus- 
terity whidh should at oiice have abolished such acts^ 
to which a1mo3t^every mind wa^ 'pfejudiced, would 
have greatly reti(rded/ff not totally pre^ented^ the pro- 
gress df conversion.* .... 

This day is called ^Christ's Presentation/ ^the holi- 
day of St. Sitirieon/ and> in the north of England^ 
the ^ Wives' Feast Day.' At Bippon^ on the Sunday 
before Candlemas Day, 4he Collegiate Church is ttift 
one continued bkze' of light a:!! the -afternoon, an im- 
mense numberof candles-being burnt beforeat. 

He was bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, and suffered 
martyrdom in OT6, under (he persecution of Liomius, 
' by command of Agricolau*, governor of 'Cappadooia 
and the lesser Armenia. His festival is kept a holi» 
day in the Grtdc church on the lltb of February. 
In the holy wars his relics were dispersed over ttiife 
West, and hh veneration was propagated by many 
miraculous cures, especially of sove throats. He is 
the principal patron of the dommonwealth of iRagusa* 
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No Other reason than the ^reat devotion of the people 
to this celebrated martyr ot the churchy aeem^ to liave 
given occasion to the woolcombers to choose hioi the 
titular patron of their profession ; and his festival is 
still kept by them at Norwich with a soleain guild. 
Perhaps the iron combs, with which he is said to have 
been tormented, ^ve rise to this choice. 

5. — QUINGUAGBSIMA SUNDAY. See SBFTUAGBSIMA, 
5.-^8AINT AGATHA. . 

^ The cities of Palermo and Catana dispute the ho- 
nour of her birth ; but they do much better, who, by 
copying her virtues, strive to become her fellow-citi- 
jEens in heaven.' {Butler.) She suffered martyrdom 
under Decius in the year 25 1 . Agatha was honour* 
ably descended, and very beautiful. Her personal 
chanhs soon attracted the notice of Quintianus, praetor 
or governor of the provinc^^ who, beine unable to ac- 
coinplish his base designs, sent her tq be imprisoned, 
for not worshipping the Pagan deities. Quintianus 
afterwards ordered her to be stretched on the rack ; 
which torment was usually accompanied with stripes, 
the tearing of the sides with iron, hooks, and burning 
them with torches. ^ The brutal governor, enraged to 
see her suffer all this with cheernilness, commanded 
her breasts to be tortured, and. afterwards to be cut 
off. At which she made him this reproach : ^ Cruel 
tyrant ! do you not blush to torture this part of my 
body; you who sucked the breasts of a woman your- 
self?' He then remanded her to prison with a severe 
order, that neither medicine nor food should be allowed 
her* But Go,d would be himself her physician, and 
sent the apostle St. Peter to comfort her, who healed 
all her wounds, and filled her dungeon with a heavenly 
light. Quintianus, not at all moved at the miracu- 
lous core of her wounds, four days after caused her to 
be stript, and then rolled over live coals mixed with 
broken potsherds. Bebg carried back to prison she 
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made this prayer: 'Lord, my Creator, you have al* 
ways protected me from the cradle. You have taken 
from me the love of the world, and given me patience 
to sufier: receive now my soul/ Aher whicn words 
she sweetly expired. — (Butler ahr,Yo\. i,p^ 158*9,) 

This day is also ealled * Eastern's Een' and Pantak^ 
Tuesday* iS^Aitio^ is the preterite ofshfb^, an antiquated 
word which signifies to hear or make confession. On 
this day it was usual for the people to c^w, that 
they might be the better prepared for the observation 
of the ensuing season of penitence^ and for receiving 
the sacrament at £aster* It was s^terwards converted 
into a day of idle sports and dmuseihents ; ind within 
these few yeats, in iftatiy part* 6f England, Ita anni- 
versary was distinguished by Tiot and drunkennessi by 
buU-baitine, cock-fighting, and such other diversions 
as were calculated to promote cruelty, inhumanity, 
and every thing the mt>st opposite to the virtues mliich 
it was the intention of the church to teach and en- 
courage. These barbarous customs^ we fear, are not 

now wholly abolished* 

The followiftg afccount of t?odc-throwing is ^ven 

by Mr. Brand, who fiays, * I gathered the following 

particulars firom a person ^ho regretted that' in his 

younger years he had often beei^ a -pai^aker of the 

sport. The owner of the totk trjuns his birS fot some 

time before Shrove-Tuesday, and tlit^ws a stick at 

him himself, in order to prepare him for the fatal day, 

by accustoming him to walch iht tfareatimed danger, 

and, by springing aside, avoid the fatal blow. He 

holds the poor Victim on the spot marked out, by a 

cord fixed to his leg, at the distance of nine or ten 

yards, so as to be out of the way of the stick himself. 

Another spot is marked, at the distance of twenty-_two 

yards, for the person who throws to stand upon. He 

has three shySy or throws, for two pence, and wins 

the cock if he can knock him down, and run up and 

catch him before the bird recovers his legs. The ia» 
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human pastime does not end with the cock's life, for 
when killed it is put into a hat^ and won a second time 
by the person who can strike it out. Broomsticks 
are generally used to sky with, * The cock, if well 
trained, eludes the blows of his cruel persecutors for 
a lone time, and thereby clears to his ikiaster a consi- 
derable sum of money'/ For some remarks on these 
barbarous practices^ see T. T. for 1814, p, 36. 

In Pasquin's Palinodia there is a minute description 
of Shrove-Tuesday sports : 

<< It was the day of all dayes in the yeare. 
That anto Bacchus hath his dedication, 
When mad-brained Prentices, that no mien feare, 
* Certhrow the dens of • * recreation ; 
When taylors, cobiers^ plaist^rers, smiths, and masons^ 
And every rogue will beat down Barbers* basons^ 
Whereat Don Constable in wrath appeares, 
And runs away with his stout balbadiers^ 

^ It viras the day whereon both rich and poore 
Are chiefly feasted with the self-same dish, 
When every paunch, till it can hold no more, 
Is fritter-filled, as well as heart can wish ; 
And every man and maide doe take their tame, 
And tosse their pancakes up for feare they bume, 
And all the kitchen doth with laughter sound, 
To see the pancakes fall upen the ground. 

** It was the day when every kitchen reekes, 
And hungry people keepe a Jubile, 



When flesh doth bid adieu for divers weekes. 
And leaves old ling to be his deputie. 

'** It was the day when Fallen goe to block, 

And every spit is filled. 
When cocks are cudgeled down with many a knock. 

And hens are thrasht to make them short and tender ; 
When country wenches play with stoole and bail. 
And run at barly-breake untill they fall.^ 



' Observations on Popular Antiquities, vol. i, p. 67, 4to ed. by 
Mr. Ellis. 

*For a mass of curious particulars relative to this day, see 
firaad,as above quoted. 
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ThiK custom of frying pancakes on this day is still 
retained in many famihes throughout the kingdom^ 
but we think the practice not likely to last another 
century. In the northf the Monday preceding Shrove 
Tuesday is called Colhp Monday ; eg^s and collops 
(slices of bacon) composing an usual dish at dinner 
on this day. 

In the Romish churchy it was particularly prescribed 
that all oflFences should ^be mutually forgiven^ and re- 
conciliation take place^ before they entered upon the 
solemnities of Lent ; and this was consequenuy a day 
of mutual intercourse and amity. In ^veraJ antient 
Roman Catholic ikmilies the kitchen is opened/ and 
every neighbour and passenger is permitted to enter 
and frv a pancake, for which the necessaiy provision 
is maae ready. This seems to be derived from a-'cus* 
torn in the refectory of religious houses, where the 
table was spread on this day for a\l pilgrims, travellers, 
and visitants. In Newcastle, Durham, and odier 
places, the great bell of the church is toiled, the ser- 
vants have m>liday, and whoever partakes of the pan- 
cakes of the day must fry them ; a circumstance which 
occasions high kitchen mirth. In the keeping of the 
vigils of all solemn days, the ceremony began at noon.. 
The ringing of the great bell at noon was a signal to 
clear the larder of flesh meat^from which time its use 
was prohibited.— cJHwtcWnww^.) 

At Ludlow, there is a singular custom on this day. 
A rope of thirty-six yards long and three inches thick 
is provided at the expense of the chaqciberlain or chief 
constable, which at three o'clock in the afternoon is 
suspended at one of the market-house windows till 
the clock strikes four, when it is immediately thrown 
into the street by the chamberlain^ and there seized 
by the bands of several hundred persons. On this oc* 
casion Uie inhabitants are divided into two parties, 
namely, Castle and Broad Street wards against those 
of Old Street and Corve Street. 
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A tcene of great tumult continues till one of the 
}Mities has succeeded in pulling the rope to the ^tre- 
floity of one of the wards; after which^ it is g«n^»lly 
punehased of the victors, by subacripdon, apd con* 
tended for a second and sometimes a third time. 

It is s0^id the practice of this uncouth aod danger- 
ous amusement was adopted by the corporatiooi in 
derisbn of the cruet and unjust condemQatioa and 
execation of two bailiffs of the town, by tb^ rpyal 
fiartv, $t the time of the calamitous dispute between 
the nouses of York and Lancastet* 

The Popish Carniyal commences from Twelfth-day, 

and vsitftlly holds till Lent. At Rome> the Carnival 

4aftts fot nme days, aqd it is no where seen in such 

peifeetioii as at this place. Dr. Smith thus describes 

it^ *Thc eqttipajcs on the Corso (the principal stjo^et 

of the city) disprayed great magnificence^ and a fan^- 

|as& style 6f6rnametit never indulged but in Co^mval 

tiAC. • They were preceded by running-fooUpco, 

andl attended by numerous servants in spJ^ndid liveries. 

•The great variety of droll masks on foot were b>y f^ 

(the moht diverting pfart of the scene. Here were 

Slumbers of coarse athletic carmen dressed as wojK^en^ 

faaniiig themselves with a pretended delicacy an^l^t- 

lessaess highly comic, and banging on the arms .of 

iheir mistresses, whose Kttle slender figures, strpttiqg 

in breeches, made no less ridiculous an $ippefira^ce. 

This kind of metaniolrphosis, on such an occasion, 

and in such k rank, is entertaining enough, thpi^ 

toot, in my opinion, to be tolerated in any tlu9g l^^e 

^gdax society. A very common character ijgi t^e 

masquerades is a man dressed like a quaker, who rum 

up to every bod;^, making a sort of thrilling hnz^x^ 

noise with his lips, and a very idiotic stare. W^ 

GOttkl not enter much into the humour of this pcir- 

^onage; for he never spoke, nor made ^ny o^her ju>ise 

Shan t^ Above. We fancied he was meant to burl^sqvie 

our nation ; for an En^ishman is always so dressed 
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on the UaTiaa Mtge, and espeoitfHy «i we sometiiiiM 
siiVMhase efaaracters riudnng otie anoiher triol^i^y fay 
ttaeiiifid^ iti^e EtigHsh msnaer oaricfttuvcd. After 
the pfomenade bad contitmed about two hxmts, 4ie 
ooatiies 'Were ali drawn up in anrow on eaeh side of the 
stMetj aAd loot pjEi^setigerB either statieiied between 
them atid ibe hoiwea^ or seated on rows of chairs of 
fadfidies on the foot-walk, \fhkb k in aome parts 
raiaed tbtise &r four feet a^v« the omtral payecneiit. 
A ht^nt r«ee now took place. 

.^ We t&tMd wi^ the tAotiet crowd (cotithiues Dr. 
Sttith)^^ei7 afternoon^ onr£n^ish cloAes serTinrg 
inofC Gonvpletef^ as a mascjuefade dress, and p»rocntins 
ua a number m rencottnters, ^1 ef the feeetious and 
gDed4iimioufed kind. On the laat dajr of the <3ttHA^ 
vd, lAl the diverriom were carried to the highest pheh» 
tiit «etowd was ptodVgiovts } but akbou^ eTery body 
waa luH of tndm, and all distinotion of tanks and 
persons laid ^ide, the whole passed off iMitbom «tbfe 
least ill b^ba^iour, or any thing like a quarrel. It was 
the itvoat good-humoured mob I ever saw« AbcKtt 
dosk ef ery body took a sman lighted tap«* in ttxeir^ 
hands, and most people held several ; bappy were ribej^ 
who could keep the greatest number lighted, for the 
amusement consisted iti jurying to extinguish each 
otbar'a candles* Some people carried large flaoRibeauK. 
All the windows, and «ven voofs, being crqwded^wiih . 
spectators, atid scarcely any body w'tlhout lights, ^ 
street looked like a starry ficfliament. iBebw iweTe' 
many carria^BS ^parading qp and down, miiah iHieie 
vi^bimaieal and gaudv ttein bad yet appeared. Some 
reaemUed triumphal cars, deoked iwilh wreaths «f 
ftnNrers and pacti^colotMied lamps in /festoona. The 
company within cacried jtapBrs,r a(nd a plentiful ammn^ 
nmon cii at^ar tplonia, with which they polled then* 
ae^akuoMoete aneaofa side, ins^Bcmob that ihefirid^of 
aeiien todG^-ineKt morning .is if there ;had been a 
shower-of enow. Theseearriages eontmed the first 
company and naost^^c^gant womai in RoQde, fanus- 

E 
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tically dressed^ but generally uninasked» They were 
open to the jokes and compliments of any body who 
chose, to. stand on the steps of their coach doors^ 
which were very low, and the ladies were not back- 
ward in repartee. When they had no answer ready^ 
a, volley of sugar- plums generally repulsed their be- 
siegers. The ranks on the raised footway, and the 
crowd below, were in a continual roar of laughter^ 
some with effusions of real humour, while those wha 
could sport no better wit bawled out, as they carried 
their branches of wax candles, *^ Sia amazzaiQ chLnwk 
halume"' (Kill all those that have no lights); ta 
which the others answered, " Kill all those that have." 
Others called out, ^'Siano Qmazzati gUabbati, barbieri, 
capucini^ or mylardi/' the latter to us Englishmen ; 
and sometimes they called us. Francm (Frenchmen). 
A few fire- works were exhibited, but no very capital 
ones. On the whole, we were highly entertamed 
with this grotesque amusement^ and could not but 
admire the perfect good-nature of the people, who 
could carry off such a scene without the least disorder* 
Between eight and nine o'clock every body retired^ 
and all was quiet'.' 

8. — ASH-WSDNBSDAY. 

. Formerly Lent began on the Sunday after Quinqua^ 
gerima, i. e. our first Sunday in Lent, and ended at 
£aster, containing in all 42 days; and subtracting the 
6 Sundays which are not fasts, there remained only 
36 fasting-days, the tenth part of 360, the number of 
days in the antient year, then considered as a tythe of 
the year consecrated to God's service. To these 36 
fasting-days, however, of the Old Lent, Gregory added 
four days more, to render it equal to the time of our 
Saviour's fasting, causing it to begin on Ash^Wednes^ 
day, three days after Qumquagerima; and thus it has 
remained ever since. Lent is not of apostolic insti- 
■ ii^i I . t I ■ ■ ' III I— — — ^1— ^— ' 

■ T<mr oil the Conun^nl, f ol ii, p, 50. 
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tton, nor was it known in the earlier ages of thet 
Christian church. 

The name only of this da^ remains, the peculiar 
customs are forgotten. Penitents expressed their hu- 
miliation by sackcloth and ashes. Fuller, ' in his 
Church Hist. p. 222, mentions a custom ^ Of giving 
ashes on Ajsh- Wednesday, to put in rememhrance 
every Christian man, in the beginning of Lent and 
penance, that he is but ashes and earth, and thereto 
shklh return/ In the Protestant church the commi- 
nation or service contains a public rehearsal of those 
curses which 'we find denounced in the scriptur^s^ 
to wbich^ with an impious arrogance, we add an amen 
(not with a petition for aversion) ; assumiin^ a right of 
denunciation and judgment, when humiliation, con- 
trition, and tears, would better befit the congrega- 
tion in the rehearsal of the very curses by which 
most of them probably stand condemned. 

For some remarkable fasts, and directions for ^keep- 
ing the true Lent,' see T.T. for 1814, p. 39. 

•14.— SAINT VALENTINE. 

^ -Valentine was an antient presbyter of the church: he 
suffered martyrdom in the persecution under Claudius 
II, at Rome. Being delivered into the custody of a 
man named Asterius^ one of whose daughters was af- 
flicted with blindness, he restored the use of her sight ; 
and, by this miracle, converted the whole family to 
Christianity. They afterwards suffered martyrdom", 
Valentine, after a year's imprisonment at Rome, was 
beaten with clubs, and then beheaded, in the Via Fte- 
minia, about the year 270, 

The custom of choosing Valentines and of sending 
love-letters on this day, is discussed at length i/x T.T. 
for 1814, p. 3?- 

The first inventor of this custom (observes Mr. 
Hutchinson) must have been somre benevolent female, 
who studied to encourage the intercourse of the sexes ; 
for by such means intimacies might arise, productive ' 
of love and marriage engagements : or otherwise the 



' firtt design of ttuue lots was^ that those who sliared in 

the dances, and diversions, might have their propti 

partners aasignedj. without hoarding the comusron 

wd dispkaMure which muet necessari}} arise in the 

liberty of choice. 

The ftcelioua ^ Poor Rohin,' in hiaAkttanackfbr 
175 7» saysjr ^ Tern^ ia no sooner out, bnt in cornea Va« 
lentioe to trade in aweethearu. Then the maida look 
oiU iduivp if possible to have him. for a ValcntuMi 
whom thev could iowardly incline to chuse foi a hue* 
band; ano as for those who are governed by lump 
lovOi if Valentine's day wiU not do for them, here ia 
Pancake day a coming, one to please the fancy^ and 
the (^r toe appetite ; for there are a great many 
buncb-*ctodf in the worlds that had rather have a belly 
full of victual! than a handsome sweetheart : not thai 
I would encourage any body to neglect their victuals 
for the sake of a woman^ much less to go to playa ot 
masqueradea to seek a handsome woman^ where you 
have a better chance to meet with be^iuty than virtue/ 

To the same author we owe the following lines^ so 
characteristic of this day's pastimes : 

This moath bright Photbas enters Piscea^ ' 
The maids will have good store of kisses ; 
For always, when the Sun comes there, 
Valenltne'i Da^r is drawing near, 
And betb the men and maids iaoKaa 
To chase them each a VaJantine ; 
And if a man gets one he loves. 
He gives her first a pair of gloves. 
Am by tba way reaieaibcr this^ 
To seal the favoar with %kim : 
The kiss beg^ more lava^and then 
That love begets a kiss again, 
f^uil this trade the man d&th eatch| 
And then he does propose the match ; 
The womaa^ wiiliog^ tho' she% shy, 
^ gives the man tms soft reply, 
' I'U not resolve one thmg or other, 
I7ntil I first consnlt my mother;^ 
When she say* so, Vis half a grant, 
And nay be taken te Qonient. 
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To compensate, for the introduction of these homely 
lines, we will present our readers with some beautiful, 
stanzas from the lyric muse of Mr^. Robinson : 

No tal^A of love to you I seoKl, 

No bidden flame discover, 
I glory in the name of friend. 

Disclaiming that of lover. 
And novTy while each fond sighing youth 
Repeats.his vows of love and truth. 
Attend to thiij advice of mine — 
With caution choose a Valentine. 

Heed not the fop, who loves himself. 

Nor let the rake you r love obtain ; 
Choose not the miser for his pelf. 

The drunkard heed with cold disdain ; 
The profligate with caution shun, 
^ His race of ruin soon is run : 
To none of these your heart incline. 
Nor choose from Uiem a Valenttne. 

But should some generous youth appear. 

Whose honest mind is void of art, 
Who shall his Maker's laws revere. 

And serve him with a willing heart; 
Who owns fair Virtue for his guide, 
. Nor from her precepts turns aside ; 
To him at once vour heart resign. 
And bless your faithful Valentine. 

Though in this wilderness below 

You still imperfect bliss shall find. 
Yet such a friend will share each woe, 

And bid you be to Heaven resigned : 
While Faith unfolds the radiant prize. 
And Hope'^still points beyond the skies, 
At life's dark storms you 11 not repine. 
But bless the day of Valentine*. • 

15. — EMBER WEEK. 

The Ember days are the Wednesday^ Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, and after the 
13th of December. It is enjoined by a canon of the 
church, 'that Deacons and Ministers be ordained, or 

' See also T.T. for 18 14, p. 33, note, for an elegant i/ew <Caprit 
on this subject. 
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mtde^ but onlj on the Sandays immcdialeljr festlowing 
these Ember t«Mli/-^Nebofi.X 

24. — SAINT MATTHIAS. 

Matthias was^ probably^ one of the seventy disci- 
ples^ and was a constant attendant upon our Lord^ 
• froQi the time of his- baptism by St* John until his 
ascension. Upon the death of JudMh, St* Peter re- 
commended to the consideration* of the Christians 
assembled at^ Jerusalemj the necessity of supplying 
this vacancy: and two were appointed; Joseph^ called 
Barsabas^ who was sumaraed Jufttw, and Matthias. 
It was determined by lot in favour of the latter^ who 
was accordio^y numbered with the eleven apostles. 
Matthias employed the 6x^ years of bis ministry m 
Judea; afterwards he travdicd eastwmrdi his resi* 
dence being prinetpaUy^ according to St« Jerome^ 
near the river Apsarus^ and the haven Rvssus. Here 
he continued for some time, but was al last murdered 
by the barbarous natives. The gospel and traditions 
published under his name are considered spurious. 



^dtrotiomtcal ^mtttmts. 

K)i the Supmor PloMis. 

Thb apparent motion of a {Janet, if seen from the 
earth, is called its Geocentric motion ; if seen from the 
Sun, it is denominated its Heliocentric motion. 

The superior planets are Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
the Herschel, besides the four smaller bodies which 
revolve between Mars and Jupiter, viz. 'Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno, and Vesta. Of these, and of the superior planets 
individually, we have given full accounts iii Time's 
Teleicope for 1814 ; we shall now show, by means 
of figures^ under what circumstances they are -some- 
times in ixnfjvnction with the Sun, sometimes in oppo^ 
sition, and sometimes in quadrature. 
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l>t S> Jig. 2 and 3^ be the Sun ; QPO a 
pan of Iba Orbit of Japitar ; P the planet | mfe 
or nkg ^ Earth's orbit. When the Earth la at ^ 
the Sun at S, and the planet at P, the plane! is in 
eo&junetkHn : when the Earth n at ft, the Sun at S, 
stnd the planet at P, the phnet is then in opposttioa : 
wbea the E»rtb is at n or gv <»i the phinet at P^ the 
jdaaet wm be m qnadratuie*^ It is erident^ ther^Botrt^ 
front the figure, that the superior planets move in 
orbits farther distant isom the Son tluui the orbit criF 
the Earth. 

,h The apparent diameter of a supertor planet ii 
greatest when the planet is in opposition; ferthM 
Its distance from the Earth is lest than it is when in 
coiV«mctiont by the diameter of the Earth's oiikt or 
ISO^OOa^OOOmtUiens of miles. See the abo^ j(i|r. 

II. The geocentric velocity of a superior planet is 
greatest at its conjunction and oppo8itK)n. For ares 
of a given length near the pobita d and k, when the 
l^aaef b seen from the Earth in conjunction or oppos{«> 
tion, woiridappetf greater dian arcs in any other part' 
of the Earth's lorbit^ viewed from the planet P, because 
theformer are seen dkectly, the latter obliquely : con* 
aequently these aoos would subtend greater angles, 
whence the apparent velocity of the planet, as viewed 
from the Earth, is greater at the .conjunction or op* 
position than at any other, tioie. 
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IIL When a line drawn from a superior planet to 
the Earth is a tangent to the Earth's orbit, the planet 
appears stationary. While the Earth is at or near a 
org, the points in its orbit lying in a linewhich, 
drawn from the planet, is a tangent to that orbit, the 
arc which it then describes so nearly coincides with 
the tangent line, that the Earth, for some time, seems 
to move directly from or towards thie planet in a line 
of the tangent j whence the planet most, during that 
time, appear in that line, or ;to be stationary. 

IV. When a superior planet is passing from one 
^ of its stationary situations to the other, through the 
conjunction^ its geocentric motion is direct; but 
when it is* passing through the opposition, it is retro* 
grade. While the Earth is moving from a through d 
io gf the Sun and planet being both on the same sdde 
of the Earth, the motion of the £Iarth will produce an 
apparent motion in the Sun and planet the same way^ 
and both will appear to move from A to G. But 
while the Earth moves from g to n through k, the Sun 
and planet being on contrary sides of the Earth, thfc 
motion of the Earth in its orbit will produce ^an 
apparent motion of the Sun and planet in contrary 
directions. 

The progress, regress, and stations of the superior 
planets, will take pface notwithstanding the motion of 
the Earth, since this only changes the place of the 
conjunctions and oppositions on which these depend $ 
as was shown with respect to the inferior planets. 

We may further observe with respect to the isuperior 

Elanets, that if any of them, as Saturn for ini^tance^ 
e seen from the Sun in conjunction with the Earth ; 
after this, the Earth having a quicker motion than 
Saturn (the one going round the Sun in a year, while 
the other requires 30 years for the same journey), an 
inhabitant in the Sun will see the Earth daily recede 
more and more from Saturn. And since the Earth 
describes an arc in the ecliptic of 59 minutes and 8 se- 
conds, and Satur^ only 2 minutes in a day, the Earth , 
will appear^ from the Sun^ to recede every day from 
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Saturn 57 miiiuleft 8 Mcoadk Hcaoe bjr coamon 
proportioivwesa^tsS? Muittlc»6itooaMds:S4Ddc- 
gimft: : 1 day to afinuth ^^iiantky, wUck iiS78t •r 
tti^ number of days in which the Earth will bt oh- 
served agjun from the Suo, to ha ia co»|iMiftioa with 
Satura. Wheo^ however, the EarA aad Setnm aie 
soep, from the Sun, in eonjuaGtion, the Sun and 
Saturn, from the Earth, appear in oppotii^QBL; thcf#» 
ibre the time between two oppoMtionaof the Son and 
Saturn^ computed generally, will be 378 diys^ ar 
about I year and 13 days; the auna laikcf pkwe 
with r^^d to tbeir eonjunctioiM^ efeflgationi, lie 
Of coursey the time between conjimctioD and oppoair 
tion will be half that time, or 189 dava« 

By the same method we find thai tM tima beftwem 
two conjunctiona or oppositiona of Jupiter and the 
Sun conaiata of about 398 daya ( tor Uking the asaca 
period of ^ Jupiter, and dividing the aaimitoa in lua 
prbil by 365, and it will be found thai it motea at 
the^rateof about5 minute^ a cby | thetdbie we my aa 
59 muiutea 8^ aeconda ; 5 de^m^ or aa 54 mtnuta^ 
8 aoconda : 360 dcgraaa : : 1 : a fowth quantity, 
actual to 398 or 399 d^a. UMaameaortof caknb- 
tton will give the requiaite reaulta for Mara and the 
Herscbel. 

When the planeta are in oppoaltion to the Sun, 
they riae when the Sun aets^ and aet when he riaea ; 
after thia they remain eaat of the Sun^ and are aeen 
after that luminary is below the horizon, till they 
come in conjunction^ when tbey aet and rise together. 
After this^ as they recede from the Sun^ they are to 
the west of the Sun^ and are seen only the morning 
before the Sun rises. 

It is evident that none of the superior planeta can 
bei seen from the Earth on the Sun'a disk, as Venua 
and Mercury sometimes are, because they cannot be 
in. a situation between the Earth and Sun : neverthe* 
, less they may any of them, and all are occasionally 
covered by the Sun, and lie in a line, directly behind 
him, when they are in conjunction with him. 
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Since the faces of the planets which are tutned to 
the Sun shine with the reflected lijght of the Sun, and 
since the Earthy seen from Jupiter or Saturn, is always 
observed near the Sun's body, the faces of tne 
planets which are towards the Sun will also be to- 
wards the Earth, whence we always behold them 
shining in full orbs. But Mars having an orbit 
which lies near the Earth, its face which is towards 
the Sun will not always be turned towards the Earth: 
for When he. is in or near his quadrature, or when 
there is about the fourth part of the ecliptic be* 
tween the Sun and him, as suppose the Earth 
in M or B, and Mars in N or R, then some part 
of the illuminated face will be turned from the 
Earth, ^and therefore Mars will not appear in a com- 
plete circle, but will be gibbous ; but when he comes 
to be in conjunction or opposition, at a? or r, when 
the Earth is at M or B, he then assumes his round 
figure, his illuminated face being totally turned to- 
wardsHfae Earth. In opposition at a?, when the Earth 
is at M, he looks the largest and most brilliant, bein^ 
then about five times nearer to the Earth than he is 
when at «, or in conjunction with the Sun. [See 
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Since Jupiter is five times farther from the Sun 
than the Earth is, the apparent diameter of the Sun, 
seen from Jupiter, will be five times less than it is 
seen from the Earth, and the whole disk of the Sun 
will appear 25 times less to the inhabitants of Jupiter 
than it does to us. Saturn being 10 times farther 
from the Sun than the Earth, the diameter of the Sun 
to an inhabitant of that planet will appear 10 times 
less, and his disk 100 times less than they do to us; 
of eourse, its light and heat are diminished in the 
same proportion ; therefore the warmest regions in 
Saturn are colder than our coldest, — For more on 
these subjects, see Time's Telescope for 1814. 

Table qfthe Sun's Rising and Setting every lOth Day: 

Wedoesday Sd, Sun rises 7 h. 28 m. Sun sets 4 h. 32 m. 

Saturday 11th, - ^ - - 7 h. 10 m. 4 h^ 50 m. 

Tuesday Slst, - - - - 6 h. 51 m. - , - - 6 h. 9 m; 

Table of the Equation of Time. [See January.] 

Wednesday 1st, to the time marked on the dial add 13 53 

Monday 6tb, , 14 25 

Saturday lltb, - - - - - 14 36 
Thursday 16th, - - - - - 14 28 
Tuesday- 21st, - - - - - 14 ;! 
Sunday 26th, 13 18 

The Sun enters the sign Pisces at 7 m. past U on 
the 19th. * ^ 

The Moon will be at change, or new Moon, on the 
9lh day, at 31 m. past 9 in the morning : it enters its 
first quarter on the 17th, at 44 m. past 4 in the morn- 
ing ; and it is full at 16 m* past 8 in the evening. 
The Moon may be seen on the meridian on the 
2d day, at 34 m. past 6 in the morning. 
3d, -. - 21 - - 7 
16th, - - 23 - - 5 in the eyening. 
20tb, - - 13 - - 9 
«8d, . - 15 - - X9 
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Tkbh qf the Ec^eg qfJt»fiUr'4fir$t SateUUe. 

4lAiy • - S7m«itfter 5in tfaemonnng. 

Tdj, . - 5 * - BBdn^ltt. 

IStby • . 59 « • 1 in thejaortainC- 

2Sd, - -52 - -3 

l^dy - - 21 - - 10 in the erenioi^ 

figOi,^ -46 - • 5 

laSTQRr OF ASTRONOMV. 

[Continaed from p. C7>] 

Thalesy of Miletus^ iii^ho ftouririied about 640 
years before the Christian aera, seems to have been 
the first of the GFeebs who made any (focdi^riea kk 
astronomy. Being descended from the kings of 
Phoenicia^ this ^nilpsqpher fpeot a great part of 1m 
life with the E^ptian prieais, who inetructed hirni 
in the sciences with which they were conversant : and 
during bis ns&ldence in Eg]^ he taiM^bt th«m aMie 
^ departments of knowledge of which tney were igno- 
' rant; among others^ how to determine the heights 
of the pyramids by the shadows which they pio- 
J0Oted. When Thales retmtied to- his native cwmtry, 
he established the Ionian school^ and instructed liis 
disciples in the knowledge which he had collected. 
He maintained^ to the astonishment of his cohtem- 
p<»carteB^ that the stars were 6S the same substance 
as that of the Earth ; that the Moon borrowed htt 
light &om the Sun ; that the ecUpeeaof the M^^ 
were occasioned by her immei^ion into the Earth's 
shadow : that the Earth was spherrcal> and that it 
was divided into fivie zones by the .polar circles and 
the tropics, and that the equinoctial line was cut 
obliquely by the ecliptiq, and perpendiculariy by an 
imaginary hne denominated the meridian. By means 
of the Egyptian periods aheady -noticed, or Ity some 
rules which he learnt from the U^ptian?, Thales 
predicted an eclipse of the Sun : the accomplishment 
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of Ibis -pfedictbii igun hhn a dUtipgiiiiliecl fbm 
amottp bis eoanlnriBieiiy and:diewaioiuid him^Acgiiat 
Qimberof discipues, 

Tbalet* left a oiactidey JUuoimaiider, ivho was bom 
abovt 610 B.C«^ .aad&llowediihe career 4»f bk ffe* 
oq^tor. As'£ur as can now be aMertainedybe ^as 
tbe Snlmho .viewed tbeiieavns with the ejre of a 
fdkilosopher. Hitherto 4he science of astronomy osp* 
skied lonly of a iMii&bcr of mide aad ill^digcsled 
ohsevfatioQS^ •inaccurate «ples«aiid opinions that ooald 
,]iot>betdependediq9on. -^Tbe mind,' says the his« 
%maa3BLj *baA oot yet i^ento feneial view«> nor 
attempted ito combine, in its ooaspreheoeiFe grasp^ 
ihk loose materials which had been aeQumtUat^ for 
ages.' Guided by analogy, Apaaimander regarded 
the plapets as uncoanec^ with the benefits tfarv 
were s«s|puposed lo confer 4m this Iktk j^obewhten 
we inhabit. He taught, that U»ey were peopled by 
animated heings^ and that 4he fixed ^stars were.centree 
of- other i^ems, perhapstnore extefisive and tlorioiM 
than our own. He considered the San as a body of 
fire^ and be taught his disciples that the Eaith movad 
voond this hody as the centre «f the world. ^Tbese 
attempts at theory were fuffieieot to immoitaliae^^he 
9an wihose jgenius could comprehend or infisnl tbe«« 
llbis illustnous philosopher erected at LaoedsMnoQ a 
gnomon, wi^ which he i^ade his ^celcalial obsenva* 
tions, and he is said to luwe been the inveniar of 
geographical charts. 

^Anaxagoras, 4he next considerable astmoomcr m 
Greece, was horn about tbeyearSOOS.C, and haying 
been instructed in the principles of philosopby by 
Anaxioieaes (who did not himself add inuch to 
what had heen taught by Anaxtmaoder), was «o 
muoh attached to astronomical reseaivhes, that he 
abandoned the prirate -cof^eems of life, and likewise 
refcisine to mingle in > the basfie.of public life, set 
himsett to the contemptaiion of the stars, which be 
ootisidertd as4iie natural deifttiny of man. About 'the 
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year 464 B*C.> a meteoric stone fell near, the river 
iMSf a circumstance which ^induced Anaxagoras .to 
bdieve that the superior regions were filled with fire, 
fioni which the* stars were formed*. He, however, 

Xded the Sun as an immense, body of fire, or ati 
ned stone larger than .the Peloponnesus. He 
ascribed the whiteness of the milky way to the native 
light of some ^ stars*. He regarded the comets. as 
formed, of a. number of wandering: stars. He. was 
the first wlio wrote on the phases and eclipses of the 
Moon; and he taught that the. Moon was ft place of 
habitation to .animated beings, and .that it coniuned 
seas, mountains^ ahd valleys, like our own earth. 
• The attempts of this philosopher to explain, by 
natural causes, the phenomena of the heavens, were 
regm-ded by his countrjrmen as intended to subvert 
the established religion, and he, with his whole fa- 
mily, was banishecTas an enemy to the gods. .The 
philosopher, indeed, was sentenced to a cruel death, 
out, by the interposition of his friend and disciple 
Pericles, the heavy sentence was commuted into, 
banishment for life. " While the Ionian school, which 
Anaxagoras and others had transported from Miletua 
to Athens, was enlightening that renowned seat of 
philosophy, the science of astronomy was making 
rapid advances in Italy under Pythagoras. . This 
gieat philosopher, havmg been first mstructed by 
Thales, travelled in search of knowledge in Phoenicia, 
Chaldea, and India. From these, countries he. went 
into Egypt, and, after he had resided there several 
years, he returned to Samos, loaded with intellectual 
spoils, and instructed in all the mysteries of > the 
East, The inhabitants of Samos rejected the know- 
ledge whiph Pythagoras had previously offered them, 
and thus . compelled him to seek in Italy for more 
grateful and willing disciples. He improved upon 
the doctrines taught in tne Ionian school : he de- 
monstrated, from the. different altitudes of .the stars 
at different places, that the Earth was round ; and 
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he allowed that there might be antipodes in the o|>- 
posite part of the globe.*^' He considered the planet 
Venus as a morning and evening star (see Astron. 
Occur, for January)^ and he conceived the universe 
to be composed of twelve different spheres^ viz. the 
sphere of the fixed stars— of Saturn—- of Jupitei^— of 
Mars — of Mercury— of Venus— of the Sun — and of 
the Moon : and that these were agtun succeeded by 
the spheres of fire^ air, water^ and the terrestrial globe* 
The ptciraUty of worlds^ suggested by Anaxagoras» 
was fully believed by Pythagoras^ who went so far as 
to catctilate the size of the supposed Lunar animals* 
Pythagoras -taught the harmony of the spheres, that 
is, he imagmed that the solid spheres in which the 
planets were fixed, ought, during their respective 
revohitiens, to emit sounds proportional to their 
mutual distances ; but that this celestial • concert, 
though loud and grand beyond all human concep- 
-lion^ was not audible to the feeble and impeifect 
organs of human beings. The most distinguishing 
tenet of the . Pythagorean school,- was the^ diurniu 
Involution of the Earthy and its annual motion round 
the Sun, wfai<di they supposed to occupy the centre 
of the planetary system. The fate of Anazagdras 
probably warned Pythaeoras of the danger to which 
he would be exposed %y teaching it in public, and 
hence he was obliged to communicate it to his dis- * 
«iples under the seal of mystery^ while he^ flattered 
the prejudices of his countrymen by maintaining, 
ia public, the immobility of the Earth. The motion 
of the planets round the Sun seems to have suggested 
to Pythagoras the opinion that the' comets, like pla- 
nets>. revolved abodt the cientral luminary. Pytha- 
goras flourished in the sixth century before the birth 
of .Christ. 

The true svstem of the universe, in which Pytha- 
goras believea, and which he taught, as it were by 
fitealtb^ was publicly maintained by his disciple Phb- 
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lobuw^ who flourished abouC the year 450 B,C«; but 
lie aooD found the danger of ooatrov^rtiDg the ooni* 
mwot piejudice»(^ mankiadi aad wa^ obliged to seek 
that protection in a foieign laxul which bia own 
country denied him. 

T&is period was distinguished hy a^ number of 
aatronomers^ oCwhom Smueus,- of Erithe% dmhiT- 
tidned that die Earth turned mundi like the cireuixt<^ 
leMicti oi a^Hdieel; and Nicetas^ of Syracuse^ taught^ 
thai the sUrs were at rest/ and that their apraretlt 
motion arose from the diurnal rotation of the JBarth. 
Gleostrat'tts, of Cnidos, proposed a IuAi*s(rfar period 
6£ eight years, consisting of d6&^ days each> and that 
aA' intercalary lunar month should be addtd at the end 
ci the thirds the £fth> and the eighth years-: tfaii^ 
be«i«ver^ produced a amall error at the end of the 
periodic tiome other attempts were raade^ at this tioac;, 
to rrform the calendar ; but h was reHenfed for the 
oeh^rated Metoni asusted by bis fneod Suctemra^ 
t^ accomplish this object. He pr(^pos^dy for this 
purpoee^ a cycle of nineteen solar yttks, or StSfi 
mnaticm^' which was e(}ual to nineteeil lunar feta^ 
and seven intercalary months^ which tftt^ to* hSt uk*' 
tfoduoed on the thirds sixths eighth,r devedtfa, four* 
fee^th, seventeenth^ and nineteenth years Of the 
c^le; Md instead of making theJunar tfiontbacon^ 
mM Ultematdy of twenty-mne and thirty days,: he 
proposed that 110 months should cbntahi' twetity- 
nide days each, while the remaining 12S were to 
oolitain thirtv dayv each, . By this cOntfivaiiciey the 
BMrtiOBS of tne Sun and Moon were nearly reconciled, 
add the Metonic cycle beean to be used en the I6th 
of Jtdy, A*C« 438. Wiuiout attempling to piMoe 
aH the theoriei advimced at or about this period,, we 
may observe that Parmenides explained the atabiii^ of 
theEartk, by saying, that no reason ooukl be assigned 
whv it shoidd fall to one side rather than the e^faer, 
9m thua anticipated what has been denominatied the 
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isuffidens causa of Archimedes, and of the more 
modem philosopher Leibnitz. Democritus, of Ab- 
dera, advanced the same explanation of the whiteness 
of the milky way that Dr. Herschd has actually dis» 
covered by his powerful telescopes, by means of 
which he has, as it were, separated that immense 
nebula into its component stars : — and he maintained, 
that the ^number of the planets was not known, and 
that more would be discovered in succeeding ages. 
This prediction, which was the result rather of con- 
jecture than sound principles, has however been 
accomplished after an interval of more than 2000 
years. 

{To be continued.] 

Ci)e iBtattttaU5$t'5$ Biat^» 

The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 
Beneath the dazzling deluge ; and the bents 
And coarser grass^ upspearing o'er the rest, 
Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad, 
And fledged with icy feathers, i^od superb. 

The month of February, although generally con- 
sidered cold, gloomy, and comfortless, like its pre- 
''cursor, points out to the naturalist many an object of 
curiosity. The grass is frequently spangled with ten 
thousand frozen dewdrops, which, as the sun darts his 
slant beams against them, give, by their varied reflec- 
tions, all the colours of the rainbow ; and represent 
nothing less upon the green floor, than a pavement 
covered with brilliants. The ice on the edges of small 
ponds, if examined by a microscope, will afford abund- 
ant matter for admiration to the attentive observer of 
nature. It will be found to contain numerous animal- 
cules whose minute and delicate frames remain un- 
injured in the rock of adamant in which they are im- 
bedded. 

F2 
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No ph)dtict of naiufe is i^peopled ligr otbert of its 
cr^toresy even utfder the ttiovt disadvanti^eouv ck- 
euoMtalDcefl* Water- ptftntsy by the sides of rivers 
eoVertid with ice^ abouMwith aahnaioules. Neither 
the part of these froseiK vegetables iha^ is above^ nor 
that which ii under the surface of the ice^ is' destitute 
of its inhabitants; neither that part which is froaen 
by the air;, nor that which is drenched in water^ ia 
vacant^ Creatures of difierent . f^rms and natures^ 
inJeed^ appear on the different parts ; but even these 
are not wholly unconnected with one another in the 
^teii chain of beings. The subaqueous inhabitants 
are mere reptiles, but those which occupy the drier 
part are of the winged tribe. 

Is it no pleasare^ when prevailing frost 

Has hardened earth's dank surface, and the frost 

Treads UMm rock, where^rst it sank absorbed— 

Is it no pleasure ■ 

To mark the wonders of the frozen world ? 
i i ' ' ■ the merest speck 

Of animated tuatter, to the eye 

That studiously sunreys the wide desigUi 

Is a full volume of abundant art. 

If to the spot invisible we strain 

Our aching Mght^ and with microptic tube 

Bring it at last within our feeble ken, 

l^bat wonderi dwnsit not* ! 

_:j- — -^^ ^^ — ,, T . i . '■ ; •• ^j ; i --■•^■^ ••^••" r — 

* The microscope discovers legions of animalcules in most 
liquids, as water, wine, vinegar, beer, dew, ram-water, chaly- 
beate waters, and in infusions of pepper, bay-beiries, oats, bar- 
lejr, wheat, ore; The whole earth is replenished with an in- 
e'tbiuBtible store of what we should least of all suspect-^ 
an infinite number of animalcules floating in the air we breathe, 
sporting in the fluids we drink, or adhering to the several objects 
whicn we see and handle. 

Far. less than mites, on mites they prey ; 
Minutiest things may swarms contain : 
When b'er your ivory teeth they «t#at. 
Then throb your little nerves withpaim 

Fluids, in drops, minutely swell ; 

These subtile bein^ each contains; 
In the small sanguipe globes they dwell. 

Roll from the heart, and trjAce the veins. 



wen nfraoiiBT iai5« Vf 

In the cottf^ of thit ^onlb all ntttmt begins^ as it 

v/ertf to prepare for its retivificatioti. About the 4Ui 
or sib, toe woodlark (atauda urborea), one of our 
earliest and iweetcat songsters^ renews bis note ; a 
week after^ rooks begin to pair^ and geese fanas, 
Miet) to ]Bfi the thrash and the cb&acb smg; 
tiirkey-GOCka strut and gdbUe; the yellow hamoier 
{i^mtetiM dirineUd) sings; and thle green wood* 
picker fpiCttgpiridii) makes a lood noise. 

The; woodpecker receives his name from the*faei« 
lity v^Hh which he |>icks the insecu from the chinks 
of tt^es> and holes m the bark. They are often seen 
ha^gin^ by their claws^ and resting upon their taUs 
ag^USt the sfem of a tree y and after darting^ with 
8treti£th atld notse^ their beak against the bark^ turn 
routld with great alacrity, whieh maneeuvre has made 
they country people suppose tbst they go round to see 
whether they have not pierced the tree throuj^ its 
bbdy. The fact is^^that this beating against the bark 
i^ for M other purpose thafi to rouse the insects 
which xha chifik contains^ and to force them to come 
otit^ Which they would not do if their enemy was 
preseht there ; and sood after the pecker^ turning 
round, takes them unawares^ and feteds upon them : 
wheit the insects answer not the delusive call, the 
birds dart their long tongues into the hole, and bring 
out, by ibis means, their relucUnt prey. The 
plumace of this bird is a compound of red and green, 
two colours, the approximation of which is always 
productive of harmony in the works of nature. They 
nest in the hollow of trees, where the female la]^s five 
or six whitish eggi upon the bare ground, trusting to 
the natural heat of her body to hatch them into life. 



Through every tender tuhe they rove, 

Iq finer spirits strike the brtun ; 
Wind quick through eVery fibrous grove, 

And seek, through porfes, the heart agaitt. ' 

saVa4b. 
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, Hie redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than hsdf suppressed ; 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to^pray, where'er he rests^ he shakes 
From many a twig the pendant drops of ice, 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below^ 

' Towards the middle of the month^ partridges (tetrao 
perdix) begin to pair y the house pigeon has young \ 
field crickets open their holes ; missel thrushes cou- 
ple; and wood owls hoot : — gnats play about^.and 
insects swarm under sunny hedges ; frogs (raxia tern" 
porariqj croak, and the stone curlew, {oils adicnemus) 
clamours. By the latter end of this month, the raven 
{corvw corax) has generally laid its eggs, and begun 
to sit. Moles (talpa europcBus) commence their sub- 
terraneous operations* — The. habitation, where moles 
deposit their young merits a particular description ; 
because it is constructed with peculiar intelligence, 
and because the mole is an animal with which we are 
well acquainted. Thev begin by raising the earth, 
and forming a prett]^ nigh arch. They kave parti- 
tions, or a kind of pillars, at certain distances, beat 
and press the earth, interweave it with the roots of 
plants, and render it so hard and solid, that the water 
cannot penetrate the vault, on account of its con- 
vexity and firmness. They then elevate a little hil- 
lock under the principal arch ; upon the latter they 

To the Redbreast. 
* When that the fields put on their gay attire^ 
, Thou silent sit*st near brake or river's brim^ 

Whilst the gay thrush sings loud from covert dim ; 

But when pale winter lights the social fire, 
And*meads with slime are sprent, and ways with mire, 

Tho.u charm'st us with thy soft and solemn hymn 

From battlement, or bam, or haystack trim ; 

And now not seldom tun'st, as if for hire. 
Thy thrilling pipe to me, waiting to catch 

The pittance due to thy well-warbled sone : 

Sweet bird ! sing on ; for oft near lonely batch,' 
Like thee, myself have pleased the rustic throng, 

And oft for entrance, 'neath the peaceful thatch. 

Full many a tale have told^ and ditty long. 

ORAM. 
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lay herbft sad leaves for a^bcd to their yoimg« In tbii 
situation they are above the level of the g^ound^ and^ 
of course^ beyond the reach of ordinary inundations. 
They are, at the same time, defended from the rains 
by the larj^e vault that covers the internal onc^ upon 
the convexity of which last they rest along with their 
young. This internal Hillock is- pierced on all sides 
with sloping holes, which descend still bwer, and 
serve as subterraneous passages for the mother to go 
in quest of food for hersdf and her ofispring. These 
by-paths are beaten and firm^ extend about twelve 
or fifteen spacesi and issue from the prinei^l mansion 
like rays from a centre;. Under the superior vault we 
likewise find remains of the roots of the meadow safi- 
booy which seem^ to be the first food g^vea to the 
young, From; thia description it appears^ that the 
mole never comes abroad but at conuderabk diatances 
from her habitation. Moles, like the beavers, pair 5 
and sa lively and reciprocal an attachment subsists 
between them, that ibey seem to diareliA al| other 
society. In their da* abode* th^ enjoy tBe placid 
habits of repose and scJitude, the art of securing thMi- 
selves from iniiuy, of ab&osi instiurtanNtusIy makms 
an a^lum or habitation, and of procuring a plentiful 
subsistence without the nceessity of going. ^Moad. 
They shut up the entrance of their retreats, md sel-* 
dom leave them, unless compelled hy the admisaion 
of water « or when thdr mansions are demolished by art. 

Tbc floweraof thecTocusrcr<)cii* t)«niirt> aH>^ 

fore the leaves are grown to their full length. The barren 

Strawberry (fiagraria sierOk} ; ihfilmfusiixms^fw^ 

' muAtiMM); and the yew-tree (ta»tiaiacc«to), «^ m 

fiower. The elder-tree (sambucim tdgra) hmna to 

out forth itsfbwer buds^ and the catkinaof the hazel 

are very ccnJspicoous in the hedges. The gooseberry 

bu& ftibes gmmMlaM)9Ad the red currant (Pf^^ 

bntm) show their young leaves about the rad <tf .the 

mmth. Many plants appear above ground in February, 

but few flowess, except the sslowdsep> ace to be found : 
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this 'morning star of flowers' is sometimes fully 
opened from the beginning of the month. 

Already now the snowdrop dares appear. 
The firsc pale blossom of th' unripeued year ; 
As Floral breath, by some transforming pow'r, 
. . Had changed an icicle into a flower : 

Its name and hue the scentless plant retainSi 
And winter lingers in its icy veins* 
' To these succeed the violet's dusky blue. 
And each inferior flower of fainter hue ; 
Till riper months the perfect year disclose, 
And Flora cries, exulting, * See my rose.- 

* The husbandman is now eager to commence the 
work of ploughing ; which important business is 
finished in this months if the weather permit j — early 
potatoes are sety hedges repaired^ trees lopped^ and wet 
lands drained. Poplars^ willows^ osiers, and^ other 
aquatics, are planted. 

r' To those who are unaccustomed to the various 
changes produced by the influence of intense frost, 
nothing can appear more wonderful than the winter 
tnarket at Su Petersburgh. The astonished sight is 
there arrested by a vast, open square, containing the 
bodies of many thousand animals, piled in pyramidi- 
cat heaps, on all sides; cows, sheep, hogs, fowls, 
-butter, eggs, fish, all stiffened into granite. 

The fish are attractively beautiful, possessing the 
vividness of their living colour, with the transparent 
clearness of wax imitations. The beasts present a 
far less pleasing spectacle, most of the larger sort 
being skmned, and classed according to their species : 
groupes of many hundreds are seen piled upon their 
nind legs against one another, as if each were making 
ah effort to climb over the back of its neighbour. 
The motionless yet apparent animation of their 
seemingly struggling attitudes (as if suddenly seized 
in movmg, and petrified by frost) gives a horrid life 
CO this dead scene. Had an enchanter's wand been 
^instantaneously waved ovqr this sea of animals during 
their different actions^ they could not have been fixed 
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more decidedly. Their hardness^ too, is so extreme^ 
that the natives chop them up for the purchasers like 
wood. All the provisions which remain, on the com- 
mencement of a thaw, immediately putrefy 5 but as 
the duration of the frost is ^nerally calculated to a 
day, but little loss is suffered m this respect. 

A curious circumstance occurred at Stockholm in 
the winter of 1799. A sugar house taking fire, a num* 
ber of engbes immediately hurried to the spot. 
But the water being frozen to the depth of a yard in 
eveiy place near the street, it was necessary to break 
the ice with hatchets and hammers. The water, when 
procured, was continually stirred, to prevent it from 
freezing. On the upper stories of this building was de- 
posited a large stock of sugar, and many vessels full 
of treacle, which being broken by the falling in of the 
roof, the juice ran down along the sides of the walls. 
The water thrown up to the top of the house by the 
engines, and flowing back on the walls, staircases, 
and through the windows, was stopped in its down* 
ward course by the mighty power of the frost. After 
the fire was extinguished, the engines continued for 
some time to play, and the water they discharged was 
frozen almost the very instant it catpein contact with 
the walls already covered .with ice. Thus a house 
was formed of the most extraordinary appearance that 
it is possible to conceive. It was so curious an object, 
that every body came to gaze at it as a something 
wonderful. The whole building, from top to bottom, 
was incrusted with a thick coat of ice; the doors 
and windows were closed up, and in order to gain ad- 
mission it was necessary with hammers and hatchets 
to open a passage 5 they were obliged to cut through 
the* ice another staircase, for the purpose of ascending 
to the upper stories. , 

All the rooms, and what remained of the roof, 
were embellished by long stalactites of multifarious 
shapes, and of a yellowish colour, composed of the 
treacle aiid congealed water. This building, contem- 
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plated in tli(^ light of tbe tyn^ seemed lob^ftrtaine 
analogy to those dtamMd castles tbat am raited 4i)r 
the ia:iagimtiooa «f poetBi It mnained upwards of 
two months in liie aame stale, end was mmedhy all 
^e curious. The •efaitdren m paiticirhir had exeellent 
' amusement ^ith it, and contnbated not a little to» the 
dbstmction c€ the enchanted palace, by searthtngfor 
the particles ^ sugar, which were ^ound ki wiany 
platas incorporated with fheice*. 

'Ambrose Pbilllips, in his letter to the Earl of Dor- 
set, !^om CepenhBigen, has given us an accurate <!€- 
senption ^of aome of the pietoresque' beauties of a 
aoithem 'wkyter : 

Here e^rj shmb and ev'ry blade ofgrass. 
And evVj pointed tborn^ seemed wrought.m glass. 
In tpeante and rabies nob the hawtfaoras sbo^, 
While tthro' (the ice the crimsoQ berrief glov. 
. The thick-«pniw reeds which wat'ry manhes yield 
^ Seemed polished lancet^ in a hostile field. 
The stag in limpid cmrent with isorprise 
Sees oiystal branohes on his fbrebeod rise. 
The spmadioj^ aak, the beeefa^fsad toVriflg pioey 
Okzed ovec, in the freeaine ether Ahine ; 
The frightied birds the rattling branches shun, 
"Which wave and glitter in the distant sun. 

In Sweden^ if travellers liappen to pass by while 
the peasants of any hamlet, or little village, arc in the 
bath, and their assistance is needed, they will leave 
the bath, and assist in yoking and imyoking, and 
fetching provender for the horses, or in any thing else, 
. without any sort of covering whatever, while the pas- 
senger sits shivering with cold, though wrapped up 
in a good sound wolrs skin. There is nothing more 
wonderful than the extremities which man is capable 
of enduring through the power of habit. 

The Finnish peasants pass thus instantaneously from 
an atmosphere of 70 degrees of heat to one of 30 de- 
grees of cold, a transition of 100 de^ees, which 
IS the same thing as gobg out of boiling into 

* See Aoerbi's Travels in Sweden. 
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Avmnc «Nifrr4 unci wlM jw morff wlMiihiogi 
nii^bflKM t^ itm inaQ0«Q9ieQ9ei| HrUk onW ps<N 

c^mtlMni thgr A^e j|i«(a .Iri4i«g mind ithtl Uom. 
IS&^l^ipiHlBapte Jis9iii9e you^Hb^t 4iifidMNii ibf kit m-^ 
pour tellis ihay ^Qi»kiri»al »mmmi bs ihAjr (b» during 
tte vmbiole idftyt itbdir yiiiHMw i^bovm* Sy the Im^ 
tNr/ifty lb«t t^eir:«tr«Dgth i$4N»rok«l M nmch » 
Iff m§i m4 skf p>« The k^9A ^f ilfaie i apoor (notUto 
I9;>u9b adf^ee lb«ir abio^ tbal theJMii)CMiJy;4bave 
4ifiMii^e9 ^ifh wrelfihed iazomt mi'Yfithout §om. 
^tidthemfmi9FtahSM6msfWMmknQmn tot a ipeoflb 
wfe9 Mitldltm li/iv« pkaaiveifiMobjqMUtk tramhiM 

mi^^afft^BfBtm incffg»edp bmhti emitfMr/oiiqf could 
jiot have been Assisted : — 

i&kl vbo^QMLboldaJnindiisimid^ 

By irtwdypg^of tbe liio^ C%|f«iii^f 

-Or callow o;i^ked in December jpow^ 

By (biii^Uig on fantastic summei^s bealf^ 



AMONG rtie floaians, Maf cb^ from (Mars^ was 
the first mpnth^ and marnagea made in ^his month 
were accounted imbwcy^ J^ Saxcoia Q^d March 
lent-mm^, ^ Im^h^miimMh^ ' beoaiaie the days 
dtdfim begin, in lengtli, ^lo mteted Ihe «i^ta,* 

gi^T Da.vid was tbe,gn^^t prwm^mwfi t9^lifim 9t 
h^3ae^» He apob^ri^i^b .mucb for^e mi iW$fgft but 
n^^^^;^fBf^\fim9fi,mm ppw^if^ ibm bitxlpqu^ime.; 

^n44^J^ i^.^ll.fucpfediiig ^es bfl99 Uie igloiv^of 
the British church* He continued in the see q( SL 
Pttv^'-SiBBftBy ye^; and 4iaving founded severd mo- > 
naate^es^und 'been tbe apirttoal fctb^ ^f ina^y.i4iRt« 
; V G 
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both Bfttish and Irish, he died about theyeir544, 
at a very advanced age. He was buried in the thurch 
of Saint Andrew;, which, with the town and whole 
diocess, are named after him. Near the church stand 
several cbapels, formerly resorted to with great de« 
votion ; the principal is that of St. Nun, mother of 
St* David, near which is a beautiful well still fre- 
quented by {Pilgrims. Another thapd is sacred to St» 
Lily, surnamed Gwa^*Dafydd, that is, St. David'a 
man; for he was his beloved disciple and eompanidn 
in his retirement. He is honoured there on the 
3d, and St. Nun, who lived and died the spiritual 
mother of niany religious women, on the 2d of 
March. The three first days of March were formerly 
holidays in South Wales in honour of these three 
saints ;. at present only the first is kept a 'festival 
throughout the principality; 

In the wild and romantic scenery of Llanthony, 
at the foot of the blacH mountains, on the banks of 
the Honddy, in the sequestered vale of Ewias, St» 
David formed a hermitage and erected a chapel :-« 

A little lowly hermitage it wiis 

Down in a ^d^Jie, hard by a forest's side. 

Far from resort of people, that did pass 

" Ii\jtrayeil to and fro: alitdewyde . =. - 

There:wf^s an, Jioly chapell edify de, 
Wherem the hermit dewlywont to say 

His holy things each morn and eventyde ; 
Thereby a christall streame did gently- play, 
.. /Wh^h from a sacredfoontain fuelled forth a|w«y. , 

So retired > is this/spot, that, at one titne, it was 
scarcely known to the neighbouring hamlets. Wal- 
ter de Lacy, one day in pursuit of a deer, discovered 
those mysterious erections, and being struck with the 
solemnity of the spot, he was visited by religious en ^ 
thusiasm ; — he disclaimed the world, and erected the 
abbey cl Llafiithony fbr the use of the Cistercian 
order*. *■ •' " '•-■ •• • '-\- '";; 

■ See that elegant and interesting work, * Thc^hiloMphy of 
J^flfurtf/ voI.''ii, p. 133./ ' ' ...*......... 
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The leek worn on t&is day by Welshtncn is nid 
to be id memory of a great Tictory obudned by them 
over the Saxond ; they^^ dating the battle^ having 
leeks in their batSj to distinguish tliemselTes, by or- 
der of St. David. Another accoant adds^ tbit they 
were fighting under their King Cadwallo^ near a field 
t^at was replenished with that v^etaUe. 

From some lin^s in ^ Poor Robin's Almanack' for 
March. ITS?, it would seem that the Saxom were not 
then very much attached to their British netg^bours^ 
for we have the following ludtcroos description of 
burning. St. David in effigy,--4 coanteraart r of the 
mumioery iiill practised on ^ Sth of November. * 



Tbe first of this month AIBB6 do keep. 
For honest Taff tOr WQv hU leek ; 
Who patxoD was^ they say^ oC Wafea^ 
And since that' time, cuts-plutter-a nails, 
Alon^; the street this day.dqth strut 
1 With bur green leek stuck in bup hat/ 
. . Axfi if hur meet a shentlemaa 
Salutes in Welsh ; and if faur cao 
Discourse in Welsh, then hur shall be 
Aoroogst the green-homed Taffjr'i free. 
But it would make h stranger laiigh 
To see th' £agitsh faaag poo^ Taff; 
A pair of breecbesand acoat. 
Hat, shoes and stockings, and what not; 
All stuffed with hay to represent 
The Cambrian hero thereby meant; 
With sword sonetimes three inches broad, 
Aad other amour naade of wood. 
They drag hur to some pubtick tree^ 
And hang hur up in effigy. 

St, David and the leek are again sneered at in the. 
almanack for March 1759. 

2.^SAINT CHAD. 

St. Ceadda or Chad was educated in the monas^^ 
tcry of lindififarne^ under St. Atdan. To improve 
himself in sacred .literature he went into Ireland, and- 
spent aon^e ttnle with St. Elgbert> till recalled by bis 
brother, St. Cedd, to assist him iaarratiging the con- 
cerns of the monastery of Le&tingay>^bich he had 
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flHMdcd ti» tlKr nMimtias of tfe Dmi, m* WduMi of 
Yovbbi^ JB«^ Ctddi bsiuf made bnbop of Londoai 
ov of the Ejm Saibin^ hrft to bin the entire govsra* 
mtnttt tktsfaiMOe^ Osivri huTin^yielcMrttpBcnii^ 
ci% or tbe Mir Aern jMrt at bift-kingdoav to hin sca^ 
Aklridv^ this pntnt sent St« Wilfrid ioto Franoo^ 
that he might tar conieerifled tor the bithoprie of tM 
Ndrt&tMnbradliA kiiMfottiy ist of Yorfcf but hevtoiiso 
Ing abioMl^ t&it Sismi hiimelf imnidatcid St. Cliid 
to-tfaat d«Dit3^i wbo tuift 6rdaiti«d b^ Wmi^ Bista^ 
<*£ WifrdiestiTy aesitflMli by two BritiA prriiBttes^ in 
SM. Becfe fflmrre» uo^ thatr he zealdosly de^cfted )Rm«« 
self ^ «U «ta: laliorioinrftinctiom of bid charge^ mit^ 
ing his diocea* om fbot^ preacbirig the gdispei^ and 
seeking out the pamtst md itHm abattdottfed persons 
to instruct and^ dbililbrt^ lA the fifxcfattesi cottages and 
in the fieldsf. 

Our saint afterwards left th^ see of Yodr^ and re- 
tired to the monastery of Lcsfjigay^ bu%lm# not suf- 
fered to bpry hinisiclf long hr ffrnt solitude Jaru- 
man^ bishop of th^ Mercians^ dying* St* Chad was 
called upon to take upon bim the charge p£ that most 
extensive diocess, Ht wao the fifth' bishiap of the 
Mercians, and first t^»ed that Ifee M Lichfield, so 
called from a gresiX number of m^rtyrg s>a!n and bu- 
ried there under Maximianus Herculeus } the name 
signifying the FieM of CavcMto* Hcoc^ this city 
bears for its arm# O Hiildd^pe eof aral with the bo- 
dies of martyrs. St. Tnebd'oras considering St. 
Chad's old age, and the great extent of his diocess^ 
^IbMeiUHy fai^bade hith to tnake his ^srHnfiM^ on fbot» 
as he used to do at York. St. Chad remafntid ifk 
the diocess of LichficM &r two years and a half, dying 
in the great pestileoer in 673« 

St. fihwi waft buried in Su Mary's cimrd^ in 
liobfiddf but Afterwards his bones were wtnsiated to 
tho chunk of St. Pete^; in both wbich ^ees^ in 
tcorimMny of bia sanotity^ < frtf()u«til lAiraeBlMs 
diMs/ 8«kya Su Btdoy ^ arl^ wotif to be wrought : 
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amongst the rest of late, says he, a certain distracted 
person, wandering about, arrived there in the evening 
unknown, or unregarded by the keepers of the place ; 
and having rested there all the night, came out the 
next mornmg in his perfect senses, to the great admi- 
ration and Joy of alU The place of the sepulchre, 
continues the historian, is a wooden monument, made 
like a little house covered ; having a hole in the wall, 
through which those that go thither for devotion 
usually put in their hand, and take out some of the 
dust ; which being put into water, and given to sick 
cattle or men to dnnk, gives present ease to their 
infirmity, and restores them to health/ 

The relicks of St. Chad were afterwards translated 
to the church built bv Roger de Clinton, anno 1148, 
and dedicated to God in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin, and of St. Chad j which is now the cathe- 
dral of Lichfield. 

5. — MIDLBNT SUNDAY. 

The middle or fourth Sunday in Lent was formerly 
called the Sunday of the five Loaves^ the Sunday of 
Bread, and the Sunday of Refreshment, in allusion 
to the gospel appointed for this day. It was also 
named Sose-Sundayf from the pope's carrying a golr 
den rose in his hand, which he exhibited to the peo- 
ple in the streets as he went to celebrate the eucharist, 
and at his return. Mothering Sunday is another name 
atuched to this day, from the practice, in Roman 
Catholic times, of people visiting their mother- church 
on Midlent Sunday. Hence, perhaps, the custom 
now existing in some parts of England, of children 
visiting their parents, and presenting them with mo- 
ney, tnnkets, or some other trifle. Furmety is com- 
monly a rural repast on this day. It is made of whole 
grains of wheat first parboiled, and then put into 
and boiled in milk, sweetened and seasoned with 
spices. 

March the 6th is, sometimes, the Jewish Festival 
G2 
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<lf Af»M of ijdU^ cbijatlionly eaRed the Han^ttg 6f 
Hiktfiftii i iht whote biistdty of the origin of tnid ob- 
seftMce^ Md (hit of H&i&an^ ift aotpfy detflttdd in the 
Wok of Estbef^ ^o, after sbowltig himsett ki the 
ittpla^ftbte etienfty of the Jewd> was nanged with his 
t^h ^dfw. It ivas aftervrardis agrt^d that the dieittdr^ Of 
tftM sigiifti defit^tatieti lihoutd be cel^bmed for ev«r 
Oh two iUcceiisitre days/ the fim of which is tailed 
fi&bh^ and the set^ond Shushem PurhfA. But. pr6- 
fiottsly tb these, oti the Sth day of March, 
Ih6 Past of Esther U obderved^ on the evening of 
Which the whole MegaiUAh, br book of Esther, U 
read, and again repeated in the iuortirng. The two 
-HM day^ ftlie getieraliy ^pent in rejoicing, &tki, ^hat 
«i6MA tieter bt otditted, ^ftrildbfe gtfh to the poor. 
'-<«CbHsiil3ihs repair to ttm sytiagbgues to he&r the 
Myi khtick ^pAn^ the {^W8, &c. with wooden K&iA- 

mers; called knocking down Hamatt. 

7. — PERPKTUA. 

f^erpetu^a ni^le Udv of Carthage, ontv )2!l years 
, of #jg^. Suffered niarlyrdom in ^03, by order ot Mi^ 
HUtius ^irdatahus, under tbe persecution of the Sin* 
l^for Sevens, tti the amphitheatre^ Perpetua was 
^jtpoi^ed to the Matkb of a wild ^w^ and, after being 
itiUth goVed by this animal, sbii languished for tome 
ttMe, under tKe wounds given her Iby a youoff and 
tfhl&kilful gladiator. 

Baminkfa tn PamottB, or Passion Stuidajf, Wfta thte 
imine given to thiii day in xfii«strfs) aS the thtlttfth 
iMm began to &dvm t<d the «tffierhig^ of Chrttii fti 
4w north, it ia tailed OafUng Sunday, and grey ptm, 
UtA steeped a night in water^ said fHed with battH^^ 
ibrrn the atoal hfpast^ 

. The pcefiliar euatOHl in Northumbeiland (obneirt^ 
Mr. Hutchinson), is the serving up parched pesm Vb 
list table. Tkit aeana to ht^ deHv^d fhom the seve- 
rities of the Romish chilreb in the early ages^ at this 
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}Hfrtod in Utht, hi thrir tib«tftietii!« and mortilfeiitteik 
udltt^ itoch food* tt #«» mu^ to gtvt kway beans \h 
tht Mt at ftirttrah. both with the heathtn atrd the 
pe^ft of the ftbinish ehtireh. They are used U t 
KIM of motrmhig dole on this day. £ranttD§ ftietw 
tbfiB iiti dtiitefvatibn of IHinyV^ tdneemltig Pytha- 
gnrair^a bterdtctron of the n^e of beans^ * that thty 
tontain the ttmU xsf the dead.^ Thence tbey weit 
used in the Parettatia. Plutarch "held^ that puhife 
was at xht hj^he^ efficacy for invoking the manes. 
The ni6dem Greeks carry m fancml ]m>ceS8fMi par- 
bdited wheat. 

HiAM OtcgbtY, sumattied the Oitat. was b<mi 
abbtit the year 546. Oadianus^ his father, etijt)yed 
the dignity of ti senator, and was Very wealthy. Out 
saint, Yn his youth, applied himself to the ^tody of 
grsmitiat, thetorrc, and philosophy j and afterwards 
tt> the civil law, and the eanons of the chtirch, ift 
which he was well skilled. He was conseotTited 
Pdpe abbm the year 590, ai)d died in 604. Before 
hia advancement to the see, Gregoiy projetted tl» 
>sbnversion of thCv £nglrsh nation^ 6at did not ac^ 
tompKsh his wishes until he had as^nned the |>apal 
thalf. 

1 7 .— 8MK1P t»ATlliat . 

Hie tntclar saint 6f Irdand was bom in Ibe year 
»71^ in a village called Boruxotn TdbcmS^, nro- . 




by _ 

mtn a native &f Caernarvonshire. When sTixteen years 
OA, he was carried into captivity by certain barha- 
rianss logethet with tnkny of his i^ther^s vassafo and 
slaves, and was taken to Ireland, where he kept cat- 
tle on the tnountains and fn the forests. In hunger 
and nakedness, amid snows, rain, and ice. After six 
months, our saint escaped from this slavery, orlly t6 
fall into the hands of another master. At length 
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emancipated, be travelled into Gaul and Iuly> and 
^pent many years in preparing himself for the holy 
functions of a priest, studying ui tensely until bis 55 th 
or 60tb year. Being successively ordained deacon, 
priest, and bishop, he received the apostolical bene- 
diction from Pope Celestine, aad was sent by him, 
about the beginning of the year 432, to preach jibe 
gospel in Ireland. He died at the good old age of 
j.23,. and was buried at Dowii, in Ulster. 

< Every day was he wont diligently to sing the 
entire psaltery, with many songs and hymns, and 
the Apocalypse of the apostle John, and two hun- 
dred prayers before ^ God ; three hundred times did 
he bend, his knees in adoration of the Lord ; every 
canonical hour of the day did he one hundred times 
sign himyself with the sign of the cross. Nevertheless 
c^id he not omit every day worthily and devoutly to 
offer up unto the Father the sacrifice of the Son ; an4 
never ceased he to teach the people, or instruct his 
disciples. 

^ And in a wonderous manner dividing the night- 
season, thus did Ihis wakeful guardian and labourer 
in the Lord^s vineyard distinguish that also. For ia 
the earliest part thereof having with, two hundrec) 
genuflexions, and one hundred psalms, praised God, 
then applied be .linto $tudy; and in the latter part, 
be plunged himself into cold water, and raising his 
heart, his voice, his eyes,, and his hands towards 
heaven, offered he one hundred and fifty prayers. — > 
Afterward he stretched himself on a bare stone, and 
of another stone making a pillow, he rested his most 
sanctified body with a short sleep; or that more 
clearly we may speak, he refreshed himself unto the 
labour of his continual conflict. — With such rest 
indulging, he girded his loins with roughest hair- 
cloth, the which had been dipped in cold water.' — 
SeeJocelin's Life qf St. Patrick, by Swift, p. 245, 
8vo, I>tt6Kn, 1809. ' ' 



Mftiif Md mrtt^rdivtttry ir» the tftimdes feami^A 
^ Str Facrfck Irf M:<|iti' | bot wkkoM ttqtiiritig Me 

imi^mcA to l« «tt»t iMiideitrilh Mnnmipt o¥ rMfotdt. 
it tends^ w eniblirii * f)oini^ wbich fh«f fMft4M fc ^ y 
«f «9«tv IrisbHH^ vitMid glaril^ mpfpom •/ Tite «iM. 
mm0fSt.FaMtM,mt the e otmf^ k m ojf (mr mamy 

bfihi^cpi^itcMclalkmrlPt'^tm cm th« knprobibil}^ 
or life kttrt»094iMlttir of its l^cM^ed wond^f invriMttifc 
A« pPtfaHttptidft. MnliMO^y Mf A dIMtH md 
P^oditftti ifeMiy d^e fber fegniditrf ^gie «# eM 
JiKSdiif i hM nn tu}raek» rf a Mtieh higtM* flink te¥e 

pmr ^isidi»te^ <sotlAider whetWer hnpKcif hdkf Il4 
not at least as safe as absolute MMptildiiil* Tbi 
wetiidiY^ Ito^thrisri <tf dMM ttiay tot «fiM<M» be 
inmri f tbe 6fllH!fs df hatUNd eausts^ opisratiiig; M 
^ndtwiAslic miikb) Were gradually ^ded by altagOfy 
asd heitftttened by^lradtfmi, tMitil thll 0l4^tialMiin» 
tataked 7n€» * cfiiifucte* 

Very «midotMm€ wm h Io f he spifk «f thoM e«riy 
agn> iMidtitl^d In the 0i&i«M« ef that pmidphfteMfiMr 
i^& jlMdil 41 fra^to fit ^^IMtf things to iM^filfiB ill 
pecttiKar efttm and ap|^«mne^ to i«me diviM in- 
t«r|Ritfti(m ) ^Ue the ptMfficsit language ol theantimt 
Mlby like th9l i»f nie Orimialiiy mcotdtd m{^ tbeW 
]«lfgii»tt8 fteKng^^ and fvtnhmA what imdevMi y^n^ 
doai tiMty tefttt fbe dblosfocr. When fh« thMdcv 
Edited oter iheir b^adsj tbe^ h^d 4hi! i^fce^f Ood | 
vrtiefr the lightnmg fMk)«^^ tbey «)imiik Ami tlit 
flash of his eye, or gazed on the course of Wir ]K&» 
nisteriog aiktgd & Hh leeHpie, a ddtki«ij a;A einhquake, 
efm tbe fiowtffg of the tidea^ Id ihem we»e ^bjecta of 
reverential ><vond«f) add in the batids «f a skilful or 
omtitisiAatto preacher p^sMMcd an Inflnence^ whM^ 
bMrevtr we foav umile, wm divetted 10 th« wtim 
mA the taippiittt p«irp4>Mit Thertfofei tbongk ttae 
^ Aeur" itki«h Jjyoalii^ lUtftattfr may IM be tfirietly 
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tru€, he is not to be accused of falsehood drim* 
pQSture; — ^they were probably founded on ^ truth ;-^ 
at all ^ents they can neither mislead our opinibn^ nor 
confound our judgments ;— they can perpkx no man's 
faith or impugn bis^ creed. These, however, are ne- 
gative merits; — they enforce the great doctrines of 
Uie christian religion, they inculcate the. ^eat duties 
of love to God and charity to man ; while, in lan<*> 
^uage, always pure and ofteti sublime, their scrip- 
tural illustrauons and moral inferences recommend to 
}nety and persuade to virtue. After thisj their highest 
•pmse^ I shall hardly applaud them as presenting 
« correct and amusive picture of antieni manners i 
or as bearing testimony to the early splendour of 
Ii^landyito the power of her princesj and the opu«* 
Jennie of her: chiefs.' 

iTbe Orderi^St. Patrick vfM ipstituted by George 
III) in 1783* . It consists of the sovereign^ a ^fand 
inastef, a prince of the blood rpyal, and thirteen 
knights^ making Jn the whole sixteen^ and sevea 
officers. The lord lieutenant for the time being is 
the grand ^nt^stcir; The star is charged with thtee 
imperial crowns of goldj within, a circle of goldi with 
the motto, = j;^^^'^ ^^^^^^^'^> md€clxxxxii> the 
whole isarrounded with ei|ht rays of silver; and is 
embroideied on the left side of the coat or cloak« 
The r collar Is of pure gold, composed of six harps 
and' fm roses^ altenrntely joined .together by five. 
kilotSk In the centre beforcj is a crown^ from which. 
^ suspended the, badge or jewel q{ the order^ of gdd^ 
ciiiaii|^ed>. which (the rayi^ exceptfsd) is similar to 
tlW'- %t«t. . 

18.-^PW;^H'D KINO OF THB WItST SAXONS. . 

He was son «f Edgar, who^first united the hep* 
tarchf into one kingdooi ; after whose death, in the 
ye^.975, Edward succeeded to the throne at fifteen 
years of age. « Edward lived four years J^ter bis 
a^easion, and therci passed nothing memorable, 
dimng: Uis ceign, . His. death alone was . memorable 
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and tragical. Thia young prinee was endowed with 
the tnost amiable innocence of manners i and as hia 
own intentions were always pare, he was incapable of 
entertaining any suspicion against others. Though 
his step-mother had opposed his sttcoession, and had 
raised a party in favour of her own son^ he' always 
showed her marks of regard^ and even expressed^ on 
all (Mcasions, the most tender affection towards his 
brother. He was hunting one day in Dorsetshire ; 
and being led by the chase near Corfe-castle, where 
Elfrida resided, he took the opportunity of payine 
her a tisit^ unattended by any of his retinue, and 
he thereby presented her with the opportunity which 
she had long wished for. After he bad mounted his 
hone, he desired some liquor to be brought him : 
while he was holding the cup to his head, a servant 
of Elfrida approached btm, and gave him a stab be- 
hind. . The prince, finding himself wounded, put 
spurs to his horse; but becoming ftunt by loss of 
blood, he fell from the saddle, his foot stuck in the 
stirrup, and he was dragged along by his unruly horse 
fill he expired* Beitig tracked t^ the blood, his body 
was found, and was privately interred at Wareham' 
by his servants. 

^ The youth. and innocence' of this prince, with 
his tragical death, becat such compassion among the 
people, that they believed miracles to be wrought 
at his tomb ; and they gave him the appellation of 
martyr, though his murder had no connexion with' 
any religious principle or opinion. Elfrida buift. 
monasteries, and performed many penances, in 6f- 
der to atone for her guilt; but could neveri* by afl- 
her hypocrisy or remorses, recover the good opinioR - 
of the public, though so easily deluded in those ig-; 
norant ages.'— (Htime'* Hist, of England, vol. i, 
p. 126-9.) 

" •" 19,-- PALM SX7NDAT. '\ \ 

In the missah, this day is denominated DomvAica' 
in rams Palmarum, or Palm Sunday, atid was so 
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JQfk tk)$ dfly is «till ^tab^ tkt ahUmI u^agf-eC 

U mm. 4ta^i]fliai9 ^ tb« ^wlievit CimHi^vk tcteuodi to 

4^i J»y 4 ^o^sfmm mib faim9m. In ihis oMotiif 
tb^ mi&^f tim wMmj Mf\n^ n 4M)e o^ the pjilwtt 

Bm«i^ hh^* Hb9 Mm^ of ff|li» MK#o iH«l imitim 

hmg ^ fimi M^m ^hkh ^^if^rn^ w >llif) 4v««4a dMr 

tbDrcl099pf wifitffr^ WPKlBHghr\beiiMd#1tW>1)rpicdi|r^ 

Jilff ^ iQiafqiiH>Qjr dft >$ftiU obwr¥9d ^r aim jGwac 
obiH^b in Ri^«i4 pp ;Pa)f9i Sniicb^. ' On 'tb« ^ove of; 

Moscow resort, in carriages, on boirstbiokj er oi^ 
foi«» to ^ KTepniHi} ^ ^ Bwcb«#e of pidin 
bii»Ksh(iibi 4o fla^ before ibw jG[<i0i«» or iwrngm^ 
WflitQ^^MSMitie tbe jmi^p44UB«|iin4be fUreeH^flff 
4fi(ei^ce. It i9 lone «)f .(he .gayest pr^mmdAa of 
tbf; fWTt Tbe goFempr ,d^|t«a4ed by tbe m^i^^w 0^ 
fl9lim9 •tbe ei>min«9danW ^lad ft itrMi^'oT «iKiMli|^, |pir 
ID 4P>We|Bip|b ^PiQui^ifsd om 4w ^Msff , Tb« ^bIphm. 
ani Ibied by ^ectators .; an4 cavaliy fxi^ #tft»ipn<id on 
eaftb.#We,.toi>rew?e <M?49r, Ar^tMWg.al ^^ Kymh* 
lin, a ^f^i aapemblyj b^Ming a^ificiftl tm^ifiU nod 
bom^, ^M^ Mm woyfki^ h^m md ^ixi^ loiA«g 

the novel and striking spectacle of a say and imraig 
forest. The boughs jcon»iait of ^rtific^al flowers, wilb 
fruit* B^autififil j^juiieojtatUinft of 9mff^ wd k« 
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ylnwwhnm^M for #riMr60)iiMA^^ £fi^1<teli 
hMfmkikf)^ ifpOQ Jhit'OocMMith e«^ry pettM wbd 
iftiu Ae Kstomikk, *id #Gtild be thought s trd^ 
CMiintt', purtlMM ode or Iikmf of Ibi^ h^f^, 

^faufelhevHr 480^ $mi ttm hoikMirtfble fttmily. Be^ 
iig ami by hib pttretUd' to; Rdwe tO' complete hi^ 
aftnliet^ lie iRonoe dis^tUWd^ wilb' the licehtioiiniifesf 
of iho: Aomtti fvsdi^ Mififttitei' to thicPiifioutttmA of 
&Mmor about fofty &Me» fmn the oiVf. fitteef 
WW ' UMi onlf 0fce«n>^ mA K^ ^ ttii^ y^ars in & 
oira^. Imnantti^ a^ nk^' l^vivig hhn provisioi»r; 
thwc «erc let doMl by ai tofey ^tH a belt afUxed, to 
gHm%nQaice t» tfbe hot/ f^cter^. BetlnVt- foutided thie 
i^MMwaeiiy of CuisUMit ii» b%»z U ^a^ btiilt oti the 
hiDw dfa^ vefy high^ moumtaiw, 6n^ ihef'top of whiel^ 
thaBe>wttian<oiUtei»p)eof A^llo^- ^ri^UnddK with 
a» gratnc; ThelteiMdlcYiip' <mlei*of liiortkd^ ^rat in<> 
stiliatcii by oiar sawit^ !iMi9^ in tbe^ t6titfk ci^htbiy, at 
il» lHi^t<«f gkHy; 

Thit) daf ia OaH^diti I^tiifdferillMiAiV^ th« dky 
of livdaiiiiiaiKl^ beinf thie day on^whkh our Lotd* , 
iMiiiBl dm. feet^ of his' diMipki^^ ai^ rteor<dkd> in the 
saooiid laasofk Thia prdlsttee vms' iMg k«pt up' in 
thftfOMautorias; Jlftcr'iBa o^«motty> liberal dotiav. 
tioDa WRitBadastO'the |)0ois^^l^tMng a^d o¥ $\W^ 
mnic^aiKlrdVetfbttiieriitwair gi^^Htf^theUi tbtjiitigiit^ 
tbei wMity: of th^ fiM. Oii^he ISth Aprtii 1731' 
(Maundy Thursday), the Archbishop qf York wdtheif 
tlmJfBgt'fa£ m> cettaiti notfifbetr of poorpersoiM. Jatiles 
U wM^tbe^lM' king who pGtfotm^ thi^ih person.^ 
Jknilh4^tii9^ ottatom^i9^€tm {A-eMrv<ed mthe' dona- 
ti^aatdiipnfaad flil*Sl. Jaoiea^ft on-this^ day. 

'BmiMwmmg^ i« ati> aceovMit^of ^ thifr^mheny op 

•> it i m » <i w i i i r . I I I I ' I i i - I tf ii. i Wit if I II fi , ia • 
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Maundy Thursday^ 1814. ^On this day the annuid 
royal donations were distributed at Whitehall Chapel* 
In the morning, Dr. Carey, the Sub^Almoner, and 
Mr. Hanby, the Secretary to the Lord High Almoner, 
Mr. Nost, and others belonging to the Lord Cham- 
berlain's office, attended by a party of the yeomen of 
the guard, distributed to seventy-five poor wcHnen, 
and seventy-five poor men, being as many as the 
king is years old, a quantity of salt fish, consisting 
of salmon, cod, and herrings, pieces of very fine 
beef, five loaves of bread, and some ale to drink the 
king's health. Mr. Hanby gave notice, that in fu<» 
ture their cases must be certified by the minister of 
the parish, by order of the Lord Almoner. At three 
o'clock they assembled agam, the men on one side 
the chapel, and the women on the other. A pro- 
cession entered, of those engaged in the ceremony,- 
consisting of a party of yeomen ot the guard, one 
of them carrying a large gold dish on his head, con* 
taining 130 bags, with seventy-five silver pennies in 
each, for the poor people, which was placed in the 
royal closet. They were followed by the sub»almoner 
in his robes, with a sash of fine linen over his shoul* 
der and crossing his waist. He was followed 1>y two 
boys, two girls, the secretary, aiid another gentleman, 
with similar sashes, &c. 8(c. all carrying large nose- 
gays. The church evening service was then per^ 
formed, at the conclusion of which the silver pennies 
were distributed, and woollen cloth, linen, shoes and 
stockings, to the men and women; and according ^ 
to antient custom, a cup of .wine to drink the king'$ 
health.' 

At Home, Maundy Thursday is a day of great' 
parade. The ahar of the Capella Paolina is illumi- 
nated with more than four thousand wax tapers : 'and 
the pope and cardinals tome thither in procession^ . 
bringing ttie sacrament along with them, and leaving 
It there. Next follows the august ceremony of the 
benediction, and afterwards the pope washes the feet 
of some pilgrims, and serves them at dinner. 
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The second grand ceremony at Moscow takes place 
on this day at noon^ when the archbishop washed the 
feet of the apostles. < The priests appeared in their 
most gorgeous, apparel. Twelve monks, designed to 
represent the twelve apostles, were placed Tin the 
cathedral) in i semicircle before the arthbishop^ 
The archbishop, performing all and mach ignore thati 
Is related of our Saviour in the thirteenth chapter of 
Sim John^ takes off his robes, girds up his loins with 
a towel, and proceeds to wash the feet of them all 
until he comes to the representative of Peter, whd 
rises ;, and the same interk)cution takes place between 
him and the archbishop, which is said to have taken 
place between our Saviour and that apostle.'— (Clarke*^ 
RuimO ^ 

24. — GOOD FRIDAY. 

This day commemorates the sufferings of Christy 
ts a propitiationfor our sins. Holy Friday, or the 
Friday in Holy Week, was its more antient and ge- 
neral appellations the name Good iPriday is peculiar 
to the English church. It was observed as a day of 
extraordinary devotion. 

On this night, in St. Peter's, at Rome, ^ihe hun- 
dred lamps that bum over the tonib of the apostle are 
extioguished, and a stupendous cross of light ^ppeari 
suspended from the dome, between the altar and the 
nave, shedding ovet the whole edifice a 'soft lustre 
delightful to the eye and highly favourable to pictii* 
resque representations. This exhibition is supposed 
td have originated in the sublime-imagination of Mi« 
cbael Angeb, and he wno beholds it will acknow- 
edge that it is not unworthy of the inventor. The 
magnitude of <the cross hanging as if self-supported ^ 
ancflike a meteor -^^reaming in tne air; t^e blaze that 
it pours forth; the mixture of light and shade cast 
on the pillars, arches, statues and altars; t\)e crowd 
of spectators placed in all the different attitudesof cu- 
riosity, wonder and devotion; the processions with 
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ibfHf \f9iimmrmA ctwm^ gliding fltmeenrMhf in si* 
ImcQ 4^pg dM nM^ioidikmding wmmd the iltiir] 
4h) fmmv^ (9l 9iiil nikliona and drcsns coSected ki 
grq^pesiKigr i)|« qwfessionals of tbek rcqwctiiie fauii» 
gMiig?^) » (mrdietl ooeiMioiiiiUy «d^wicing thraiii^ 
t^e tomtit ao4# 2|9 be kncrif^ nuitibly bending Ms 
kmi 10 Mie jpftnetnetit; in fine, ibe pontiff hma^ti 
Wi4>fip| pPitip ivpiigeaflitry, proetrite bcfone tiie dtfeifi 
offering up bif- ^domtiont in tilencej ibram ecette 
licii^Uriy atrifeiilg by a bappy Buxture of tranqiJiSnity 
mi wmHian, ofdarhasts and light, of eimplieit^ 
mi m9^^.'^^EMitae€^s Tmur im, iMf, vcdr i, p^ S71 • 
Sdins^ witb OfOMOft upon them, ame nsually etlen 
40 JUMdl^naod 9^mt ether phuea on tht4 dttj, «t 
breakfast. The use of buns ^says Mr. HutehmwHi) 
is derived from tk^ icOMecrml awnet bread^ which 
y^m (f&md «n tii^ fesiaf alt. It ia of ite bigbaM an* 
^4liHy: ak^offdtag to Mr. Biyantj ^tlia oArifig^ 
whiob poQplain anlMnt timet used «a jnegent td m 
go4% wf^ai ga»rrally pnichaaad at the ent«a»0# of Ae 
timp]e|. tapisciaUy every apeciea of ooniaorated fcata^^' 
which was denominated accordingly. One^ ^eiaa of 
Bi^/fip^ kr^ wbkb v^^d io be ofier^to tbe^t^ 
Wf^ 0f graatttntiiiiffity, and called Aaim. The Greekt^ 
wbe obSftf)^ Ibe mi final into a figma^ tsxftismi it 
91 th0«on9ijaa^ffa 9fic, but in As aecuaatiiM nbre tm« 
^ i^n, «ay4 Htmhiut apeaki of the tmn^ and di^ 
g^ribf^ it ^hmd:if o^ks ttntA « n|veM»iMiMi^liif# 
hm^* JutiuAPoUnx flDtntiDns it jfiat the MiBte ttiaoM 
ncTjL 9^ «^ q^ eqjre taJttt Jbrvct. Dbgaoet Laevthitf, 
apetktjlf 9f the aaiiat offering bfiii% m^ by Hoife^ 
4««^tes,.de9ienbes tbe efaiaf ingrediemt of whteh it pm 
i;tvg^p(mii Wk i^ered «p aiie qfUs «icrtd ^fm^ 

}t it 9aid of Cecropn he Jini cffend up Ms mi (j^ 
m^Bi br0ad. Hanca we m9iy jodga of tile antiqaity 
of the Qnstom^ fcona the times to which Cecrops (a 
Teferred. The pr^et JFefcmiah takes dotiee of tMa 
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kind of offering, when he is speaking of the Jewish 
women at Pathros in Egypt, and of their base idola- 
try; in all which their husbands had encouraged them : 
the women, in their expostulation upon his reboke, tell 
him^ Did we make her cakes to worship her f &c« 
Jer. xliv, 18, 19. lb. vii, 18^. — Bryant's Analysis, 
vol. i, p. 297« The sacred cakes which were offered 
at the Arkite temples were styled houn^ and were pre- 
sented upon every seventh day. — ^Bryant, vol. ii. The 
custom of hot trass buns in London, on the morning 
of Good Friday, seems to have relation to these antient 
practices : we only retain the name and form of the 
boun^ the sacred uses are no more. 

25. — ANNUNCIATION OF THB B. V.M., or Lady Dajj. 
This day celebrates the angel's message to the Vir-' 
gin Mary, respecting our Blessed Lord. She was, 
probably, an only child, and but fifteen years of age 
when espoused to Joseph. She died A.D. 48, being 
about sixty years old. 

25.— ^EASTER EVE. 

Particular mortifications were enjoined to the ear-. 
Uest Christians on this <]ay. From the third century, 
the fast was indispensable and rigid, being protracted. 
always to midnight^ sometimes to the cock-crowing, 
and sometimes to the dawn of Easter-day ; and the> 
whole of the day and night was employed in religious 
aiTairs. ^ 

r 26. EASTER DAY, Or EASTER SUNDAY. 

Much difference of opinion prevailed in the East-" 
cm and Western churches respecting the precise time 
of observing Easter; till, ip 325, the Council of Nice 
declared, that the feast should be kept by all churches 
on the same day. faster is styled bv the fathers the 
highest of all festivals, the feast of feasts^ the queen 
of festivals, and Diymxnica Gaudily the joyous Sunday, 
Masters granted freedom to their slaves at this season, 
and valuable presents were made to the poor. 
, The third and , most magnificent ceremony of all 
\ H 2 
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T^Om/ which b colisbmteid tW6 haum aifiet mdi^A^ 
oa tite vimmg ef £itM«ir Sunday. ^ We battenM to 
tb« G^arMH^AA. ^Qhseryea Drw Ctwrfee), whkltwMr 
fiUtd wHh aipiAisdbgilQils «8ftQi»bi« (rf all raolis wd sein^ 
hetfiil^ Ugbced wasc upifrsi^ lo bei afterwards bcuped^il: 
V0W8 oa ihje difikeeal shfif^Cifi* The w^la^ oftiun^iy 
aodr evcfjK^ |^l of ti^li buildiag^ are cof€red by fh% fic<* 
tu//m q£ $liiiiUi and martjrrs*. In^ ihe moaiefilr df i»» 
arrival didboKS w^rlsahutr aod (fa the aulsiderap<- 
peared PhAntoj^ tbe archbiahop, pnreo^ded by bani^M 
aiidr torebta^ and followed by all hia Ucam of prieilt>: 
with crucifixes andceftaens^ wha were makioff ihtmt 
tim94> in pfiocessipn^jhe tour of the cathedral ;.criaun^ 
ing with loud voice^^ and glittering in sumptuoua 
vej?tment$> covered with gpldj silver,, and precious 
sjlones. The snow had not melted so rapidly in the 
Kremlin as in the: streets^ of the city ; and this magQi- 
fkent procession was tfiereforte constrained to move 
. upon planks, over the deep mud which surrounded the 
cathedral. After completing the third circuit, they 
all halted opposite the great doors> which were shut ; 
and the arohbishop, with a censer> scattered t htfctta t^ 
SMgainst t^e doors, and over the prieslSk SliddHlid^ 
tilosedoor» were opened> and' the effect was bey^ttJI^ 
description erand. The immense throng of aptettt^ 
tbrs within, rearing innumerable tapers, formed tW(^ 
lines, through which the archbishop entered, a<kw^ 
cing with bts trasn^ to.a throne neap the cenirdi The 
pix>fosion of lights in all parts of the cathedral^ ind^ 
among olbers^ of the eaormoufl chandelier which, IniBg^ 
£roro. the centre^ the richness of the dressea, and tbr 
vaatoess of the assembly, filled us whh astonisiuntel^ 
H^vtngjoined the suite of the archbishop, we acoorai^. 
ptnied the proc^sioo, and passed even lo the tluvlae^ 
on wiiich th^ police officers permitted iis to stau^. 
among the priests, near an embroidered slool of aatiti^ 
placed for. the archbishop. The loud chorus, whiel^^ 
burst iforlfa at the entrance to tbe churc^^ GOQtailied 




wlke.DrooetMte moved lowanltlim Anility i 
the ttttUMhopftftd udien ht» ae«la 

^ Smo sfkr, the afe&bitbof dcirfndkilj m* \ 
,vLfpund the eftlhcdral i* first ofienltg 
priest^ and then to the people as he ^ ^ 

when be lad r^onied to bis. scat, the {wmiir HiO»^ 
t»o^ parfotfmed the aime oeremotiv, bcf^nnif «iw 
t)ie archbitflojri who rose and made obtisaaoeifskka 
liphted taper in his hand. . From the mootanl lie 
e^rch dboftt were opened^ the speetaloni ItadkeaUk' 
tinued bowing their heads and crossing thcmsdNcif 
insomnoh^ Aiat some ef the peepie aecmed rciHir a- 
Ifttutoted t^ tie eeflstant Miotaoai of the JmhI md 
iaiidik 

^1 bad BosT' leisose to ezemme the dieaeat mtk 
Sguntt of tte- pbriesu,. which were certeMjp liio am 
alffiking I ever sew. Theiif long dark hear, wMmmM 
powder, feft down in ringletoy or s4Teig|b%^aildllriril# 
oner their «di rehea and shoatdera: ihcii d«h Ijhiek 
beandSi aho^ eetifety oMrerti their breaatii 0» 4i0 
heads o| ii* avobbishop and Ushopt wene high tfppa^ 
detfeced witbi gem»9 and adorned bvi minietoiepgiyi' 
ings^ set in jewels^ ef the Cfooiexioo^ Ae Vif|pDV 
audi the Seinttr ' Their n^ies> of vikrioes eoleoitd ia* 
tift ware of the nosc costly embnrider^ ; aed erae eoi 
ttiaes wera aaintatore pictunrs set witfa<preoMMW i 
After two hours had been spent in Tar iooe d 
me^ the arehhisibop advanced, holdVngibff^ m t 
whtdi A\ the peo^ crowded to embmeej wqemaiBfgf 
eeefa olber nearly to suflbcaftioo.. A9 tocm^ howeveiV 
aa their eagerness bad been somewhat istisfiedv ho^ 
rttimdlo tlliesaeristy; where,, potting on a pkiiR:pcii%* 
pie robc^ he a^n advanced^ exolaimmg^ threes nmesy 
UktuycBflisod voice, CbrUi is men! 

<^Tbe most remarkable part of the seleeaoitjrMMe 

. foHowed l%e atcbbishop^. descending into thehodj^ 

of; tbe^ church, concluded the whole oerMMooybjr 

WMdtuag round the patement oo hies hand end kama,', 

kUttogthoconttcrated pictures^ whether am Uie pU^ 
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lars, the walls, the altars, or the tombs ; the priests 
and all the people imitating bis example. Sepulchres 
were o|ieoed, and the mumtnied bodies of incorrupti* 
ble saints exhibited, all of which imdei^went the same 
general kissing/ 

The august ceremonies performed at Rome, oh 
this day, Whitsunday, and other festivals, will be 
noticed in our account of Whitsunday, May 14th, 
which see. . For a variety of old English customs 
observed at Easter, we refer to T. T. for 1814, pp. 
82-84. 

27, 28.-<EASTSR MONDAY AND TUESDAY. 

• Every dav in this week was formerly observed aa 
a religious festival, sermons being preached and the 
!iacrament 'administered. In many places,' servants 
were pertnitted to rest from their usual employmenta, 
that they might constantly^ attend public worship. 
During fifteen days, of which the paschal solemnity 
consisted, the courts of Justice were shut, and all 

Eublic games, shows and amusements, were prohi- 
tted. It is unnecessary to observe, that this' practice 
has long ceased, and that the Easter week is usually 
devoted to relaxation and amusement. 

* At Moscow, after the grand ceremony of the Re^ 
surrection is completed, riot and debauchery instant- 
ly break loose; no meetings take place, of any kind, 
without repeating the expressions of peace and joy, 
Chriitasvoscreis ! Christ is risen 1 to which the an- 
swer always is the same, Vo istiney voscress! He' is 
risen indeed ! On Easter Monday begins the pre- 
sentation of the Paschal eggs: lovers to their mis- 
tresses, relatives to each other, servants to their mas- 
ters, all bring ornamented eggs. Every offering, at 
this season, is called a Paschal egg. The meanest- 
pauper in the street presenting an egff, and repeating 
the words Chriitas voscressj may demand a salute 
even of the empress. All business is laid aside; the 
upper ranks are engaged in visiting, balls, dinners, 
suppers, masquerades ; while boors fill the air with 
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#WMr#o>ygi# o»w^<lfmik Acini the « iti m i* fkstHum 

Of a^ Mow, its Phages and Metumii 

(Jhr dl Ifbe bodieir in the lietttm$^ i( w& «xe^t tM 
Soft, the Mooti is the moM ~8p1endid> and to lis tAtt 
most useful globe. To the Earth, indeed, she )i Al 
inseparable companion, and so closely allied to iier, 
that to an inhabitant of the Sun she could never be 
seen at a greater distance than ten minutes. She is^ 
by the great bond of attraction, so linked to the 
Eiaurth, as to attend upon her in her journey round the 
Sun, though at the same lime the has a proper orbit 
of her owuj which she d^cribes in a cer)!ain number 
of days* 

In the last volume of this work we have given a 

Jretty full account of the Moon (see p. 17&*85); we 
owever resume the subject, in order that, with the 
aid o/ figures, jve inay explain to the young astrono* 
mer the nature and causes of her phases and mo* 
ttons ; and of the eclipses which she undergoes, and 
which sometimes, by her presence^ ^e occi^ions to 
the Sun. 

The Moon, as' is known to every one, puts on se* 
veral phases' or appearances, and is almost perpetually 
changing her figure. Formerly, no doubt, her many 
forms must bave^uzzled the minds and understand- 
ings of those who contemplated her daily appearances. 
Sometimes sbeincteases and grows bigger, then again 
she wanes and diminishes^ as it were with old agfti 
Sometimes she appears wiUi horns; then she appears 
as a half circle : now she is of a gibbous foro^ and 
immediately after she assumes a most splendid fpobu* 
lar face I after this she declines in lustre and gbry^ 
till at length she ia lost for days together* Ax on^ 
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period of her revolution she enlightens us during the 
whole night ; at others she does not come from be- 
neath the horizon till late in the evenings or is per- 
haps only to be seen in the^ morning. Sometimes 
she keeps in the southern regions of tne heavens ; at 
others she mounts high into the northern hemisphere. 
AH these facts were first observed, and diligently 
watched by Endymion among the Greeks, who was 
so attentive to the business in which he had enga^ed^ 
that he was said to have fallen in loye with the object 
of his notice* 




The Moon, as we have already shown, like the 
Earth, shines with a light which she borrows from 
the Sun, being in her own nature a dark, opake, sphe- 
rical bo^y. It is the Sun that is the great luminary 
in our system, which always illuminates that half of 
the Moon's body which is turned towards him, while 
the other half, which is opposite, is involved in 
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darkness : but the face of the Moon that can be seen 
by the inhabitants of the Earth, is that which is turned 
towards the £artb; consequently, according to the 
various positions of the Moon in respect of the Sun 
and Earth, we Shall observe different degrees of illu- 
mination; at one time a larger, at another a smaller 
portion of the illuminated surface is to be seen : 
sometimes her whole body is invisible, and at others 
we behold her with a fulf face. The reason of this 
wilUbe readily understood by referring to the figure 
in p. 94, and^attending to- the description. 

Let S represent the Sun, T the Earth, QL a por- 
tion of the Earth's orbit which it describes in its 
annual course round the Sun, Let ABCDEFGH 
be the orbit of the Moon, in which she turns round 
the Earth in the space of a month, from the west tp-» 
wards the east. 

The motion of the Moon is evident to our senses ; 
for it she be observed to arrive at the meridian any 
night with a fixed star, the next night she will be 
about 52 minutes later in coming to the meridian, or 
in southing, than the star j she having receded from 
the star about 13 degrees towards the .easU The 
average is 52 minutes, sometimes is more than an 
hour, at others not above 15 o'r 20 minutes. Join 
the centres of the Sun and Moon, with the right line 
SL (see hstfig.), and through the centre of t^he Moon 
imagine a plane xz to pass, to which the line SL is 
perpendicular : the section of that plane, with the sur- 
face of the Moon, will produce the circle which 
bounds light and darkness in her, and separates the 
enlightened face from the dark and obscure side. ' 
Inr the same manner, let the centres of the Earth and 
Moon be joined by the right line Sr which is perpen^^ 
dicular to a' plane mn, passing through the centre of 
the Moon; that plane will make, on the surface of 
the Moon, the circle which distinguishes the visible 
jiiemisphere, or that which is towards us, from the 
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iiXirUibki which U UiniedfrM)' ^.; wiiich cUrirmiy 
l(iereCQi» be termed ibie airehi oiP ymom* 

H»ce it 13 mam&gta tbait wj^n^evcr (lieMooor mm 
tik^fQiiXion A, ia this ftoinr ofi its oiMl ^jp^ymim^ 
tho Siui^ that ih&^ the eitok bouiid'ai^ ligla aai 
4arkuej)s, and the QurcleoC vi^i«» wiH cttnem; and 
^lAt all the illuwnated; bw o£ the Mock wit bo 
tunswsd tawi^vds th« Eai^. and be liiible by^ its iwkm^ 
h^ta a^ 0, appeans at 4K. Tbeni the Mmb i* mi lo 
1^ Cutt, and 9be sbinei^aU nij^i li>iigr;» and in mpw* 
to the Sun, abe ifi said t<)r be ift ctppositiDift: ftr tbv 
San.i^dMoQm with ae^oi ta toEaotdbyane aoniiin 
Gtpposite parU of the bfiwreni^. the !9tm rkia^ wimm 
th(» oti^ aetei. Whep Ae Moom oenM» to B^ tte 
whole, ilhmina^d. djiafe ayr i* ncMt tmncMl anvaardattlaB 
EaKth«. there hwjig a paiit of it: at. a» not Do be aeea hff 
us ; and then the visible illumination will bedefiDieBlr 
firqin a^ cixcle^ wA Uie IMkiooi wiH bam ogiUious 
fbOPt^ such aa la iparJced in K The IVAoioci araiixing «tt 
Crj|th^£ Qnly one half of the ilhimiiialed disk iar^uBmb 
tQwajcdsr the £artbf; and to be aeeft fnonniibienaB:;: aodr 
thf A we ohsenne a. £||dfTMooai asi in e»: nod akr ia^ aaiili 
thm* to be biaeated* la tbiA aimaiion tibe Sa» aad 
B^poD. we a fourth parto£ a»eirx»le vcmovied from aaalu 
othefy and the Moon ia aaid to be iorher. ^^jiadfatanU' 
"the Mocta gcapg forward^ t^ D^ the inumiBaittLfaaft^ 
h^ b«it a smal] portion o£ itadf turned: toRmrda^ iUbt 
i^h>^^aodthe sideoE the Moon, tttmeditowafida^tlaa 
Eartb ia for the g^ioateat part in darkness : andi ab 
fore: of the spheiical figure of the Moon which 
peapio ua to be plain». that amaU partwhicb abi 
upoa.ua will aeem to be bend&d into nasrow plritita^v^ 
angles^ and wjH. look like what we: caaU boms;;, fori 
there the cicele bo^ndiJflgi ligbitf asd darkiaeaaf withtb* 
circle of vision^ doth foriut two aadaU angles at their 
ii^t^raeolims^.a^d the^^phaaiaaeeniftoniitbe iSMrth^wiii 
anj^fsa^ as in d. The M^on at laat; eoming to £5 witf 
shQw no jparipf iti^iUiimpiMdfiicftto tha fiaitfai btt^. 
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all the dark Aide of the Moon will be turned towardi 
it ; and then she disappears, and is said to be in con* 
junction with the Sun» the Sun and she being in the 
same point of the ecliptic. This position we call 
change or new Moon. When the Moon advances 
fartheir to F^ she again assumes a homed or crooked 
figure; and as before the new Moon the horns were 
turaed westward^ so now, after the time of n^ Moon, 
they change their positions and look eastward. Wheil 
the Moon has proceeded to G, and is ^agaia in qua* 
drature with the Sun, ^he will appear bisected, and 
like a Half-Moon. In H she will be bulgier, but will 
still be deficient from a whole circle, and be seen 
gibbous: but in A she will a^ti appear circular, and 
in her full splendour. 

TaLUe of the Sun's Rinng and Setting erery lOth 
Day>- 

Wednesday Ist^ Sua rises 6 h. 36 m. Sun se^ 5b. Mm. 

Saturday 11th, 6h. 16m.-*-*'.5b. 44iii. 

Tuesday Slst, 5h.d6iii. 6h. 4m 

Friday 31st, - • - - - 5 h. 36m.-*---6b.S4in. 

Equal day and night on (he 19th. 

-' SI. j; 

Wednesday, - - 1, to the time shown on tibe dial iUtd 19 45 

Monday, 6, - - ^ - - 1 ." - - - -1140 

Saturday, 11, ---•.----- ^ .- 10 S5 

Thursday, --- 16, -.----.-,.-'-- 9 S 

Tuesday, 31, - 7 33 

Sunday, -.-36, -----------6 

Friday, ---- 31, -.--.--'----- 4 ST 

,^ The Sun ent^s the sign Aries on the 21st, at 36 
in. past 1 1 inthe forenoon. 

l^ercury will be stationary on the 6th ; the Hers* 
cbel on the 10th ; and Mercury again on the 28ih. 

The Moon will enter her last quarter on the 2d, at 
8 m. past 10 in the fordioon : it will be new Moon 
or at chahjge on the 11th, at 21 nn past 3 in the 
momiBg: it enters its first quarter at 19 m. past 2 in 

I 
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the. morning of the 18lb, aod iis full at 37 m. past 6 
in • the. morning of the .25 th. 
. The Moon may be ^een on the meridian on the 

'*'^ 2d day y 16 m.' past 5 in the morning. 

>' SOCh ---'8---- 8--- c^vening. 

SSd ---6---- 10--- 'evening. . 
.\. . 24th - - 54 - - - - 11 * - - evening. 

' Table of the Eclipses of Jupiter's 1st Satellite: — 

• 2d - - - - 15 m. after midnight. 
10th --- 8----- 2 in morning. 

11th " . .^ • 8 - evening. 

! 17ih ,--- 8----. 4- morning. 

18th - - - 31 10 - evening. 

25th ---25----- midnight. 
27th ' 4 9- evenmg. 

This last refers to the emersion or ending of the 
eclipse; all the others^ to the immersions or begin- 
nings. 

HISTORY OF ASTRONOMV. 

CContinacd from p. <S5.} 

The promss of astronomy was considerably acce- 
lerated by the establishnient of the school of Plato, 
and though its founder was chiefly celebrated for his 
knowledlge of mathematics and philosophy, yet he 
entertained a correct idea of the science of astronomy* 
It has been inferred from some passages in his Ti- 
maetis/and in' Diogenes Laertiusj^ that he believed 
iheplanets were "originally projected in riffht lines, 
aiid^that they were drawn from those risht lines, and 
caused to move in circular or elliptical paths by the 
action of 'some principle which has long since been 
denominated gravity. Eudoxus, the friend of Plato, 
wai led by. a desire of studying astronomy, into 
Egypt, Italy, and some parts of Asia, where he 
c<Slected all the observations that had been made .on 
the rising and setting of the stars. He wasintro- 
ducied' to the priests of Heliopolis> who instrueted 
him in his-bvobrite science, and, wh^ he returned. 

1 
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to Greece, he corrected' the calendar, by renderingth* 
solar and lunar periods more accurate. . Hei is sup* 
posed to have discovered the mcUnation of the Moon's 
orbit, and the retrograde: motion of the Moon-s 
nodes: he described the various constellations, and 
explained the times of the rising and setting of the 
stars..- 

From Aristotlie, who flourished in the fourth ceni» 
tury before Christ, astronomy does not appear, tb 
have derived any advantage ; but he observed a cpmet 
whose tail occupied nearly a third of the heavens i 
he observed likewise an occultatioh of Mars by. the 
Moon, which, according to thecalculation of.KepIer^ 
happened in the year 357, and he: had the'good for^ 
tune .to witness an occultatton of one<^ the stars: .trf 
Gemini by the planet Jupiter.' . . «.:..;:-;: 

1 'Tb^ history of astronomy was written about tbta 
time by Eudemns and Theophrastus, but bo|b thelt 
works arelost. Helicon, of Cizicene, predicted ;aa 
eclipse, which- happened at the time he announcsd^ 
Tfaeophrastus! supposed the > two celestial heimiapheres 
were badly ■ joined together^ and that dii milky iway 
was occasioned by the light that passed through ihei 
opening. Opuntius, one of Plato'^ disciples, eojm- 
posed several works oh the distances of the Sun and. 
Moon, and on the magnitudes and eclipses <tf these 
luminaries. About the same time Calippus, per- . 
eeiving the errors ; of the Metonic period, proposed 
another named after, himself^ the Calippic period, 
which consisted of sev^niv-six years, containbig 940 
kihatipns; which was a^pted in theyearSSOA.C; 
Besides improving the calendar, : Calippus collected 
many observationa on the rising ofthe.stars> and, 
for the purposes of agriculture,: he added. certidn nie-. 
teorolc^icat predictions which.they seemed to author 
rise. ■■ ; \ • ^- ; ..•./ 

' Pytheas, one of the last Greek astronomers^ jBciUri 
rished at Marseilles in the time of Alexandef^^and: 
liavelled into Icelandf.where, at the time of t^e 
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wammer solstice^ be saw the Sud touching the 
npitfaern point of the horizoa: he also ascertained^ 
by means of a gnomon, that the obliquity of the 
ediptic was equal to 23^50'. .He is said to have 
discovered the dependence of the tides upon the 
Moon. 

Notwithstanding the important discoveries which 

have been recorded, yet astronomy had not assumed 

the lai^k of^a science. The form and position of 

the fdanetary orbits n^re completely unknown : the 

Sun, the Moon^ the planets, and fixed stars, wercT ld| 

orowded. about the Earth, at distances of which no 

accurate 2conoeptioi1s could be formed; butnosoonbr 

w^ia the Alexandrian school established^ than a ru 

gorouf impolse^was given to the mind. Astronomy 

assumed a new form, the stars retreated into a space 

^t leeioed to eek defiance to human calculation, and 

the pkinetary syMm was lefit at an immeasurable ^i- 

{tancefrom:^e sidereal firmament: the paths of the 

planeti^wcre eflrefully'traced> and their relative situa^ 

tions^eadely determined I 'the positions and progressive 

moticifn of the fixed stars were ascertained, and^ by a 

series of observations^ made with instruments, and 

TedMced by trigonometrical oidcuktions, a system ot 

astronomy was created, which paved the way for 

those sublime' mews of creation which the science 

of the hearens' was destined to unfold. . 

When tht immense territories which Alexander 
had aoqutTed were divided among his generals^ 
£g^ fell to the share of Ptolemy Soter, whose 
learning and nranifittenoe attracted crowds, of philo^ 
sopfaeni to Alexandriiu His successor Philadelphus 
inheribsd the virtues asvrell as the throne or hia 
father^ and he held out new encouragement to leam^ 
ii^, aadin«a short, time 'all the wisdopi of Greece 
was concentrated in the capital of Egypt. A superb 
beildiag,^ composed o£/ galleries and gran^ apart- 
mentSy was >devoted to the aocemmodation of the 
philosophers. -The. library <ofc Demetrius Phalareua 
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wjTS added to this noble e&tabltshment^and^ every 
book and instrument was procured whi'cb coald con- 
tribute to the advancemeta'l of* learning and real 
science. Ptolemy did more ;' he encouraged the 
philosophers of the Alexandrian scliodi by^bislown ex* 
limple^ and inspired them with that ambition' of excel- 
fence which called into action every exertion of indus« 
try, and every spring of genius. * The possession of 4 
crown/ says the historian, ^is a poor ititieritance, un- 
less when u is subservient to the-^advanoementoFth^ 
human species. The splendoinr of ja throne, andthft 
bloody achievements by which' it is -frequently sup* 
ported, may captivate vulgar' admiration, but^ the 
true philosopher is affected onlv with the wi^ni 
and ytrtue of him who fills it. " Tnename'of ^P|j6}emy 
Philadelphus'Will be Associated with the fais^ty 4k 
human knowled^, and will be oherished iii^ t)/i( 
recollection^ of future ages, when time has/ effiwej 
firom the page of history the triumfdis and fhe'ite^ 
names of tyrants.' — See Edinburgh Encjfcbp.y'art^ 

< Among the first ornaments of the ' Alexan^riaff 
school were Aristillus and Timocharis, who flourished 
about 300 years before Christ. They were emipio^A 
in observations on the planets, and in determinitfg 
the position of the stars with regard to the ^equinbxei: 
and the equator. From the^ormei^ Ptolemy deduced 
hts theory of the planetary motions^ arid by the UUt€ff 
Hipprchus determined the precession of ih(^e<|»i^ 
noxes, hereafter to be^ described. Aristaretms, 'of 
Samos, observed the summer solsiice in Che year 
28rA.C. ; ' fi 

- Eratosthenes, born at Cyrene, A.C. 276^ was in- 
vited to Alexandria by> Ptolemy Euergetes, and ap^ 
pointed -keeper of the royal library; and by nmns^ 
of the initruments which he foiind theitt he was en>-^ 
^kd^to ascertain that the obliquity' df the ediptic 
was 23* 51' 20". 'Riis philosopher is 'chiefly ^lia^l 
tieguisbtd fbr his ingeyiious method jpf asecrtainimi^ 
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the diameter of the Eartby by measuring the celestial 
arc between ibe zeniths of two plfkces situated on 
the same meridian.. At Sienna, one of the mofi 
southern citiesof antient Egypt, he observed a deep 
well, which, at the time , of the summer solstice^ 
was completely enlightened by the Sun, and hence 
he concluded that the. Sun was in the senith of this 
place, 

Conoo, of Samos, .who flourished about the year 
B60 A.C., made several, observations ontheriune 
and setting of .the fixed stars, and he collected aU; 
the eelipses that had been noted by tbe Egyptians* 
Archimed^ who died . in tbe year 212, made ob« 
ierval»ona'on;the' solati<^a, and constructed a sphere 
in<:w<hi^h: the, motidtis ,of the Sun^ Moon, and fiv9 
ylaneis^ «^re repieseiUed with their several velocities^ 
Apollonlus; of Peigiea, aeedsa io have been' the first 
p9tB6n who exfdaimd ihestations^ and retrogradationa 
«rfthe pltoetss be also effected an alliance between 
geom^^and aslfonomy.. 

Hipparchus, who flourished at Alexandria about 
the year 140 A.C., after verifying the obliauity of 
file cicliptic, as settled by Eratosthenes^ and fixing 
Ihe btkude of the city of Alexandria, began his 
|«reer by determining, the tropical period of the Sun, 
and he saw At accuracy U'htch would. arise from em- 
|joyit)g two distaht observations, which compeheuded 
^e^ftfbl Involutions of tbe Sun. With ihi^ view he 
cooapafcd an observation of his own on, the.iiQlstioea 
Urith one of Aristarchus, which had been made pearly 
91 century and.a^ half before, and found the length of 
the tropical year to be 365 days, 5 hours,' 5 V 112'^- 
He discovered that . 187 days elapsed between the 
vernal And. auiumnd equinox, while the interval be* 
^een.the autqmnaL a^ vernal equinox was only 
178 days. He made many other important dis* 
Qpveries, and tbe appearance of a new star in the 
h0a«end< excited this astronomer to one of tbegtand^ 
spt. and^rtakifigs Jn the luatory of sclent. In order 



that folQTie iHronoDi^s ipight be acquamtftd with 
oh«q;e8 in the h^av^enSfhe resolved to form a cata» 
kgue of the fixed «tar8,/contaiijttng their apparent 
BiagnitudeQ, and'th^ir poMtUai in the heavena. He 
completed thU ai^uoys. task by fixing the longitudes 
joid latMudes of 1022 ^arti. . Hipparchus was the 
£rst who' deteroniiied the sjttiatibn; of places on the 
earth by their latitudes and longitsides. He fixed 
upon the Canary islands aa the place of the fi^t me* 
lidia») he pointed out tfa^ niethod of finding the 
longitude by eclipses of the Moon, and be pro* 
posed to ft>r<n acatalojgtie'of ferrestrial longitudes and 
fatitfides. The principal' wbrks of this astronomet 
perished in the' conflagration which dtstrbyeU the 
Alexandrian library ; but his cafidtigite of the start 
is preserved in the Almagest of Ptolemy. 

(To be oontinned.] 

C!)e Jtatutalt0f Siat^« 

Fled now the tullen murmurs of the norths 
The splendid numentof the Sp&ino peeps forth ; 
^ Her universal, green, and the clear sky. 
Delight still more and more the ^ziag eye. 
Wide o*er the fields, in rising moisture strong. 
Shoots up the simple flower, or creeps along 
The mellowed soil* 

Tqb month of March is, in general, cold and. 
windy, particularly in late springs, which are always 
the most favourable to vegetation. In this month 
the pbeasanf^ (phasiafms colchickui) crows; the 
goose sits on its eggs; the duck {anas boschas) lays ; 
hens sit; the crow (corvus corone) builds; and the 
goldenrcrowned wren {motadlla reguJus) begins its. 
^song. The rooi^ are now fully employed in building' 
and repairing their neists. The mischief committeS 
by rooks, in plucking up springing corn, and other 
vegetables, is ^amptjr compensated for by the dt* 
atruction they cpmmit among grubs and chaffers* 
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/ Those birds which have passed the winter in 
England now take their departure for more northerly 
regions. The field-fares (turdus piiaris) travel to 
Russia, Sweden, and Norway, and even as far as 
Siberia. They do not arrive in France till Detember, 
when they assemble in large flocks of two or three 
thousand* The red-wing (iurdtis iUacus), which 
frequents the same places, eats the same food, and 
IS very similar in manners to the field-fare, also takes 
leave of this country for the season. Soon afterwards 
the^ woodcock (scolopax rusticolay wings its aerial 
voyage to the countries bordering on the Baltic. Yea, 
the stark in the heanen knmoeth her appointed times:; 
and the turtle^ and the crane, and the swaltow, ob* 
serve the tin6 qf their coming.'-^jERi&MiAn. 

Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 

Heavens not bis own, and worlds uuknown before ? 

Who calls the council, states the certain day ? 

Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way I, pope. 

The 'migration of birds has been ju$tly considered 
as one of the most . wonderful instincts of nature, 
Milton styles the feathered race, thus divinely taught, 
' intelligent of seasons ;* and the venerable prophet 
above adduces this instinctive and invariable pbserva- 
tion of their appointed times, as a circumstance of 
reproach to th^ chosen people of God, who, ahhouffh 
taught .by reason and religion, ^ knew not,' he adcb, 
^ the judgment of the Lord/-r-Jer. chap, viii, v. 7* - 

Tne appearance and disappearance of the birds of. 
season^ particularly in the Hebrides, or Western 
Islands of Scotlana, has not been disregarded by our. 
own poets. Thus Mallet speaks of the birds that 
annually transmigrate to St. Kilda, the most remote 
andunirequented of all those islands : 

But, high above, the season full exerts 
Its vernant force in yonder peopled rocks, • • 

To whose wild solitude, from worlds unknown, 
Tbebirdsof passage transmigrating come, - 
. Uonttmbered colooies of foreign wing, . ^ 
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At Xa tore's summons, their aerial stale 

Amiual to found ; and in bold voyage steer, 
I O'er this wide ocean, through yon pathless sky, 

I ^ « One certain flight to one appomted shore t 

By heaven's directive spirit, here to raise 

Their temporary realm ; and form secure^ - 
I Where food awaits them copious from the wave. 

And shelter from the rock, their nuptial leagues : 
! Each tribe apart, and all on tasks of love, 

*ro hatch the pregnant egg, to rear and guard 

Their lielpless infants, piously intent* 

Tlu;ir appearance in the same islands is thus no« 
ticed by Thomson: -— 

I ——-Where the northern ocean, In vast whirls, 

Boils round the naked melancholy isles 

Of farthest Thoi^, and th' Atlantic surge 
. Pours in aitiong the stormy Hebrides ; . . 

Who can .recount what transmigrations tbero 
I Are annual made ? What nations come and gp ? 

And how the living clouds on clouds arise? 
I -- Infinite wings ! till all die plmne-dark air, 

I And rude resoonding shore, are one vriid ccy« 

I And their disappearance from the same scenes ii^ 

: tbo3 described by Mrs. Barbauld :— 

When Winter bites upon the naked plain. 
Nor food nor shelter in the groves remaiin^ 
By instinct led, a frm united band^ 
As marshalled bv some skilful generafs hand, . 
The congregated nations wing their way 
In dusky columns' o'er the "trackless sesi ; 
' In cloud's unnumbered annual hover o*er 
The craggy Bass, or Kilda's utmost shore : 
Thenoe ^sead their sails to meet the sontliars wiiid, 
And leave the gatbei;ipg tempest ffti; bcihtwii 
Pursue the circling sun's indulgent ray, - 
Course the swift seasotis, and overtake toe day. 

I The migration of birds^ which is coiimioii to the 

quaili the stork, the cirane^ the fieWiate, the wood- 
eoek, the t^ightingale, the cuckoo, the martin^ the 

I sewaUoWy and various others, is, indeed, a very cu- 

I rious article in natural history, and^ furnishes a very 
striking instance of a powerful instinct impressed by 

' - the Creator. Dr. Derham observes two ciroumstauces 
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remarkable in this migration: the first^ that these 
untaught^ unthinking creatures^ should know the 
proper times for their passage, when to come, and 
when to go ; as also, that some should come when 
others go. No doubt the temperature of the air as to 
heat and cold, and their natural propensity to breed 
their young, are the great incentives to these creatures 
to change their habitations. But why should they 
at all cfaan^ their habitations ? And why is not 
some certam place to be found, in all the terraqueous 
globe, that, all the year round, can afford them con* 
venient food and haoitation ? 

The second remarkable circumstance is, that they 
should know which way to steer their course, and 
whither to go. What instinct is it that can induce 
a little .defenceless bird to venture over vast tracts of 
land aiid sea ? If it be said, that by their high ascents 
into the air, jtbey can see across the seas ; yet what 
shall instruct or persuade them, that another land is 
inojre proper for their purpose than this-} That Great 
Britain, for instance, should afford them better ac-^^ 
commodations 4han Egypt, the Canaries, Spain, or 
anyof the other intermediate countries' ? 

The melody of birds now gradually swells upon 
the ear. ,The throstle (turdus musicus)^ perched on 
the leafless bough of a lofty tree, charms us not only 
with the sweetness but the variety of its lays. This 
bold and pleasing songster, from his high station^ 
seeds' to command the concert of the grove, while^ 
in the beautiful language of the poet. 

The jay, the rook, the daw, 

Arid each harsh pipe (discordant heard alone), 
. ' . Aid the/qjl concert, wtiil^ fhe stock-dove breathes 

A melancHoIjr murmur through the whole. 

What lover of nature's music, but Is charmed 
with tbe. various notes and modulations of our EngUsli 
%inging birds ? Th^ sweetness of the throstle ;— the 

- ' ' .■■»■■■ II I IP 1 

' This subject will be resumed in the Naturatitfs Diary for 
April. . 
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cheerfulness of the sky-lark ;~^the mellowness of the' 
thrush, building near the misletoe ;-*^tbe imitative 
talent of the DuU-finch j — ^the varied and familiar^ 
language of. the red -breast, endeared to us, from bur- 
youib, by so many agreeable associations ; — the wood- 
jark, priding herself in being little. inferior to the 
nightingale, and making her home in lair-ground,- 
under ^ large . tufts of grass, to shelter her from the- 
?old ; — ^the vivacity of the wren, forming her nest with^ 
dry leaves and moss, among hedges- and shrubs en>*^ 
<^ircled with ivy; — the solemn cry of the ow];-^atid 
tbe soft note of the linnet, building upon heaths with* 
roots, and among thorns with moss, and subject to 
the disorder of melancholy 1 — ^not one of these birds- 
breathes a single note, that is not listened to with- 
pleasure :-r- - 

Happy commoners ! 
That baunt in woods, in meads, in flowery gardens. 
Rifle the sweets and taste the choicest fruits, 
Yet scorn to ask the lordly owner's leave. 

BO^E. 

In this month trouts begin to rise ; blood-worms 
ap^ar in the water 5 black ants (formica mgra) are 
observed 5 the black-bird and the turkey {meleagris 
gallopavo) lay; and house- pigeons sit. The wheat- 
ear (sylvia oenanthe) appears ; and. the ^reen-iinch 
(looBia chhris) sings. The bat (yespertilio) is seen 
flitting about, and the viper uncoils itself from its 
whiter 3leep. 

Titmice now pick off the defective buds of 
fruit trees, in search of insects. These little birds 
are considered by gardeners as peculiarly injuridos, by 
destroying the bloom buds, and, in consequence, are 
persecuted by them without mercy. But, were- thejr 
to examine carefully the fragments of the buds, which,, 
hi tbis; $eaEch, the birds scatter, about .the groiihd, 
they Vifould observe that each, had been pierced by an 
insect, which alone had been the. obj«ict dfpursiiitv' 
These ins^ctA would not. only. have: dfistxoiyed the hudt 
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Ihey bad iimneciiatdy attaclced^ but would have given 
l»irthto a number of others equally injurious with 
themselves. The ^tmice, therefore, in picking off 
such buds as contain them, ought rather to b^ con* 
sidered the preservers, than the destroyers of fruit. 

Frogs, enlivened by the warmth of spring, rise 
from the bottom of ponds and'ditcHes, where they 
have lain torpid during the winter. The smelt (sakno 
tperkmua) be^ns to ascend rivers to spawn, -when 
thqr are taken in great abundance. 

On the 20th the vernal equinox takes place. All 
nature feels her renovating sway, and seems to re- 
joice at ibt retreat of winter. Yet, such is the fickle- 
ntos of an English climate, and so short M its storing 
and summer, that we are 6ften led, in this and the 
succeeding month, to exclaim with one of the most 
interesting poets of the present day — 

Ah! why, unfeeling Winter! whjr 

' Still flags thy torpid wing ? 
FI7, melancholy season, fly, 
And yield the year to Spsino. 

When on the mountain's azure peak 

Alights her airy form. 
Cold bl^w the wind»«-and dark and bleak 

Around her rolls the storm. 

^e seeks the hrook-^he faithless brook, 

Of her unmindful grown, 
Feels the chill magic of thy look, 

And lingers into stone. moktgombet. 

The sallow (saUx) now enlivens the hedges ; the '. 
aspen (^popubu iremuia) and the alder {alnus betuta} 
hvre their flowers full blown ; the laorustinus (tibur^ 
wAn timts) 9Xid the ba]^ (laurti^ nobifo) begin to open 
their leaves. The equinoctial gales are usually most 
£elt, both by sea and land, about this time. 

Our ffardens begin now to assume somewhat of a 
eheerfuf appearance. Crocu«es, exhibiting a rich 
mixture of yellow and purpl^ ornament the DOiders; 
momreon il in all iu beauty $ the litUe iowem ^with 
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silver crest aadfoMtti €f€^' ike cUbks, are scattered 
over dry pastures*} md tht pilewort franuneulus 
Jicaria) IS Seen ott thtmofet banks of ditches. The 

Erimrose, also (prifaula veru^^ jpeeps out beneath 
edges* 
Herrick gif»s tts «he foHw«*«g pretty address to 

* PrimrosWl filled i^ttiMcrttiitigDfew/ 

\rty )Jo y^ Id^eep, sWfeet fcabes t Can t^rs 

JhMt «ft (ll« 1»i6dt 8t Inorn ' 

TMmed fi«r t^fi-^^ikjg jew ? 

" " II.. 

* Burns has the follcmiirg: Iteefs < on turiiiiig down a mountain 
daisy with the plough'. We C^ bnrjr extract a part of this beau- 
tifttl little poem. 

Wee,mc^t, erhnsoiirtmped flew'r, 
Thon'st t&iet m^ iti an &^i\ hour ; 
For I maun trash itfuang die stoui» 
tliy slender stem : 

Tftf ifp6xt (bee tfbt*' i% past my po#% 

itlrou ib6nniegiem. 

Al« f V^^ tiy fieebof sweet, 
a^kle ^mad» Lta^ tdn^Mittn «i^ee I 
MDdMf ^khee '»*« Ihe tkflry '#eet I 

Wi* gpredttod bcea^ti 
wh^ &j>sir|ird-springing, hly ttie> fo greet: 
• '^ 'flte purpliwg iiast 

Catildtaew ihe t)ttter--biting if orth 
^|«n«iy -etarty, htrttttte 'biwih; 
Y«b,»«taKirfcilly thciu i^int^d f6iil^ 

cAtaidtbevtorca, . 
Sbaroe reared. above the P^eent^ai^h 
iThj tendei" form. 
.Ae iauntin^ Uw*t0 our gfnt^m^]^ 

* 2*8^ shefrnng Wood«,and wa's maun shieldi 
IWtthdti, b6taeftth thd r^Udoin bieJd 

Unseen, atecb< 

»y mawj^^^dKib wa-<iaid «»mdb^ 
Toou arts thy iSnasiuming head 
^_^ tn humble guise : 

SM>«l^%iM tlittiiB^feaf^ thy b«d, 

And low thou lies ! 
K 
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Alas ! you bave not known that show'r 
That mars a flow'r; 
Nor felt th' unkind 
Breath of a blasting wind ; 
. Nor are we worn with yean ; 
Or warped, as wey. 
Who think it strange to see 
Such pretty flow'rs, like to orphans young. 
To speak by tears before ye have a tongue. 
Speak, whimp'ring younglines ; and make known 
The reason why 
Ye droop, and weep. 
Is it for want of sleep ; 
Or childish lullaby? 
Or that ye have not seen as yet 
The violet? . 
Or brought a kiss 
From that sweetheart to this? 
No, no ; this sorrow, shown 

By your tears shed, - 
Would nave this lecture read, 
' That things of greatest, so of meanest worth, 
* Conceived with grief are, and with tears brought forth.> 

The leaves of honeysuckles are nearly expanded ; 
in our gardens, the buds of the cherry tree (pnmus 
cerasut), the peach (amygdatus penica), the necta- 
rine^ the apricot^ and the almond (prunus armemacd), 
are fully opened in this month. The buds of the 
hawthorn tcratcegue oxycanthd) and of the larch- 
tree (pinttt larnr) begin to open ; and the tansy {tana-' 
cetum vulgare) emerges out of the ground; ivy-ber- 
ries are ripe ; the daffodil (pseudonarcisstisS in moist 
thickets; the rush {juncuf pilosus), and tne spurge 
laurel (daphne laureola) found in woods, are now m 
bloom. The common whitlow grass (dro&a t7erfia) on 
old walls; the yellow Alpine whitlow grass {draba 
aizoides) on maritime rocks ; and the mountain pep- 
per^ wort (lepidum petrtBum) among limestone rocks, 
flower in this month. 

In many places, a sreat havoc is made* in this month, 
among sparrows and other small birds by the farmer ; 
and rewards are sometimes offered for their destruction 
by the churchwardens. How ignorant are the generality 
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of mankind of their own good ! This order includes no 
fewer .than forty, different kinds of birds which do not 
eat a single grain of com^ but which^ in the course 
of ^the spring and summer^ devour millions of insects 
that ^wpiild otherwise prove infinitely more injurious 
tp^ the farmer^ than all the sparrows that haunt bis , 
fields, were they ten times more numerous than they 
are^ , And even with [respect to sparrows^ which are 
c^rtydnly, in some, measure, inj uncus to the crops, 
were the farmer seripusly to reflect that the Almiffhty 
has not formed any race of beings whatever without 
giving to them an important destination, he would 
not probably be so anxious for their destruction. It 
has been satisfactorily ascertained that a single pair 
of common sparrows, while their young ones are in 
the nest, destroy on an average above tnree ihousani 
caterpillars every weekl At this rate, if all the 
species of small birds were to be extirpated, what 
would then become of the crops ? 

The sweft violet (viola odorato) sheds its delicious 
perfumes in this iponth* 

To a VioLBT. 

Though from, thy baak of velvet torn. 
Hang tioty fair Flower, thy drooping crest; 

On Delia's bosom shalt thou find 
A sqftery sweeter bed of rest. 

Thoogh from mild sephyr's kiss no more 

Ambrosial balms thou shalt inhale, 
Her gentle breath, whene'er she sighs, 

Shall fan thee with a parer gale. 

But thov be grateful for that bliss 

For which in vain a thousand burn» 
And, as thou stealest sweets from her, 

Give back thy choicest in return. bussell. . 

Towards the latter end of the months bees (apis 
meUiJica) venture out of their hives. From the 
researches of MM. Bonnet and Huber we glean 
some curious information. The following is the 
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jntnMT m iiAkfo bees ptooeed m hmikig t6tp$idiA}ki 
ctlb for dM tv«»ker^ grub» defliritidl t0 l^iify>\ 

^ Beeft loon become seneriMe of harifiig k>0t ihdr 
q«e«A5 Md in a few hours tommeiiocf tbe Mbony ne* 
cGss&ry to repair tbek lo89. Fii^flft^ fliey> Mket llM 

Joung eo0Mfi6ii wofm0> which thbf^ulBitel^alttielM 
y U QOtii^er« im^ ^eem, aiMi tHitMdtatel}^ be^s ivilh 
€l^avgifie th« oeitl Wheif^ they are dtpoMted. TMt 
ni^de Of procd^t^g U 0ttfio«i»( and the hetl^itd 
tltustfate il> I shall ikscifib^ the labour biBSt^wed m ^ 
ringk ceH^ which ^iH apply (a all the fe^t eontfltnillg 
WMtns dieslinttd ferijiieena. KaviAg choBen si wwm^ 
they MOtifi^ three of the eontiguoud eellt} fiextthey 
supply it wkb feed) and riHSe a eyikidfical inelo8i})>t 
afoiifiid; by «^teh the cell becomes a perfect ttibe^ 
u^ith a thoitibbid«il bottom ; for the parts fermmg the 
bottocH are kft unt^dfed. If the bees diMnaged tlF> 
they Mi^uld jay open three corresponding cells on tite 
opposite surface of the t6mh^ and consequently d6- 
Itfoy their worms^ wMeh vro^ be an nnneeessary 
sacrifice^ and nature has opposed h* H^erefbre^ lea^ 
ing the bottom rhomboidal^ they are satisfied with 
raising a cylindrical ttibe arotmd the wortti^ which^ 
- like the other cells in the eoinb^ is honaonlal. But 
this habftatton remains snltahle to tb^ worm called to 
the royal state only durinjg the first ^ tjbiree days of its 
existence : another situation is requisite for the other 
two days it i» a worm. TiM>i which is to small a 
portion of its life^ it miist inhabit a cell nearly of a 
pyramidal figure, and hanging perpendicnlarly • The 
workers therefore gnaw away the cells surrounding 
the cylindrical tube^ mercilessly sacrifiee their wormt^ 
and use the wax in constructing a new pyramidal 
tube^ which they solder at right angles to the firsts 
and work it downwards. The diameter of this py- 
ramid decreases insensibly from die base, which - is 

' Foraiiac«oai»C^f tb9wirtfM9sUf)4sQfb^«|iiiliabkjii|^^ 
sm T.T. far 1814, f. ra. 
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very wide, to the pornt. Tn proportion as the worm 

frows^ the bees Jabour in extending the cell, and 
ring food, which they place before its mouih, and 
around its body, forming a kind of cord around it. 
The worm, which can move only in a spiral direc- 
tion, turns incessantly to take the food before its 
head : it insensibly descends, and at length arrives at 
the orifice of the cell. Now is the time of trans- 
formation to a nymph. As any> further care is un- 
necessary, the bees close the cell with a peculiar 
substance appropriated for it, and there the worm 
nndei^oes both its metamorphoses. 

. f \v benever the workers perceive that there are two 
rival queens in the hive, numbers of them crowd around 
each : they seem to be perfectly aware of the approach- 
ing deadly conflict, and willing to prompt their ama«> 
sonian chieftains to the battle ; for, as often as the 
queens show a disinclination to fight, or seem inclined . 
to recede from each other, or to fly off, the bees im- 
mediately surround and detain them ; but when either 
combatant shows a disposition to approach her antago- 
nist, ail the bees forming the clusters instantly give way 
to allow her fiill liberty for the attack. It seems strange 
that those bees who in general show so much anxiety 
about the safety of their queen, should, in particular 
circumstances, oppose her preparations to avoid im- 
pending danger, — should seem to promote the battle^ 
and to excite the fury of the combatants. 

^ When a queen is removed from a hive, the bees do 
not immediately perceive it; they continue their 
labours^ watch over the young, and perform all 
thieir ordinary occupations. But^ in a^ few hours, 
agitation -ensues ; all appears a scene of tumult in 
the hive. A singular humming is heard ; the bees 
desert their young, and rush over the surfoce of the 
combs with a delirious impetuosity. They have now 
evidently discovered that their sovereign is gone ; and 
the rapidity with which the bad news now spreads 
through the hive, to the opposite side of the combs, is 
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Tety feoiarkfiUe, On fcpbcing lbs queen ia the hi^ 
iranquiUity la almoa^ inelantly reatored. Tbe beetyr k 
U worthy ^ nolice, i ecogniae the Miiyidual pcfioii 
of tbeir-okwit queen. If anotber be .^almod upon ihen^ 
they sebe aed aunfoufid her, thai alie la «iltaer 
fuffoealed ot pensbea by bwnger; for it k very 
remarkablcv that the workers are nev«r koowa to 
atlack a queen faee with their atkies. }f> iiowefer^ 
more tbaci esghteeti faours hare elapsed bcfere 4it 
stranger queen be ittlroduced, she has sone ckaaee it 
escape ; the bees do at first seise sod confine bee, but 
less rigidly ; and th^ soon begka to d&spersct, and at 
leoffth leare her to lei^ fxvtt a hive id wbich abe was 
$k firal treated aa a peiaoner. If twenty-fifmr hcmn 
have elapsed, Ibe atrao^ mli be well received firom 
the firsts and^i onee admitted to At aovereignty ctf 
tbe hive. In short, it appears tbat tbe bees, wbem 
deprived of ^letr qaeen> are tbcowm bito great agila** 
tion I that they wait about twenty bout a, appaiently 
in hopes of ber return, 'but that, after thb intertng* 
Rttin, the agitation oeases ; and tbey set afao«t anp- 

Sing tbeir loss by beginning to conatruct rojsl 
Is. It is when tbey are tn this tempeiv andool 
sooner, tdtat a atrangcsr queen wi|l be graoiouaJy HdcCHM 
ed ; and upon her being presented to theos, theaoyal 
cells, in whatever state of forwaidnaaa tbey wmf 
happen to he, are inatantly abandoned, and thft bwrae 
destroyed. 

' ' 1 1 is well known, that after the season of swarming, 
a general massacre of the drones ia comoneneed* Sc^ 
. veral authors assert in their writings, that the watken 
do not sting the drones to daab, but meiehr hara^ 
them till they be banished Irecn the hcve^and perish. 
M. Huber contrived, a gbas taUe, on which be 
f>Iaced several hives;, and be was thus able to. see di»- 
tinctly what passed in the bottom of tbe hive, wUch 
b generally dark and concealed : he witnessed a real 
and furious massacre of tbe males, the workers tfaroal* 
ing their stings so deep into the bodies of tbe dc« 
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fenceless drofie«» ihfti Iboy were obliged to turn on 
themselves as on a prrot, isefere ihrey eonid extricate 
them. The work t)f death commenced m all the 
hives much about the same time. It is not^ how^ 
ever, hy a blind or mdiBcrimlnatiDg instinct that the 
workers are impelled thus to sacrifice the mates ; for 
if a hive be deprived of its ^ueen^ no massacre of flie 
males takes place in it, while the hottest persecution 
rages m all the surrounding hives. In this case, the 
males are allowed to survive over winter.* 

Our limits forbid us to dwelt any longer upon the 
nature and economy of this interesting insect i— we 
refer the reader," therefore, to the works before men* 
tioned', and shall eoriclude our remarks with 'The 
Captived Bee^ or little Filcber/ from our Eavoiuite, 
Hehrick : — 

As Julia OBce a slumbVmg lay, 

It chanced a bee did % that way. 

After a ^^y or dcw-lrke showV, ' 

To tipple freely in a flew'r. 

For some rich ^owHr he took theJip 

Of Julia, and beg^o to sip : 

But when he felt he sucked from thence 

Ifoney, and in the quintfissence. 

He drank so much be scarce could stir; 

So Julia took the pilferer : 

And thus surprised, asfilchers use^ 

He thus began himself t'excuse : 

Sweet hkdySflowV! I never broHght 
Hither the least one Uiiflving thought; 
But taking those rare lips of pour's 
For some fresh, fr^rant, luscious flowVs, 
I thought r might there take a taste, 
Where so mucA swp ran at waste : 
Besides, know this, 1 never sting 
The AowV that gives me nourishing ; 
But with a kiss»or thanks, do pay 
For honey that I bear away. 
This «aid, he laid his Kttle scrip 
Of boaey «foro b«r ladyship ; _ - ,, 
And told hec, as some tcairs did mU, 
That, that he took, and t^^was^ 
At which she smUed, and hade hiai go 



' See T. T. for 1814, p. 73, wM. 
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And take his bag ; but thus much knoW| - -^ 

When next he catne a pilfring so. 

He should from her fuli ]i|)8 derive ^ 

Honey enough to fill his hive*. 
In the latter end of March, chickens run about ; a 
brimstone-coloured butterfly (papiUo rhamni) appears; 
sea-kale begins to sprout ; black beetles fly about in 
the evening ; and bats issue from their places of con- 
cealment. Roach and dace float near the surface o£ 
the water, and sport about in pursuit of insects. Lob- 
sters and prawns are first caught. Daflfodils are in 
flower; peas appear above ground, and the mal^ 
blossoms of the yew tree expand and discharge their 
farina. Sparrows are busily employed in forming 
their nests. 

The garnets or soland geese {pelicatms bassanus) 
resort, m March, to the Hebrides, and other rocky 
isles of North Britain, to make their nests and lay 
their eggs (see T. T. for 1814, pp. 73, 74.) Young 
lambs are yeaned this month, and their sportive skip- 
ping and playing is truly amusive. 

Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and seen. 
Spring's morning smiles, and spul-enliv*ning green. 
Say, did you give the thrilling transport way ? 
Did your eye brighten, when young lambs, at play. 
Leaped o'er your path with animated pride, 
' Or gazed in merry clusters by your side ? 

The farmer dresses and rolls his meadows ; spreads 
ant-bills; plants quicksets, osiers, &c, ; sows flax 
seed, artificial grasses, beans and peas, broom and 
whin seeds, and grass seeds among wheat. About 
'the 23d, he ploughs for and sows oats, and hemp and 
flax. A dry season is very important itf the farmer, 
that he may get the seed early into the ground. — 
Bloomfield has expressed, with great truth and nature, 
the hopes and fears of the farmer, for the success of 
all bis labours — no one, indeed, was better qualified 
to do this than the ^Farmer's Boy,' who^ while he was 

' Vincent Bourne has a pretty little poem on the Bee, entitled 
* Innoeen$ Pradatrix* ; it is translated by Cowper, in Hayley'i 
Life, vol. iv, p. 3T9. ' 
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fiumUit witk ^ranl t^hia and nml somids,' poBseised 
$i\ the wMM Aoiey teid tefined feeling of n p^ r^ 

The WMk M dene; iiofnoK to man i^ kiTien \ 

The grateful farmar iriHlslJbe rest lo beaveB, 

Y«t oiPI: witb Mttioua bflsart be k>ok« arouid, 

Apd marks tlie Brstgreea blad« tkai breaksi ibci giytniA 

tn Ciajicy sees his tremblinjg oats uprun, 

Hfs ttifted barley yellow with die Sun ; 

Sate cloads pnopttttoos shed their timejiy store, 

lAlid all bis bnnrestatheroi rotttid his doer. 



APRIL is derirred fitmi JjpriUBj of apmio, I open} 
iMiUAs the cattily in Ms moQlh, beffins to open bet 
bosom for the production of vegetabTcB. The SaxoniT 
oilkd diift month ort€r*wumaty mm the goddeto Gos* 
ICfy or faecauie the winds were £o«md to Mow geqe- 
ffiUy from tfaeeaat bx thismontb. 

It was a eustom among the primittre Cbnstiana^ 

on the first Sunday after Kaster^Day^ to repeat som^ 

part of the solemnity of that grand festival ; whence 

this Sunday took the name of Jmuh Suiyisfi^ being 

celebrated as a feast^ thou^ in a lower degree. In 

Latin^ this day 16 caHed JSmranka in jtlHi, or 

rather |Ni^ijffta^ ({. e. depoHtaf)^ that U^ the Sunday 

of taking off the XiKy^isonuji or white robes^^ because 

those who wi^oie baptised on Easter Eie now laid 

aside these garments, and deposited them in the 

churches, to be used as evidence apainst tbem,^ if 

they should, at any time^. violate or dwy that faith 

which they had professed at their haptisou 

U««*-<^LLi. vooLM* niav» 

On Hbm itf erery body atrtvea to make aa many 
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fools as he can t the wit chiefly consists m sending 
. persons on what are called sleeveless errands^ for the 
history of Mve^s mother , for pigeon* s ndUc, stirrup oU, 
and similar ridiculous absurdities. 

lam convinced (says Mr. Douce) that the an- 
tient ceremony of the * Feast of Fools' has^ no con- 
nection whatever with the custom of making fools 
on the 1st of April. The making of April fools^ after 
all the conjectures which have been formed touch- 
ing its origin^ is certainly borrowed by us from the 
French^ and may, I think^ be deduced from this 
simple analogy. ,The French call them April Fish 
(Poissons .d*Aiml), i. e. simpletons^ or^ in other 
wordsi silly mackerel^ who suffer themselves to be 
caught in this month. But as> with us^ April' is not 
the season of that fish^ we have very properly sub^ 
stituted the word ^ fools'.' 

FoojLS were formerly considered^ in this country^ 
as necessary appendages not only at courts but in the 
private families of i the nobility and the opulent. They 
were kept at the English court to a late period : 
Muckle John, the fool of Charies I^ and the successor 
of the famous Archee Armstrongs was^ perhaps^ the 
Jast of the geitttf fatuorum in this country. 

Shaksfsarb has given us an admirable descrip* 
tioh of a foolj in his charming play of ^As You 
LiicbIt/ 

Jaq. A fool, a fool ! — ^I met a fool i' the foresti 
. A motley fool ! a miserable world !— 
As I do Hve by food, I met a fool ; 
Who laid bim down, and basked htm in the sun, 
And railed on lady Fortune in good tetms. 
In good set terms — and yet a motley fool. 
0(Md-morr(m,Jbolf quoth I: No^ dr^ quoth he, 
CalL me notjbolf till heattn hath sent me fortunes " 
And then he drew a dial from his poke ; 
And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 
Says, very wisely, It is ten d clock : 

' For further illuslrataoiis by Poor Eofrm, and some elegant 
verses on this light subject, see T. T. for 1814, p. 76-80. 
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Thui may 9fe$ee,i{wdkhef horn ike world wf€g$: ' 
'71s but an hoar agonmt it wmu nina ; 
And after one hour many 'tmiUheekveH ; 
And iojhm hour to hour^ we r^ and rwOf 
And thenffrom hour to Aour, we rot, androt^ 
And thereby hangt a ttde. Wbenldidbour 
The modey fool thus moral on the tiiiiey 
My langs began to crow like chanticleer^ 
That fools should be so deep'contemplaUTe ; 
And I did lau^y sans iatermission. 
An hoar by his dial. — O noble fopl! 
A worthy fool ! Motley's the only wear. 

Duke Sen. What fool is this? 

Ja^. O worthy fool .'—One that hath been a eoortier; 
And says, if ladies be but young and fair. 
They have the gift to know it : and in his brain—- 
Which is as dry as the remainder bisket 
After a voyage— he hath strange places crammed 
With obsenrationy the which lie rents 
In mangled forms :— ^y that I were a fool ! . 
I am ambitioaft for a motley coat. 

It nay be collected both from the plays tbemselves^ 

and from various other authorities^ that the coitume 

of the domestic fool in Shakspeare's time was of two 

sorts. In the first of these^ the coat was modey or 

parti-coloured^ and attached to the body by a ^irdle^ 

^ith bells at the skirts and elbows^ though not always. 

The breeches and hose close^ and sometimes each leg 

of a different colour. A hood resembling a monk^ 

cowl, which, at a very early "period, it was certainly 

designed to imitate, covered the head entirely, and 

fell down over part of the breast and shoulders.' ' It 

was sometimes decorated with asses' ears, or else 

terminated in the neck and head of a cock, a fashion 

as old as the fourteenth century. It often had the 

comb or crest only of the animal : whence the term 

cockscomb or coxcomb was afterwards used to denote 

any silly upstart. This fool usually carried in his 

hand an binciai sceptre or bauble, which was a short 

stick ornamented at the end with the figure of a fool's 

head, or sometimes with that of a doll or puppef. 

Tb this instrument there was frequently annexed an 

inflated skin or blad(jler, with which the fool be!a-> 
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bourcd those 'Wtto ttf fe n ite d hitn, w tvith iirtiom he 
was inclined to make dport ; this was dftea used by 
itself^ in lieu, a« it should! Meoiy ol t bflnUe^ It was 
not always £Qed wkkcur^ ^ut ocooiRmdiy with sand, 
-or peas. S(mietiay«» A stttytig tet (xr thib 'Vffzs sub- 
stituted for the bauble. 

CoRiAT> ih his CrucS^«c«^ speaka of a. ^ Wliitsun* 
tide Foole^ disguised like afoob^ w«ariitg « long coate^ 
wherein there wiT» rtmfPf !scywiA piects trf tloth of 
divers colours, ti the cofmfets Wh^eof there hanged 
the tails of sqiwrrels.^ 

The disco^tunuasice of fche toii»t foot kad A consi- 
derabU iiifliM^oe xm theviatifiefs «f pritftte life ; and 
we learn from ffot trf'Shadwtlft plays^ that it was 
then ^t)Ut of i^shioti {or great laeu to keep fools.' 
But the practioe was V .xu^ mealia aboltstaed ; it 
maintained its ground^ in kbts «(ytiiivry> «cy lft«e as the 
berinning qf the. last century ; and we hftve an tpi- 
itapcVft written by t)ean Swift, ah Dicky Pearo^^ Uie 
Earl of S,u0blk's ibol» who was buried m Bekkley 
cKurchyard^ June 18, 1728« Tim pei^Qd waa «ii 
idiot.; Lord Chancellor Talboi kept a Wekh jealer 
named HeE^I^engeiding* Hewa^A^veiy shl^ewd M- 
!ow, andreQt&dalariaofbisfliasteB*. Beiog^isrifaiMd 
on for his rent by au oppref si^ve s^^wani, wh^ had bdm 
a tallofs and bpre him ^ gprudg^ thi^ t^uilf ftUovr said 
to him on tbia ; QGcaiioi^ ^I'U fit you^ atttalu' 
^ Tben^' replied Rees^ ^ it will be Ae final tinfte kk> yMr 
fife that vou ever fitted any ane^' Afi»«fber Wekk- 
inaa^/called Will the taboter3 waa retained in a at^ 
milar capacity, about the begioiiMig of the lant €csr 
lury, by Sir Edward Stradliag,. of SiUDaMt'a casde, 
^ti Glamorganshire* He ia aaid la have b^e»« ttty 
witty lellow,. and a nan of sliw^ nleUeetSi* Isoiri 
Bussy Mansel, of Margatn^, had l^bau/iaae ixk his atr*> 
idee one Robin Bufib^ akn idiai by aatiirc^ fa«t NNnho 
often said , veff witty tbinga^ There «se people ttMr 
^tfe in Wales, orklely wera^irbo weH JciMiilbefial 
hiin» 
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The sort of entertainment that fools were expected 
to afford, may be collected, in great variety, from 
our old plays, and particularly from those of Shaks- 
pcare; butoerhaps no better idea can be formed of 
their general mode of condiict thasi from the follow- 
ing^ passage in a singular tract b, Ix)dge, entitled 
Wtt s Misenej 1599, 4to. < Immoderate and disor- 
dmate joy became incorporate in tht bodie of a 
jeaster 5 this fellow in person is coi|]ely> in appafell 
courtly, but in behaviour a very ape, and no man? 
his studieisto coine bitter je&rftf^, or to shev antique 
mbtfonsi or to sing sonnets and ballad* : give hrm a 
littfe wine in his head> he is continually fleadog and 
making of mouthes : he laughs intempierately u efery 
lilftfe occasiori, and dances about the house, leip*o>cr 
tables, oiit-skips mens Kaaa©, m,a^« „^ ^^ cotnf^XkioH 
heeles, burns sack with a candle, ahd Hatu *\i th 
feats of alord of misrule in the c6unttie: feed him id 
his hprnout*, you shall' have his heairt ; in me^e' kind* ^ 
ness he will hug you in his ai^mes, kUst you on the 
cheeke; and* rapping out an horrible olh, crl6-iQ6d*ff 
souk. Turn, I love you, you' kno^ my pobre heart ; 
cbttie to my chamber for* a pipe of tob&6co: tA^re 
lifes nt)t a mah in thii woHd that I more hbhoi*. In 
these ceremonies you shadl know his court^Yig) imd 
iris a speciall mark of YiVtn' at the table, he iit^ and 
makes faces: keep* not this fellow comt)atty, f<H','ii\ 
jugling with him> your wardrobes shall be wasted, 
your credits crackt, your crownes consumed, and time 
(the most precious riches of the world) utterly lost.* 
— ^Thiff is the picture of a real hireling or artificial* 
fooK . 

3.— AY'CilARD, Bishop. 
RichiEili^, sun^am^d d^Wichefijhm a place iti'Wor* 
. cefttershire, whier^ he vrm bdrny was educated at the 

' 3ee ail ingetiiotts Dissertation on th? Chmwand JFbo/i of 
Shakspeare, in Mit. Douce's excellent Illustaatjovs of our im- 
moDtal bard, vol. ii, pp. 299-d'32. . 

la 
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Universities of Oxford and Pans. He afterwards 
travelled to Bononia, where he studied the canon law 
for seven years. On his return home he was nomw 
nated to the see of Chichester by the chapter ; but 
his appointment being opposed by the king, Richard 
appeilS to Rome, and had his election confirmed by 
the pope, who consecrated him also at Lyons m the 
year 1245, He was as remarkable for his learning and 
diligence in preaching, as he was for integrity. Ri- 
chard was canonized by Pope Urban. 

4. — SAINT AMBROSB. , 

Cur saint was born about the year 340, and was 

educated in his father's palace, who was Praetorian 

Pr«fect of Gaul. He ruled over the see of Milan 

wi« gwat piety and vigilance for more than twenty 

y/ars; durmgwhich timp he. g^ye^ all his money to 

iou*-*««w5^tKcr8ettled the reversion of tTis^&tateuijon 

.he church . He converted the celebrated St. Augustine 

to the faith, and at his baptism, in a miraculous 

manner, composed that divine hymn, so well known 

in the church by the name of Te Deum. ' He died 

?iged 57* in the year of our Lord ^96. 

The 10th of April is observed by the Jews, as the 
anniversary of the death of the two sons of Aaron.<— 
The 16th of April, also,-is commemorated by this 
people, on account of the death of Eli the High-priest 
and his two sons, and the loss of the Ark. 

19. — SAINT ALPHEGB. 

A native of England, Alphege was ^first Abbot of ; 
Bath, then Bishop of Winchester, in the year 984, 
and, twelve years afterwards. Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. In the year 1012, the Danes being disappointed 
of some tribute money which they claimed as due to 
^ them, they entered Canterbury, and burnt both the 
city and church, and the greater part of the inhabit' 
tants were put to the sword. After seven montKa!. 
miserable imprisonment, the good archbidhop wi($ 
Btoned to death at Greenwich^ 
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23,— SAINT GBOR6B. 

Saint George is the patron Saint of England 5 for 
this the following reason is assigned: when Ro- 
hert, Duke of Normandy, the son of William the 
Conqueror, was fighting against the Turks, and laying 
si^e to the famous city of Antioch, which was ex- 
4>ected to be relieved by the Saracen&, St. George ap- 
peared with an innumerable army coiLing down from 
the hills all clad in white,, with a red oross on, hit 
banner, to reinforce the christians ; \his so ter- 
rified the infidels, that the/ fled and left the christians 
in possession of the town. Under the name and en- 
sign of St. George, our victorioud Edward III, in 
1344, instituted the most noble Order of the Jarter. 
Its establishment is dated fifty years before the anights 
of St. Michael, were instituted in France byLtvis 
XI; eighty years K^foi c ilic orUc* ^£xv.^ Golden Flce« 
established by Philip the Good, Duke of Jsur^^undv 
and one hundred and ninety before the order of Sv 
Andrew was set up in Scotland by, James V. The 
Emperor Frederic Iv instituted, in 1470, an order of 
knights in honour of St; George; and an honourable 
military order in Venice bears nis name. St. George 
is usually painted on horseback, and tilting^ at a dragon 
under his feet ; but this representation is no more 
than an emblematical figure, purporting, that by his 
faith and christian fortitude he conquered the devil, 
called the dragon in the Apocatypse.-^(Btit{er.) 

There were some alterations made in the Order of 
the Garter in 1557f and. 1 788. It consists of twenty- 
six knights or companions, generally all peers or 
princes; of whom the King oiEngland is sovereign, 
or chief. They are a corporation, having a great 
and little seal ; their oflicers are, a prelate, chancellor, 
register, king at arms, and usher. They have also 
a dean and twelve canons, with petty canons, vergers, 
and twenty-six pensioners, or poor knights. The 
order is under the patronage or protection of 5^ 
George of Cappadocia, the tutelar saint of this king- 
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dom Their college is held in Windsor-castle, with- 
in the chapd pf St. George, and the chapter-house, 
et^ted by thefounderfor that purpose. 

The origin of this order is differently related by dif- 
ferent authors. The common account is, that it was 
erected in honour of g garter of the Countess of S^- 
lisbury, which rfie dropped in dancing, and whidi 
was picked up by King Edward ; but our best antv- 
quaries denoirtice this as fabulous. Canjden, Fern, 
and others, think it was instituted on occasion of 
the victor/ obtained over the French at the battle of 
Cressy, wheQ Edward ordered his garter to be di^- 
^hy4 as a signal of battle: to commemorate this, 
'he mi^e a garter the principal ornament of the order, 
erecieq in memory ot this signal victory, and a sym- 
bol of the indissoluble union of the knights. 

The habit and^nsigns nf thfi^ order, are, a surcoat, 
,^tnr, m^mftttefTioodf gtoTge, coHary cap, and fea- 
iliers. The motto on the garter and star is^ Ifoni 
soit qui mal y pense (evil be to him that evil thinks). 
The garter i^ of blue velvet bordered with gold. Tne 
george is the figure of St. George, on horseback, i^ 
armour, epcouiitering a dragon with a tilting spear, 
the whole of gold enamelled. It may be enriched 
with jewels at the pleasure bf the possessor. It is 
worn across the right shoulder pendant to a garter 
hlue or dark riband. The collar is of gold. Charleji 
II ordained that the knights should always Vear in 
public;i lembroidered on the left side of their coats oir 
clos^ks, the cross of St. George, surrounded with 
the garter, with rays of silver, forniing a st^r of 
eight points. 

'this is the most antient and noble lay order in the 
world, and the only oiie which has been granted to 
foreign prinqes. Of this illustrious order there have 
been eight emperors of Germany; five kings oif 
France J three kings of Spain; one king of Arra- 
ron ; seven kings of Portugal ; one king of Poland ; 
vvro kings of 3weden ^ six kings of Denmark : twp 
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icings of Naples; one king of Sicily and Jerusalem; 
one king of Bohemia ; twd kin^s of Scotland | five 
princes of Orange ; and thirty-four foreign electort^ 
dukes, margraves, and counts. 

At a chapter held June 3i, 1786, it was ordained 
that, in future, this order should consist of the so- 
.vereign, and twenty-five knights, exclusive of the 
sons of his majesty, or his successors, who have 
1>een or shall be elected knights of this most' noble 
order. » 

25. — SAINT MARK. 

St. Mark's Gospel was written in the year 63» 
The order of Kniehts of Sl Mark at Venice, under 
the protection of this evangelist, was instituted in 
the year 737^ the reigning doge being always grand 
master : — their motto was 'Pax tibi, marce, Jm^oh- 
geligta Meu9* 

On the 25 th of April, or 15 th day of Nisan^ is ce» 
lebrated the Jewish festival of the' Passover, or the 
Paschal Lamb, according to the directions given in 
the twelfth chapter of Exodus from the third to the 
twentieth verse, beginning with the words 'Speak 
ye untd all the congregation of Israel, saying, in the 
tenth day of this month (Nisan) they shaU take to 
them every man a lamb without blemish,^ a male qf 
the first year.* On this occasion, every house was 
not only ordered to provide a lamb to oe killed on 
the fourteenth day in the evening, but its blood was 
to be sprinkled on the door-posts, and the lamb 
eaten by the people in their travelling attire, because 
it was known, that, in conseouence of the dreadful 
plagues, the Egyptians would send them forth in. 
haste. They were also ordered to take of the blood, 
and strike it on the two side-posts of the door, and 
on the upper door-post of their houses, in order that, 
when the destroying angel passed through to smite 
all the first-born of the land of Egypt, seeing this 
blood, he would pass over the children of Israel, so 
that the plague should not be upon them to destroy 
L2 
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them. This feast of the Paschal Lamb, or the Pass- 
over^ was therefore ordered to be kept throughout all 
generations, by an ordinance^ for ever. 
^ This festival is also called the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, which is commanded to be eaten seven days : 
— the particular precepts for its observance are tol)e, 
found in the twelfth chapter of £xo4us, from the 
fifteenth to the twentieth verses. The prohibition 
against eating any kind of unleavened bread, during 
seven days, is enforced from several considerations, 
but, principally, because on this self-same day the 
Lord brought the armies of the Israelites out of the 
land of Egypt; and hecaiust whoever eateth that which 
is leavenedf even^ that soul shall be cut off from the 
congregatio^i of Israeljf whether he be a stranger or 
bom in the land. 

In order that the wonderful deliveranpe of the Is- 
raelites should be perpetuated foy ever by the Jewish 
nation, it was commanded that the Paschal laml) 
should be killed yearly on the fourteenth day of Ni- 
san, which Ihey now call Erev Pasach, or Passover 
-E«e. This is the season during which, instead of 
bread, Passover cakes only are eaten. It. is proper 
to add to the Scripture account, that, after the de- 
struction of Jerusalemi tlie Jews found it requisite to 
make a law that the first two days of the Passover 
should be kept with peculiar strictness, instead of one; 
and, also, on the seventh and eighth days, instead of 
ending on the seventh j so that, according to this re- 

Silation, the Passover is now kept' eight days. All 
e other festivals which, before that time, were ce- 
lebrated only one day, are now ordered to be observed 
two days, Ybm Kipur, or the Day of Atonement^ 
(Excepted ; and this is still celebrated, as originally 
commanded, from eve to eve; and, this year, on the 
15th of October. 

Among the antient Jews at Jerusalem, it was cus- 
tomary, when criminals had been condemned to 
death, to reserve them for execution till the celebra- 
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tfon of the most solejo^n fe^sts^ of which , th^fe wm 
three in the year ; viz. the Passover, the Feoft 4f 
Weeks, and the Feast qf Tahemacles. Tbeni when 
the Jews came up to Jerusalem to sacrifices these 
malefactors were executed^ in order that ali Israel 
might see and fear, 

- SO.-rs-ROGATIOK SUNDAY. 

This day takes its name from the Latin term ro* 
gare^ to ask ; because, on the three subsequent days^ 
9uppUcations were appointed by Mamertus, Bishop of 
Vienna, in the year 469, to be offered up with fasting 
to God, to avert some particular calamities that 
threatened his diocess. 



Stfitrottomital <f^cttrrettce«» 

Of the Moon, its Phases and Motions. 

In the introduction to the last month's Astrono- 
mical Occurrences we explained the causes of the 
di^ereht phases or appearances of th^ Moon ;• we now 
observe, that what the Moon is to us> our Earth ii 
to the Mobp, though in a much superior degree. 
As the Moon, by reflecting the light of the Spn, il- 
luminates the Earth, so the EartKrefleqts the light of 
the Sun, to her. But the surface "pf the Earth is 
about thirteen times larger thap ihe surface of the 
Moon; if, therefore, both bodies have the ^ame 
power or aptitude iq reflecting the rays of light, ac*. 
cording to their magnitude, the Earth will aend back 
thirteen times as much light to the Moon as she re- 
ceives from her, but at different periods of the Moon ; 
for when the Moon is full to us, the Earth will 
be invisible to them ; and when the Moon is at change, 
or at new Moon, the Earth will shine with a full face 
to her. The Earth also will, at different. periods, 
appear to the inhabitants of the Moon horned in 
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her quarters, gibbous, &c., as the Moon does to us* 
To proceed to the Moon. 

I. The horns of the Moon, before conjunctionf 
are turned to the east; and after the conjunction^ 
towards the west. For the Sun, after the conjunc* 
tion, that is, aft^r change or new Moon, setting 
b|^e,thatis, to the west of the Moon, ilhiminates 
the western side of the Moon's disk; whence its 
horns, which are towards the dark part of the disk, 
point to the east. The reverse of this takes place 
at the opposition, when the Moon is seen in the east, 
before the Sun rises. See the figure last referred to^ 
p. &9. 

II. When the Moon ii^ homed, its obscure part 
is faintly visible by the reflected rays of the Sun 
from theEarth. That is, when the Moon is at D 
or F (see the last figure), near, the conjunction, tha 
enlightened hemisphere of the Earth will be towards 
the Moon, and reflect the rays of the Sun upon it^ 
which is a direct proof that the Earth acts as a moon^ 
to the Moon, and at opposite periods of the revolu- 
tion. 

III. The Moon-always has nearly the same side 
towards the E^uth, which is known by observation. 
Hence it is inferred, that if the Moon revolves about 
its axis, its periodical time must be equal to that of 
its revolution in its orbit round the Earth. This is 
found to be the case with the fifth satellite of Saturn 
as it i^^^ its primary. 

IV. The Moon appears to have two Ubratiotis, 
one upon a line perpendicular to its axis, called its 
libration in latitude ; the other upon its axis, called 
its libratioh in longitude. This appears also from 
observation, small portions of the surface of the 
Mooi^ being visible in some parts, and invisible in 
other parts of its orbit ; that is, in consequence nf 
her UbratioH in ^ latitude we sometimes see one pole, 
and sometinfes the other; and, by iht libration hi 
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hngUude, more of the western linjb is som'^timfiS 
seen, and, at othersi more of the eastern. 

The libration of the Moon is thus explained : WiS 
ippst consider the disk of the Moon, when seen 
ftoip the centre of the Earth, as terminated by^ ^ 
great circle of the lunar globe, perpendicular to itfi- 
radius vector, or to a line which joins the centres of 
the Earth and Moon : on the plane of this^reat cir- 
cle, that hemisphere of the Moon which is presented 
to the Earth is projected, and the various appear- 
ances of this hemisphere are connected with the rota- 
tory motion of the Moon on its axis. If this motion 
dici not exi^t, its radius vector would trace a great 
cirole on its surface, every part of which would be 
successively turned towards us, during each lunar 
revolution. But, at the same time that the radius 
vector would describe this circumference, the Moon^ 
J>y its revolution, ' brin&s very nearly the same poinjt 
of its surface to the radius, and, consequently, turns 
the -same hemisphere towards the Earth. The in" 
equalities in the Moon's motion produce somie. slight 
variation in the appearance of this hemisphei?c ; for, 
as the motion of rotation does not partake perceptibly 
of these inequalities, it is variable with respect tQ 
the radius vector, which thus intersects its surface at 
different points. The lunar globe, therefore, makes, 
with respect to this radius, oscillations corresponding 
to the inequalities of its motions, which cause ftoroe 
part of its surface to be alternately concealed, and exf 
posed to our observation. This libration, referred tQ 
the ecliptic, is called the libration in longitude, 
- ,]But the Moon has a libration in latitude perpen^ 
dicular to this, and by which the parts near the polep 
of "the axis of rotation of this globe alternately appear 
and disappear. Suppose the axis of rotation to b^ 
perpendicular to the ecliptic. When the Moon 19 
in its ascending node, these two poles will be at the 
northern and sQuthern extremity of the visible be- 
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mlsphere. In proportion as the Moon is raised above 
the ecHpticy the northern pole, and the parts sur* 
rounding Jt| will disappear^ while the regions near 
the south pole will bepome more and more visible^ 
till the Moon, having arrived at its greatest northern 
latitude, will return again towards the ecliptic. 
These phenomena will then be reproduced in the 
"reverse order; and when the Moon, having reached 
its descending node, passes below the ecliptic, the 
north pole will present the same phenomenon as the 
southern one had offered. 

The. axis of ^rotation of the Moon is not always 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, and its inclination pro-' 
' duces appearances which may be understood by sup- 
posing the Moon to move upon the plane of the 
ecliptic, so that its axis should always remain parallel 
to Itself : it is obvious, that then each pole will be 
visible during half a revolution of the Moon round 
the Earth, and invisible during the other half, so 
that. the regions which surround them will be alter- 
nately visible and invisible. 

y. The inqlination of the axis of the Moon to her 
orbit is less than seven degrees, so that there can be 
but a small difference in her seasons. It has also 
been observed, that the Moon's iixis beins so nearly 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, the small obliquity of 
her orbit cannot cause the Sun sensibly to decline 
frohfi the equator ; therefore that the inhabitants of 
the, Moon must devise some method, very different 
from ours, for ascertaining the length of their year. 
We know the length of our years by the return of 
the equinoxes, but these are not discoverable in the 
' Moon, where the days and nights are equal. The 
Xtunarians, it has been conjectured, may, perhaps, 
measure their year by observing when either of the 
poles of the Earth begins to be enlightened, and the 
other to^ disappear, which happens at our equinoxes | 
they being conveniently situated for observing large 
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tracts of land about the poles of the Earthy whicb^ 
ai present^ are unknown even tp the most experienced 
of our navigators. 

l^bJe of the Sun's Rising and Settingi every lOthDay : 

n« in. ba ID* 

Satarday Ist^SunriflesS 34 - SeU 6 S6 

Taesdajr lltb, - - - 5 15 - - - 6 15 

FridajT 3d9...45a-'--7 4 

Table of the Equation of Time^ for every 5th Day: 

in. 8. 

Saturday ' Ist, to the time marked on the dial, add 4 9 

Thursday 6tb, - 336 

Tuesday 11th, --- 113 

Sunday 16th, from time marked on the d\al,9uhira€t 4 

Friday 21st, 114 

Wednesday 26th, -- £13 

The Sun enters the sign Taurus at 56 m. past 1 1 
at night pn the 2Uth. Mars and Saturn are in coi^ 
junction on the 15th> Mars being 18' south. 

The Moon enters her last quarter at 7 m. past 5 in 
the idftemoon on the 1st. The new Moon is at 20 
m« past 6 in the afternoon on the 9th. She enters 
her first quarter on the 16th^ at 21 m. past 9 at night j 
and the Moon is full on the 2dd, at 17 m. past 5. 

The Moon passes the meridian on' the 

18th day at 5 m. past 8 in the evening. 

19th - - - - 9 

SOth . - 52 - - 9 

2l8t • - 43 - - 10 

39d - - 31 .. 11 

S3d - - 20 . -12 

Table of the Eclipses of Jupiter's first Satellite. The 
calculations for this month refer to the emersions. 
^ 2d - - 29 m. after 4 in the morning. 

3d - • 57 ^ 10 in the eyening. 
lOth - - 51 - - 12 
18th - - 46 - - 2 in the morning. 
19th - -14 • - 9 in th6 evening. 
26th . - « - - 1 

Mcrcury's^eatest elongation happcijs o» the 14th, 
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HIBTORtOF ASTROmMT. 

[Continued from p. 103.] 

From the lime of Hippaifchw, a cei«!«^ ahd a hatf 
before the Christian aera, to the time of Ptolemy, who 
flourished in tht middle of the siftcond century after 
the birth of Christ, the science of adttk>noniy seeihs to 
have bfeen at a sttfnd. this philosopher, who was 
bom alt Pldemais, in Egfpt^ coiitinutd the plan of 
Hippafchus in reforming the science of astronomy, 
and with that view he coftected all fh4§ scattered m^ 
terials whith histoty or' triiditioli had saved front t&e 
raV^iges of time. These fragments of anfiauity are 
preserved with -his own researches in his Almagest 
or €rr^^ ComposkioHf a work which odntaiiis^ar coiii- 
pjete system of astronomy, and which continued for 
many ages ta be the elementary work by which the 
science was taught in every nation of Europei Pto- 
lemy made many interesting^discoveries respecting^ the 
astronomy of the Moon :. be applied himself with 
great assiduity to perfect the theory c* the planets, 
by determkung, with an aocuracy which had never 
before been attempted, theii> relative positions and 
distances from the Earth, and the apparent paths 
which they described among the fixed^ star^. OF his 
theory of the solar sysftem^we hawre given* att account 
in the Introduction to this volutoe. It does not ap- 
pear whether we are indebted to Ptolemy orERpparchus 
for the methods of computing eclipses contained in 
the Almagest. The subject of afifcrononiiiiJal refnu:- 
tions was first explained by Ptoleosy in his^TFeathre ' 
an Optics: this ^ork, which- existed iiv the days^ <^ 
Alhazen the Arabian astronomer,- has not* been trans- 
mitted to our times. He aocoraplishecl the proposal 
of Hipparchus, to collect all the ktibwn-loilgitudes and 
latitudes of places on the Earth ; this aStibtiomer also 
laid the foundation of the niethodof'prx>jections in 
the formation of geographical charts. The science of 
cbrotiology, inusic, optics, and dialling, wer6 all in* 



drfited to the kboure of this uniteHtti genrtM $ airiP 
setiribfe tff the benefits whicfi he httd eottferral <m^ 
^fcwrt;, Ptdleffiiy WW aniiotis to tratismit t& fbtufe^ 
^t» somef duraWe ttiotluAretlt of his laboitii^. Hef 
accdrditjgly corHdecntted irt the tetiij^e o# Sera|>i!r at 
Car^u», an inserrptkift cat 6ti iMirhh, which eonv* 
taitied the leading featttttil^ of the syatem vttiith be h^d 
totmed* 

The glory of tb<J Alexamdrtan sthort departrf with 
Aelife of Ptokm)r» arid stteit^e wail doonfited to lan« 
gUtsh rfnTflng a lotig perierf (sevei^al centurie^ 6f iit- 
gforiotts rqpoae. Evetf in Rbnie^ th* ilietropoKs of 
flife wotld, the seat of fcaming attd civiKzation, the 
sefencf of astronomy was completely neglected. Elo- 
qtiena^y poetry, and the Qrit atts, wcfe the subjects' 
<tf IkbHiail study, while the heartens Wfere cortterfi* 
{Waited with indifferetirce; After the divtstOnof thb 
ififghty empite; and its stibseqnent oveKhrow by the 
bordesr of the north, the taste and geniiiis of the Ro- 
msins began to decHne, attd HferaHdre and tbe §ni arts 
aceompamed science in he^ foil. , 

At the beginnhig of these^ttt cetitnfyof theChris*^ 
tian s^ra, a mighty revtihti&tt agkafed the natiens of' 
the earth, wfren' Mohammed cit^ied rtetoiy aiifd d«Oi* 
lition into the powerffll fctilgclbmis of the Eatf . In- ' 
Stigaited' with a destre to propagaite their faith', the- 
stmcessors of the Prophet coifnmittied the iffost fii^ 
ravisige« ih' Per^a^ Syria, piA I^gyp^* The Alexandrian- 
libtsaiy, the tteastrry of an the wisdom of antiquity, 
war wantonly bnmed by the caliph- Orafai* } and thoo^ 
sorrow and repetltance foHowed the s^va^e deed, the 
jA^ctotis frtrits of antietH getfiiM and leamiiig were 
irrecoverably lost. 

When the csJrphs of Aribi^ had reduced mtder 
their domhrion the w^tern kingdoms of Europe and 
Africa, their ambitteit of conquest was amply grati- 
fied, and their enthttsiasfl* was directed ta more- 
noble objects* Thedferite of repose and the foye of 
scteote hkdttced them to retuni to their country, and 
M 
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to rekindle those intellectual lights^ wbich^ but a cexi* 
tury: before^ their ancestors had been so zealous to 
extinguish. The revival of astronomy in Arabia 
commjenced in the reign of Almanzor, who not only , 
encouraged but cultivated science. His son^ H'aran al 
Rashid^ extended to them the same liberal protection^ 
and in an embassy which he sent to Charlemagne in 
799> he presented that monarch with an ingenious 
clepsydra or water clock of very elegant workman* 
ahip; but it was not till the reign of Almamon^ the 
youngest son of Al Rashid, that astro'nomv re- 
ceived any important accessions from the Arabs. 
I'his noble-minded prince invited tp his capital the 
most distinguished philosophers of the age; and 
Christians^ Mohammedans^ and Jews^ were all «8« 
sembled in the academy which he formed at Bag- 
dad. * While a war of persecution was raging 
among the Christians of the W^t, universal tole- 
ration reigned throughout the dominions of Aln)a- 
mon ; and the rays of science were gilding the walls 
of Bagdad^ when they .had left^ in utter darkness^ the 
highest mountains of Europe. Even the^ force of 
arms was employed. by the Saracen con({ueror in the 
cause of science, > One of the conditions of peace 
which b^ imposed on the Greek Emperor Michael III 
was the surrender of all the Greek manuscripts pos- 
sessed by the emperor of Constantinople/ . At this 
time the Almagest of Ptolemy, which was among the • 
n;ianuscripts, w$^s; by the command of Almamon, 
translated into the Arabic language, and an original 
treatise on astronomy, which still exists, was com- 
posed under the title of ^< Mtrarumia elabarata a 
complunbui D. D. jussu Regis MomonJ* This 
prince, by means of instruments constructed for the 
purpose, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic, and 
employed the ablest geometers to measure a d^ree of 
the meridian on the plains of Mesopotamia. During 
the reign of Almamon, the science of astronomy was 
cultivated, and its boundaries augmented by Allraga- 
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nuB> Thebitlba Chora, and Albategnius: of thesei 
At first wrote an elementary treatise on sun-dialsy 
and, from the facility with which be performed the 
most complicated calculations, he received the name 
of the*Calculator. Albatiegnius was the most consi* 
deiid>le Arabian astronomer^ and made numerous im-^ 
portant observations at Antioch> and at Aracte, ,a 
lowitof Mesopotamia. He found the annual prece^- 
aba ofUhe equinoxes to be 51'^ 2, and he deter- 
mined tke obliquity of the ecliptic to be, when corrected 
ly refraction and parallax, 20® 35' 40". In^ addition 
to these and m«ny. other labours^ he constructed new 
aatronomtcal tables for the meridian of Aracte, which 
wei^ superior in correctness to those of Ttolem)r, add 
were h&bly esteemed oy his successors in-scienoe* 
The woms of this learned astronomer were collected 
m one volume, and published under th^ title of **'De 
Scientia ^ 4fo(»frii< S^tlorum.'' The history of Ara^ 
^aa astronomy terminates with the Hie of Albategnius} 
Irait the spirit of discovery survived, and the sciences 
ofthe Ara:^ were introduced into all countries that 
weieauiQected to their {)ower. -* 

Iba Junis, an Egyptian astronomer, made many 
iatepestinc observations, that are recorded in a manu- 
script work of that astronomer which is preserved in 
the Kbrary at Leyden, and which has been published 
with a translation by Professor Caussin. This work 
contains 28 observations on solar and lunar eclipses, 
which' were made between the years 829 and 1004 1 
7~ CO the equinoxes, made between 830 and 8S1 ; 
an obeervation on the summer solstice in 832 ; and 
three eclipses observed at Cairo, in 977, 8, 9, which 
go to establish the acceleration of the Moon's mo- 
tiocH 

Towasds the middle of the eleventh century, the 
Persians emancipated themselves from the Arabian 
yoke, and, with their independence, they recovered 
their taste for astponomy. In 1264 a magnificent 
observatory was established at Maragha, the capital 
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pf /Mitimipmisrs Ipfi&ed .^ ibe oiiy» iiih) w«re naindi 
ki^ AQ <»9#dfniy M^icb long flQurbhed ia BerMu 

o|tb«r «vK»riM on^aii^^onMoyj ^ A TreatUe on tbeTbcoiy 
of C^UaI Moiioos, » TnAtm on the i^tfcdabc, 

Ulu|b^f^h« a prince pf Xfuftdryy giwdKMi of 
TMsentae toe Qr^ai, made a 4iMiagub£M figura u 
to Mironoiiiioal obsenrcr, ^e esiablisfa^ « soMty 
for il)e advanp«j9eiu of AsUrononav^ And ercfilcd ip^i 
9trofMftU Amt iu we^ «i Sfliniurcaiia^ ibe CApitdl of hit 
dointtiion«« JEfofotuid Ifae obtiqu&y <tf Ihe «flli|iti6 
to be ^S^MVSO'!, dnd be detemmcd tbe preeefi^ 
9ion of the equtooxfts to be T in 70 years. He tko 
fofOi^d 9l new caiAiogue of fixed atars^ and oonHiiiAleil 
•atronomkal teUes, whidb wei« ^o acQunte Aaiftbcy 
Affkrpi M liitk from iboie of Tycbo Biabc. Tins 
pbaei^ationii of Ulugh^&eigb wore lim lait aoceisira* 
ivbkb iafltroaoifiy ffioetved 4fo«i ibe £aat llie inMi 
i)A0<il of wlsgiou^ aod {MdUkal . deapotiam iiad bew 
stretched with fatal efieoC o?^ the moai 4di^ilfal 
f«giQfi9 of A^f and under i$$ deadl}^. firesaum ibe 
Joiwof 8fiien«ew«a comfkigily «xtingiiiiabed» aod the 
milmi gfiqiui of Ibe Weet wm pavhapa feaervs^ !• 
»4Y«ii«e hMtmen knowledge do mituiky, and lo pei>- 
ifeet tiMt fabric of liuinao wisdom wbieh aatronbniy 
,w»» dsttined to lorinL The alaidy of aatnuiaiw mia 
^fi/fi gliffe in Sp^ iby the Ambi^ whohadeatabSahed 
^themselK^s in tjb«t €oontiy« Ancaohel obnffred this 
jC^iquity of ^he AcUpdcj and oorreeAed the thaOiyof 
the fiya by ^ 4en/e^ oi irery aecurate AbsenraliaM* 
Albaason miQtM ^upon ihe^caiiiie of twilight^ and aaocr*- 
tained the height of the earth's atmosphere to^fae ^2 
mibs ; be explained 4he nature of tbe fdfradioa of the 
gtmoaphere, and the method of detefiininio|; k. ' 

[liobe e^tiniM^.] 
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Cjbe ^ttnraltdt'd Stat?. 

Emblem of life ! See changefal Afri£ sail 
Id vftrjringvestaloog the ihndowj^kies. 
Now bidduig iummer's softest zephyrs rise ; 
Anon, recalling winter's stormy gale. 
And pouring from the cloud her sudden hail. 

Spring is characterized as the season of the reno* 
vation of natare; m which animals and vegetables, 
excited by the kindly influence of returning warmth, 
shake oft the torpid inaction of winter, and prepare 
for the continuance and increase of their several spe- 
cies. The vegetable tribes, as more independent and 
self-^rovided, lead the way in this progress. The re- 
viviacent plants emerge, as soon as the genial showers 
have softened the ground, in numbers * beyond the 
power of botanists to reckon up the tribes/ The 
opening blossoms and flowers soon call forth from 
their Wmter retreats those industrious insects which 
•derive sustenance from their nectareous juices. As 
the beams of the sun become more potent^ the larger 
vegetables, shrubs, and trees, unfold their leaves ; and 
as soon as a friendly concealment is thus provided for 
the various nations of the feathered race, they joyfully 
begin the course of laborious but pleasing occupa- 
tions, which are to engage them during the whole 
season* 

The swalhw, which arrives early in this month, 
is, of all other birds, the most inonensive, harmless^ 
entertaining and social ; all, except one species, attach 
themselves to our houses, amuse us witn thefr mi- 
grations, songs, and marvellous agility, and clear the 
air of gnats and other trouUesome insects, which 
would, otherwise, much ani^oy and incommode us. 
Whoever contemplates the myriads of insects that 
sport in the sunbeams in a summer's evening in 
this country, will soon be convinced to what a 
degree our atmosphere would be choked with them, 
M2 



were it not (or tf)e friendly interposition of tfae swal- 
low trj^f I piy^Howi inp tdimq \^ pveiy ccM|ntry of 
the known worlds but seldom remain the whole year 
in the same climate. Tbgnt ate four speoies of the 
hirundines that visit £pglaad5 tfae^ ^iiive in the fol- 
lowing order : 

1. Thie cl^paoie]^ 4WI^Uai9r iVm^ru^tioa) builds 
its nest generally in chimnies, in the inside^ ^thia 
a few feet of the top^ or under the eaves of koiiit|i«. 

«vhite breast and black back^ ^lof sed with biue^ visits 
us in great nbmbers. It builds trader the eavet «f 
hopses, or close by the aides of the windows. 

8. The sand inartia {hirundo riparia) is the 
smallest of our w^/dllovis, as well as th^ least n<fme« 
rous of them. It fvequeats the steep sapdy banks 
in the aeighbeusfaood of rlvess^ ia the sides of whieh 
it makes deep boks^ and places the neat at the eod. 

4. The swift {hinmdo tqms) is the largest^ede^^ 
measuring neariy eight inches in leo^« These 
birds build their nests ia lofty steeples and high 
towers^ and sometimes under tbe arches' of bridges. 
2b tke Swallow. 

Qliding swift on wwd'rU^ mn%, 
Srffrom what distant climes re^iiri^edy 
llipa view's!^ BritanpiaN realm aMin, 
An4f Rimming c/er thejgrif^rase pis^in, / 
Pur5u*sty in ecstasy, thine air^ flight, 
Qft gf^i^g wit|i ii^r^%%8d d^l^ht 
• On her fair nfiWs, with tptifii v^rdMre crqwB^d, 
While April spreads his checquered ^eips around f * ' 

Com'st thpH frp^m Afric*$ s^l^j i^93te, 
To shun her summer's scordiiog heat ; 
Where, fiercely gleaming o'er the bhuted headi» 
The dry HacinactoB bceatbes tfaogaJe; of deaths 

Or com'st diou from aome secret canei 
. M^aked fron Ihy long repose, 

Wb«i» f mt^iy wiwl» arowd tJifp Wwv 

, Af^^ ff II the drkipg woffs.; 
'Wiiei^ stqrmf uotieeded rent the troubled ajr, 
Wbiie tv'tj ficla was bleajl^ 9i)d errjr tree was bare ^ 
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SlLSrt.^?^ •"?f Www tkk, 

^i^dy fttrai^ to t^U! bv secret charms, 
IIHiile Muads wcvtd dbcir eiiclkig mnu^ 
U KqiHd WM) M99 ^ wimtrry f lo^pv 

DB.SH4W. 

Tb^ peiu bird which ap^r^ 19 Ui«t 9WQi^t w^rhler^ 
g^en^tapifo imcmm, or nighjtjn^ale. ^ AUhpugh (hft 
9igiiciQg4le i^c^ommp^ io Ihi? cjguouy, H i^evor visits 
the xu>rtb/?m parts of Q^r Ul«^d| aiul is but sfldo^ 
«eisf^ w tb^ westwi commies pf PeyopsbjrtQ aod Cpm* 
i^all, Jt k?ive^ us .wme tiwe ia thp wpptb gf A«gi>st* 
^d in^J^^ ii» rqs«i|^ return ia the be^i]npip| of 
April. 

Tbfi pighting^e hm h&m q^ebraJod »s a wt}an^ 

cholyi^xt^hy KM pp^ts. and w fixquUitely described 
^ 4uch hy Mii^on,. ia tU^ n»Qrt bmittful of n)) bcw- 
tjful pQ^m^ the J^^i||crwo:-r^ 

Sm^t birfj, itl^tut «bi|i|i»'4 tli^ mm of ffill/* 

]V|q&( mi^sical, 9nest melancholy ; 

TheCf chantresSy oft the woods among 

I woo to near thf evei^fig song. 

So gre^t a fa^ourit^ was this btrd with M)|loti, 
tbat be x^ever oq^iits an opportunity of cetebraiing its 

KwffTs. What a swe^t passiige 1^ tbat^ ia bit Bfilh 
ok q^ Paradise ImX, where Eve^ relatifig herdrsam 
to Adain> fancies him to haTQ said^ 

Why sWp'st thou, EvQ ? npw is the. pteajMi^^t time^ 

The eooly the silent, save wheve silemse yia)^ 

Tb the ivff6taight»imrhUiigbiM^ tWii P^S vm^e^ 

And a^iB, whri^ tho tarihapd all it« apmd mA 
feathered iah^bitrnts give signs of gmv^m ^ Q4I 
parents' nuptials: 

Joyous of birds; ijfQtff^c^\e^ wd 8*J»tls airs 
Whispered it |p l^h^ W9pd»t S»4 frop their wings, 
flung ro^ 4«iK o4pMfs <vo9i^ the ^pi^y slirub, 
Disporting,^ till the amorous bird of night 
Sung spoHSs^l, an^bic^ hasle the evening star 
On his Ufl top to H^t the brkkl lamp. 
These, lulled by Bi^htip^Si unbracing slept; 
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And on Uwir naked limb* the flowery roof 
Showered roses, which the mom repaired. ^ 

So charmed was Thomson with this aerial music, 
that he would listen, hour after hdur, on a fine sum- 
mer's evening, to hear the nightingales in Richmond 
Gardens. 

The nightingale, however melancholy as she has 
been represented, is, in fact, a cheerful bird : she is 
sorrowlul only by name; she sings by day as well as 
by night, and is, as Martial calls her, the most gar* 
rulous of all our singing birds. Her notes, strong 
.and sonorous, wild ana mellow, are, to the highest 
degree^ enlivening, when heard at highest noon ; and 
only pensive and melancholy, when all nature islulled 
to repose, and our feelings are hushed to silence ; 
when every sound, whether of the woods, the distant 
chimings of a cathedral, or the rolling of remote 
waters, come, at intervals, on the ear, and produce 
nearly the same emotions as the notes of the nightin- 
gale herself. It is from association, that she derives 
most of her powers of disposing the heart to melan* 
cboly impressions : cheerful and happy herself, she 
hffs, aided by the gloom and silence of night, power 
to elicit tears from all that listen to her warblings : — t 
Itke the inCwt, in an elegant Persian poem of Sadi, 
she smiles and is happy, while all around her are 
silent and sad. 

ThenighUngale was the favourite bird of Sophocles 
and Tasso', and the subject of many an Arabic and 
Persian allegory. ^ Pliny has described the efTecf of 
this bird'« exquisite note with appropriate warmth; 
and Walton, a writer of genuine feeling and classical 

I ' ■■ T I.I.I ■ II I ■■ I 

' Odi quello usignuolo^ 
Che vvL di raino in rsmo 
Cantando, To arnp. To amo. auinta. 

Hear that sweet nightingale^ 
Who flies from bough to bough, 
Singing^ love, I love. 
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ampUqity^ hf^ cdi^bi^ed it in ibe tnieHrHMimife iif 
^pIaus^:— 'He, th^t sit mjdoiglUy wb«Q tb« vmr 
UibQ^rtr9 «l<sep s^qurdy^ nhouhl bear. »$ I faav^ lafunG 
^ dear aiFj tbe 6weet 4e»cams, tbe naUiml nmc 
apd fallings the donUinf md redoubling of JmIt Toioni 
diigbt well be lifted aoove eartbi and aa^, ^' LPidl 
wbat wuaic bast tbon prwided for thy lainta in km^ 
Yen, when thou affordeat bad mw auch moaio npw 

; JQf tbis bird it ia curioua to reiqark^ tbal it ia pot 
once alluded to bv Hoiner or by Horaof^ both «rf 
wbom ^eyibraoe auch z tnullitude of objeo^j.aqd draw 
fip.copioualj^froiQ tbe workfi of mature | and ihwd^ 
tbo uninterrupted 9iieace wbiob prevaila amid m 
SiiQtMi apd CanrfMrian Gie^ would .a&rd ber illl 
tbe .9<^^ity fibe could wisb^ ab« no wbai«:i»a]Mi tbw 
tQQk% and vatkya ecbo w'ob hpx ^90t«a'« 

Whfttbird so sings, yetso doeamil? 

Oh ! 'tifi the ravished nightingale^ 
J»»g> j«j— jug* juj-T-tereu, she cr^es. 
And suil h^r woes at midaight rise« 

Hark, hark! wbeis'tooyrfitthtar? 
None b|H ilia liHfcM«lMili and cleMr; 
Now at heaFenV «tle tke chfis bar wii^pi. 
The niorD ^Mft w«£uig liU eheaiagB. 

Hark; hark 1 with what a pretty throat 
Poor Robin red-hreoMt tnoes his note t 
Hark how the Jolly cuchooi sin^ 
Cuc-koop to welcome it^ the sprin^j*. 

That beauti&l little biMl, tfao wiynadc (jyn» icr^ 
guilfa), makes its appearance about tne middle of the 
month, preceding the cuckoo by a few days. Its 

' See the Philosophy of Nature, vol i» p» fi9^^* To this work 
we cheerfuUy acknow](^4(^ our obl^i^aUooib both ill pur fonn^r 
suid present volume. It is one of tba moM ^aligfitful and ele- 
eantly written books which modem times have produced, Jor 
farther reaaAs on tiM nightingale, seeT.T. 6r 1614, p.lO(\ 
101. See also Viaoeot Bourne's ' Stiadas BbikMnela/ tr a n s lat ed 
b/ Cvfpcr, jip Hajriey's U^^ vei. iv, p. »0- ^ ^ ^^ , ^ 

» This pretty fong, by JohA l^/bey ts aaliMta^ ftom Smittli 
Specimens, vol. ii, p. 241. , 
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food consists of ants and other insectSi of which it 
finds great abundance lodged in the bark and crevices^ 
of trees. The structure of this bird's tongue is very' 
remarkable ; it is of considerable length, of a cylin- 
drical form, and capable of being pushed forwards, 
and drawn into its bill again; 'it is furnished with a 
. homy substance at the end, with which it secures its 
^pr^, and brings it to its mouth •- 

The well known cry of the cuckoo (cucuhis oanones) 
is heard soon after the wryneck, and ceases the latter 
end of June ; its stay is snort, the old cuckoos being 
siud to quit this country early in July. Cuckoos 
X build no nest, and what is more extraordinary, the 
female deposits her solitaiy egg in the nest of another 
bird, by whom it is hatched. The nest she chooses 
for this purpose is generally the hedge-sparrow'si 
though sne occasionally resorts to that of the water- 
wagtiol, titlark, &c. 

Hul, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring ! 
Now heaven repairs thy rural seat^ 

And woods thy welcome ring. 
What time the daisy decks the green. 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling v^r? . ' 
Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers; 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 
^ What time the pea puts on the bloom. 

Thou flietft thy vocal vale ; 
An annual guest in otlier lands. 

Another spring to hail. 
Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year'. 

The other summer-birds of passage which arrive 

I See also Shakspeare*s beautiful song in ^'Love's Labour 
Lost," * When daisies pied and violets blue,' &c. 
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this moQtbf make their appearance in the following 
order : the ring-ousel {turdus torquaiwi) ; the red start 
(mtacilla phankurui), frequenting (^d walls aiul 
juinous edifices ; the ^dlow wren (motacUla trochilui) ; 
the awift^ already noticed ; the whitethrpat {motadUa 
^lira); the grass-hopper lark (oZouda trimaUs), the 
smallest of Uie lark kind ; and^ lasdy, the willow 
wren^ which frequents hedges and shrubberies^ and 
feeds on insects, in search <$ which it is continually 
running up and down small branches of trees. , 

As a devourer of pernicious insects, one of the most 
useful birds is the house wren. This little bird seems 
peculiarly fond of the society of man, and it must be 
confessed that it is often protected by his interested 
care. It has long been a custom, in many parts of 
the country, to fix a small box at the end of a long 
pole, in gardens,' about houses, &c. as a place for it 
to build in : in these boxes they build and batch 
their jfoung. When the young are hatched, the pa« 
rent birds feed them with a variety of.difierent insects^ 
particularly such as are injurious in prdens. As 
intelligent gentleman was at the trouble to observe 
the number of t\mes a pair of these birds came from 
their box,^* and returned with insects for their young* 
He found that they did this from forty to sixty times 
in an hour ; and, in one particular hour, the birds 
carried food to their young seventy-one times. T» 
this business they were engaged the greater part of 
the day; say twelve hours. Taking the mediumj 
therefore, of fifty times in an hour, it appeared that 
a single pair of these birds took from the cabbage, 
salad, beans, peas, and other vegetables in the garden, 
at least, six hundred insects in the course of one day. 
This calculation proceeds upon the supp6sition> that 
the two birds took only a single insect each time ; 
but it is.highly probable they often took several at a 

time. . t_. 

The tenants of the air, are, m this month, busily 
Employed in forming their temporary habjitations, add 
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hi rettriftg ttid itttfrntfttmiig their offi^pring* ThAt 
tttoit of hmldmg, the nhfftt^ials they ti^e, a$ iv^i tfl 
the'sftoaifiotis they aefeot^ are as Tarioi»i» as the AfflSN 
est kinds 6f bird»j and are all adfli)r«b)y adapted t« 
^h* aerail wanta and necetaities. 

Tbe mstittct and mdnHry of birds ai^e in ^6tf^ 
nmre apfmrent than in the building of tbeir ne8t#. H^d^ 
M^lar and adtnitabk are these little edHleeSj fottheA 
Or aneh ^iiferent materiakr, collected and aftanMi 
with such judgment and labonr^ and constmcled nmk 
sueh eleganee and neatness^ Mrithovit any pAer teols 
tbto a beaik and two feet ! 

It wins mj adaiira(ied| 
To view tbe strocture of that little work, 
AMv^snest, Mark irwaH witUiiy wit^au 
No«ad bad tia ttea^wr«Migfa% ao kaifr to calf 
No nail lo &i| na bodkkl ta- insert. 
No ^iie to join : his little beak was alf. 
And yet now neatly finished ! What aie^ band, 
' With eivefy impkment and means of art> 
, Aut twanty yenttf appiaiiikMnbtp to booc^ 

CkHiklinalieiBesiiiihfuiotbar? Fondljp tlieto 
We boast of excellence^ whose noblest skill 
Instinctiv-e genius foils.- 

laa^netive ingenuity is apparent in all their nests« 
^ the ejEtPOordusairy subtlety of the long-tailed tit« 
iMUse deseirei parueular admuratioa« With great 
artj aba builds her nest with moss^ hair, and the webs 
of apidersj cast out from them whea they t^ tbek 
fligfiai with whieh the materials are stronglyHied to^ 
gf^eu Having neatly built and coverea her ineat 
wkb these materials^ she thatehes iit on the top^with 
the mu84M$ arbcffem ramosm, or such like broad 
whitish QK)ss^ to keep out rain^ and to deceive the 
<qf4 of 9M one that might pass near it. The interior 
oaiishe Unes with » great number of small feathers i 
^ ^th so many/ aa^^s Mf# DarbMBy ^ that I confess 
I could not but admire how so small a room could 
boU them) espaeiaUy, that they cmiM be laid so 
<toe and handsoaely togedies^ to afiard auffieieut 



room loir abird with so loog « taiU lUid lOtfnixQeniiift 
an issue as this bird commonly hath. 

The unerring iosttoct which guides eTeryspeelesof 
the feathered race, in conlrivkfg 4be most proper. ha»- 
bitatibn for the hatching of their yomigj inshructa 
them also Jto repair to the aituatioa the moat suitable 
for thtm, with respect Ao their fipod> iheir* pleasure^ 
and ; their safety. Hence;, the ohoioe of each if>ecies 
is invariably the same. Sov^ repair to the mde 
thicket; some to .the cleft or hollowtree* Same 
weave their humble nests in the gwssy dale^ orTOUglK 
eiung waste. Others delif ht in shaggy hanks, in 
wcK>dland solitudes. And uaftequeoled glooms. Some 
build in the. towering tree, or iaacoesaiUe -rock ; and 
others prefer the vicmity of man, and take dttlteria ' 
his chimnies^ or in hb hoapitable caYca. 

But who the v«riott» AiitKMi»«an^GlBir« 
That plough with husy wing the peopled air } 
These cleave the crumhling bark for insect food; ^ 
Those dtp the crooked ^eak in kindred blood ; 
Someiiaaat the rushy iBodr, die fooely woods; . 
Samt bathe their silver phaneas ia the ilobds ; 
Some fly tomaoi his household gpids iaifdene^ 
And gather round his hospitable door, -/ 

Wait the known paU, and find protection there 
, Eromall the lesser tyran><» of the air. 

Th&^woT ce^ Mats hisieallow hmod '^ 

High on uiexUff, and feasts hie y^og with Unod* 
On Snowdon's rocks, or Orkney's wide doniainj . . 
Whose bleeting cliffs overhang the western main, 
Ttie royal bird his lonely kingdom forms 
Aimd'ttie («di«ring eleads anl nilleii storms: 
Through m ^ide waste of air Iw darts biajright. 
And holds his soiindine pinions f^pmd for flight| 
With cruel eye premeditates the war, 
^UkI flmrks his destined victim from afar : 
Peioendiag in a whifl«wid.to4he^nound, 
.XijapwioiisUke>lihe;ruehofwiaierasooBd; ^ < 

The fairest of the fold he bears wraji 
Audio his nest compels the struggling prey. . . 

BAR£AVLn« 

Although sparrows, in jjeneral, conatruct their 
neata under the tiles of houses, or 4n hol«s in the 

N 
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walls, some build them on the tops T>f trees. This 
difference of situation affords them an opportunity of 
exhiinting a singular instance of instinctive sagacity. 
In the nests built on trees they form an artificial roof, 
which covers the nest, and ]>revents the entrance of 
rain} forming, ai the same time, ati opening under 
it : on the contrar]^, when they build under cover, 
theiy i^stain from this work of supererogation. ^ In-* 
stinct,V8ay8 the celebrated Btlfibn, ^ is manifested, in 
this case, in a manner nearly analogous to reason; 
as it supposes, at least^ the comparing together of two 
ideas. In the little race,' he adds, * there is a diver- 
sity of manners, and a more varied and perfected in- 
stinct than in most other birds.^ — ^This improvement 
he ascribes to their freciuenting human society. 
They are in part domesticated, out without being 
subjected to it, or losing their independence. From 
this society they, draw whatever suits their conve- 
nience^ and in it they acquire that subtlety, circum- 
'spection, and improvement of the instinctive faculty, 
which is exhibitc^d in the great variety of their habits, 
relative to different situations, seasons^ and other cir- 
cumstances. 

From the consideration of the providential care so 
evidently manifested in the preservation of the aerial 
tribes, the Divine Teacher of our holy religion has 
drawn an argument, to prevent our sinking into anxie* 
ty and despondence, and to induce us to rely with 
filial confidence and piety in the goodness of bur hea- 
venly . Parent : ^ Jre not Jive sparrows sold far tux> 
farthings, and not ime of them is forgotten btfore GodP 
Fear not, thertfore, ye are of more vahe than many 
sparrows. Behold the fowls qf the air : for they souh 
not, neither do they reap^ nor gather into hams; yet 
your heavenly Fath^feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better, than they ? — ^Luke xii, 6, 7. 

Behold^ and look away your low despair I 
See die light teqantt of the barren air: 
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< ; .To diem, nor itores nor granaries belong; 

Noiigbt, but the woodland^ and the pleasing song; 

Yet, yoar kind heavenlj Father benas his eje 

On the least wing that flits a)ong the sky. 

To,Hini they sing, when Spring renews the pUini'^ 

To Him they cry in Winter's pinching reign; > 

Nor is their music or their plaint in vain : J . - 

He hears the gay and the distressful call. 

And with unsparing bounty fills them all. 

If, ceaseless, then 5ke fowls of heaven he feeds. 

If o*er the fields sacb lucid robes he ^reads; 

Vf'ill He not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 

Is He unwise? or, are ye less than diey ? tsomsojt, 

Aboot the middle of this months the bittern (ardea 
utMcuis) 

■ boom$ aloni^ the sounding marsh, 
Mixt with the cries of Heron and Mallard harsb* 

This hollow hooming noise is made during the night 
in the breeding season^ from its Swampy retreats. 
Towards the end of the months the black-cap f tiio- . 
taciUa atrfccginlla) begins its song. . This bird l^as 
usually a full^ sweety deep, loud^ and wild pipe; 
yet the strain is of short continuance^ ,and its motions 
desultory. ' In Norfolk the black*>cap is termed the 
mock-nightingale. 

In this montbj the blossoms of trees present to the 
eye a most agreeable spectacle^ particularly in those 
counties which abound with orchards. The black* 
thorn (prunus spinosaj is the first that puts forth 
its flowers ; a host of others follow, among which 
jnay be named the ash (fraxmus excelshrj, ground* 
ivy fglecoma hederaceaj, the box* tree (buxus semper^ 
vvtemjf the pear-tree Cpyrus commumsj, the apri* 
cot^ the peachy nectarine^ the wild and garden cherry', 

' To Cherry Blossoms. 
Ye may simper, blush and emttey 
And perfume the airawhile; 
But, sweet thinj^s, ye must be gone ; 
Fruity ye know, is coming on. 
Then, ah then, where is jfour grace, 
When as cherries come in puice ? 
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and the plum; goeseb^ry and eumiRt-trees; the 
hawthorn (l^rolbe'^^ojr^caRfftq^^ the apple-tree ipyruB* 
malus sativus\ and the sycamore (ocer pf^Mb-pIa- 
tanus)^ These elegant Uofisom^. while they yield 
the niost exqmshe delist to the fervent admirer of 
the beauties of nature, afford to the moralist a never- 
failing source df the most pleasing reflectionsS 

The elm (uhniw^ eanipestri»\ the beech (fagus 
sydoaikd), ^d tbe larcb (piviti^-kim rubra), are now 
in full leaf. Many atid lovely are the flowers which 
are showered, in profusion, from the lap of April ; 

The^'tm^f/t'/ loads with potent breath the air/ 
And rich in g9lden glory nods; there too,^ - 
, Child ofthewmd^a»e«0R^ delights; .' 

Or, in its scarlet robe of varioos dies, 

the polyanthus^ and with prudent head . 

• Ute croton imperial^ ever bent on earth, 

• I^Btvowing her secret rites and pearly sweets; BnjflAtk* 

Other flowers which adorn our fields, at thia timej^ 
tet the checquered dafibdil* {fritilhriamdeagnsyy 

'See this beautifully exempHfied iu an el^ant little poeoQ bj 
He rrick, in T,T. for 1814, p. 106, 

* To Daptod^ils. 
Fair daffodils, we weep to Me 
Toil h'^ste away so soon; 
As yet the early-rising sun ' 

Has luMf ttttaaned bis noon : 
St^, stay^ 
A Until the haBt'msg day 
Has run 
But to the eVenscmg ; r 

/. ; And, having prayed together, we 

Will go with you alon^ J ,. . , ^.^ ^ L. 

We have shctrt time tDcstay^ as jda ; 
We hav^ «s ahoit a spring. 
As quick a growth to meet dees^, 
^ yeii^ or any ^og; 

We die 
As your hoiirsdo; mddirv 

- Away. .' 
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the primrose ; the cowglip (primula vm$) ; the cuc- 
koo fiower (cardanme praienris) $ and the harebell 
(hjfacmthus non scriptus). The yellow star of 
Bethiehem^ (ormtAogaltim lutaiiit) in woods; the 
▼emal squill {^la verna) among maritime rocks ; 
and the wood sorrel {oxalis acetoseUa)^ are now in 
full flower. 

The progress of vegetation is general and rapid in 
this month. The sensation of plants has ^yen rise 
to much discussion. While some have ranked the 
vegetable world with a higher oider of nature's pro* 
ducts^ and have, like Dairwin, subjected them to . 
the passions and the pursuits of human beings, 
others assert that there is an iavincible barrier m- 
tween the mineral^ the vegetable, the animal, and 
the intellectual worlds; For what benefit (say thq^, 
rather presumptuously^ perhaps) would arise to the 
creation, by communicating to plants the fB^ulty of 
aniknal sensatioui or an attenuated intellect ? Why 
should a vegetable be capable of knowing other vege- 
tables, or tndulj2;ing in the mutual sympathies of 
pleasure and pam ? Is it not sufficient^ that they 
can attract the air, the light, and the juices, whicn 
nourish them, qfUr the manner qf pUmts, and admi* 
nister by their beauty, by their medicinal and nutri- 
tious qualities, to the pleasure, the health,^ the food 
6f man, and the other membters of the animal crea* 
tJOn«? 

In stating the arguments for sensaticn in vege- 
tables, we assume, as a primary position^ that vi- 
tality, as the result of a particular sftructure of organ- 
ized parts, and as implying the faculty of reproducing 

Like to the Summer's rain^ 
. Or, M die pearls ef morning dew, 

Ne'er to be found agpiin. nsaaicK. 

■ See tiiese arguments pursued, and expenments adduced in 
favour of this hypothesis* in Mr. KoigbtTs paper on the Motions 
of Tendrirs of Plants, in PkiL TVan. Part IL t^lft. See, alio, 
ile^ftM|pecr,voUviii,p.l)ir(No.XXXIV); . . 
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' H stnicture similar to itself, is ^n attribute o{ the 
vegetable as well as of the animal kingdom ;«-»bat 
lye afe^ at the same.time^ perfectly aware of the fu- 
tility of those lines of demarcation which have been 
too rashly altedged to discriminate these two gnoid 
qepartments of organized existence ; and it must^ we 
think, be admitted, that the transition from the animal- 
tp the plaht is effected by shades so imperceptible, that 
it is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to determiiie 
what are those beings which actually form the ksl 
link in the scale of a&imated existeuce, and the first 
in that of v^etables. Those who argi[ie for the 
probabilHiif qf^ematifm in vegetabtes^ support their 
reasonings^ not only by the general analogies which 
may be traced between animals alid plants, bul i^so 
by adverting' lo other phenomena^ some of which 
refetio certain, pow^s of motion that parUoular spe- 
cies of pknts are observed to possess even in a Inore 
eminent degree than the inferior orders of animals^ 
^several specied of which are also destitute of all \o^ 
eomoiive power/ The existence of these aUribatesi 
however^ does not necessarily imply wUtion i which 
den6tes a mental fa^^ulty associated with other quali- 
tiea, and a^ power . of deliberation and choice €X^rted 
on particular occasions. The aptitude and pr^pen- 
sitv of plant's to incline to the Ught» — ^the power ex-* 
Moited by the climbing sorts in naoving and turaing 
their stems, branches, or tendrils, — the direction 
assumed by the roots of trees^ and many Other vege- 
tables^ in quest of proper nourishment, Sdc«» ^re re- 
ferred, by a late writer' on this subject to spon* 
Uneous motion or exertion. 

^fAxjuatic plants (observes Mr.. TupperLSimisb 
some curious examples of spontaneous motion strongly 
characteristic of imtinct. Among these, the water'- 

»j» — ; — ^-^i ii ■ ■ I . 

' * Bee Mr. Tnfrper^ ingenious and wtAUmnttxn IBemj* On'the 
f*robftbi>ity ^ Sensataoa m Vegetables^' lalehr published by 
^Wbiie and. -Co. dee, also^ MoatUj ilerit«r for Ma;r. 1B14, 

yoL Ixxiy, p. 45. v • •- : ' • \ ./•>.-?.». 
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ti^ afii^ds a very reoMtfkablelnsUtice^ and that too 
ora»eeted with the reproductioti of it^ species. This 
plant bears its flowers upon a footstalk under water;, 
and when the flowering season arrives^ the stalk rises 
perpendicularly without any regard . to the QtreMif 
until y»e flowers reach above the surface of the w»<* 
\pr. At this time some of them expand^ and. then 
the. anthers discbaree their .fecundating duat upon 
the stigma. About four o*clock in the ilternoon th<» 
«9tp4ffkded flowers close, and the footstalk lies down 
either upon or under thq waiten. It is ^^r^ted every 
day until the flower has been fuUy impfregnated^ when 
it dneemore sinks, under .water, and there remains, lo 
ripen its seeds, which^ at a proper time, escape fiooi 
Ihefruil, and give birth to new indivtduala. 

.^This is asserted by Linnesus, and various other 
naturialists } and, though controverted by some, baa 
beea recently conflrmed by the observations of Dr< 
Smith, who authorizes me to use his name oh this 
occasion. In cold or shady weather this phenomenoii 
IS less cedent, and is explained by the writer last 
named as entirely owing to the stimulus of lig;hfc» 
But yetf I presume, it ia;abo in part, referable to in^ 
stinct, and that light operates only as an aojuliary to 
that phenomenon.^ 

^ What is termed the sleep qfpUmU imd flowers^ iMy 

be addiM:ed as a striking example of instinciiveactioo 

in vegetables^ or as a proof that they are endu«l 

with the power of seif-rmtion, which contributes to 

tliueirwelWbeing, and may therefore be fairly supposed 

to partake as much of the nature of instructive action^ 

or .to be' as necessarily the adjunct, erf sensationi iis 

the vegetable as in the animal being. Moreover^ u, 

in tsertain animals, the absence of locomotive pofwcr 

is no criterion of the want of sensation, Deither>iB 

vegetdbler^ ought it to be urged against the existence 

of sensation in them. In short, if «iny speotes . 6f 

Uvbg being, from man down to the mostihuniible 

^ant, be jdes^tnte i)f the locomotive power, it is 
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because all the important purposes of welfare and 
preservation^ fot which it is given to others^ are fully 
answered without it. 

' Instinct, volition, and locomotive power, are con- 
sidered, by Mr* Tupper, as distinct attributes ; 
< inasmuch/ he says^ ^ as instinct may exist inde- 
pendently of the other two, and the locomotwe power, 
indeptnudentb/ of volition. Indeed^ if we attend to the 
particular character of the locomotive faculty in many 
animids, it is evident that the exertion of this power 
is merely instinctive, though it is not a necessary ad- 
junct either of instinct or of sensation. But, at the 
same time (observes our author), I apprehend that 
sensation is necessarily associated with th^ instinctive 
faculty, although the former, tike the latter, may 
exist independently both of volition and of the loco- 
motive power ; and, perhaps, we refuse to admit the 
existence of sensation in vegatables, under the idea 
that it is connected with the exercise of intellectual 
powers, which we cannot suppose to appertain to this 
class of beings/ Mere sensitive power^ it is well 
renfarked, does not necessarily imply a thinking 
and reasoning mind, and may therefore belong to 
the .lowest orders of animals, and to plants. 

In reply to, the question. In what particular man" 
ner do vegetables feel themseioes affejcted in conse* 
^punce of any impression which they may receive f it 
IS observed, that the .difference between the sentient 
organs of plants and our own> precludes us from form- 
ing any idea of the particular kind of pleasure or pain 
which a plant may experience ; although we msy dis- 
tinguish in its appearance by which of the two it is 
affecled ; as a drooping aspect^ for example, evinces 
pain and uneasiness, while a healthy and vigorous 
air denotes the enjoyment of well-being. 

Another ailment, which has been stated against. 

.the existence of sensation in vegetables^ is deduced 

from the goodness of the Deity; who, it is ui^^ 

would never bestow feeling on beings so much ex<r 



jmed.to tiie dqimlfttioiM of MmmU^ and raribtn 
othtr iiQiirfe& The asimrer to socb an objection h 
thviomj: that the same reasonkig wouM more fercr- 
bly maintain, the nonexistence of sensation in am-* . 
aiab which prey on one another^ and which are 
lUfiewise csrposed.to innumerabte accidents arrd hsja^ 
ritfl«: Wehave seldom seen this yiew of the snbject 
llcttod ia a more impressive and becoming manner 
ibaii io^ the pafgea of the present E^say^ thotigh the 
pHMttge to which we aUbde to ts too long for our 
qootatkni^^Lastty^ many veeetabl^ aictibns, and the 
attnaof defence with which plants are Airntsbed^ 
'Mpeickles^.sjtingsy efBuviaj fcc, wouM lead ns to 
infer that thejv swe^ moreover^ endoed v^th the piin^f 
eiplc of iseif-presertnMaorr. 

' ^ Prom th«8 general/vtew of the anlsjeet^ it is ev!^ 
dent'that animals and vegetables teciproeally tend to 
tiiesuuntenance of a due balance of life through the 
sriiok oreation ; and the parlicniar inanner in wfarcH 
dus is aocom{4ished is one of those circnnxstances it^ 
tending, the institutions of natore^ which cannot fkil 
to convince us of the existence of a superintendent 
Pto^ndenee, If there were not a cheek to the de-* 
stfoctioh of living beings^, ar well as to their nndue 
MKreaBCy some of the species would soon be extern 
mfauited: and if there wem a diasm formed in con- 
noueaee of the' extinctiorv of even the «no^ insig^ 
niwcant species^ the whole system would be thrown 
into confusion ; all order wonM be at an end ; and 
nan himself would be at last incapable of insisting 
this seemingly trifling shock, and the whole Kving 
creation wouto soon be anail^iiated. 

f We must also bear in mind, that althongh^ the 
means of defence which nature has given to anitnals 
and vegetables may not prove always effectual for 
their individual preservation, yet millions of them 
go through the natural course of their existence, 
without having suffered from the depredations of their 
enemies.. And even those individuals which, fall a 
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sacrifice to the waptA.or the appetites of others, have^ 
for the most part, enjoyed that portion of existence 
allotted to them, and experienced every d^ree of 
happiness of which their nature is capable. 

* The microscope has discovered to us an innumC'^' 
rable multitude of beings, of whose existence we had 
no idea before ; and though legions of these' are daily 
devoured by th^ innumerable tribes of other animals 
that feed on the vegetables or fluids where these dimi* 
nutive creatures abound ; yet, can we reasonably iinar 
gine that such a profusion of living beines exists 
without enjoyment? Or, shall we suppose that sen* 
sation has bieen bestowed on them merely to swdl* 
the catalogue of sufferings and multiply the sum of 
misery in the animal world ?-— Such an idea is ar re- 
volting to reason^ as it is incompatible with the infi* 
nite goodness of "Naturb's God." We may, 
therefore, confidently believe that these diminutive 
bemgs have their reason of enioyment, as well as the 
enormous Leviathan, although, perhaps, only a few 
hours encircle the whole course of their appointed 
existence 1 ' ♦ 

^ How infinite, then, is that Powbr who could or- 
ganize such an atom of matter, and give it life and 
motion I — ^and how transcendent in goodness, to en- 
due it also with the means of enjoying its existence ! 
And surely, that Being, by whom such things can 
be effected, can likewise bestow on vegetables a capa* 
city to eujoy their own state of life 5 and by which, 
too, the sum of happiness in the universe will be 
abundantlY multiplied !' 

In April, the cow-keepers cut the crow-waterfi)Ot 
(rahunadtts aquatilis) for their cattle. The growth 
of this plant is singular. In ponds, and other still 
water, the submersed leaves, which are capillary, 
erow in an upright direction, and are of no great 
length ; but, in rapid streams, they are borne along 
by the current, and, taking root at each joint, fre- 
quently extend to the lengm of several feet. CaUle 
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eaty with avidity^ the water-crowfoot when grown in 
clear sticams j but such as is produced in ponds^ or 
Dmddy places, they invariably refuse. 

Various kinds of insecU are seen ^ sporting in the 
sun-beams^' and * living their little hour/ The 
jumping spider (aranea scemca) is seen on garden 
walls ; and the webs of other species of spiders are 
found, on the bushes^ palings, and outsides of houses; 
the iuhs terrestru appears, and, early in the monUi, 
the death-watch (fermes fuhatorws) beats. If any 
one up gently with his nail, or a. pen, near the 
place where one of these insects is stationed^ it will 
generally answer him by beating in return. . 

About this time the wood-ant (formica herculanea) 
begins to construct its nest, and the shell-snail 
comes out in troops: the number of these, how- 
ever, varies accordmg to the severity of the winter 
and the depredations committed upon theim by the 
thrushes. These birds hunt out their hiding-places^ 
and, dragging them forth, beat them asainst'some 
stone, or hard substance, until they break the shells 
in pieces, by which means they are enabled to get at> 
and devour, the animals. 

To ^as9, or leafy or fruity or wall, . 
The snail sticks close, nor fears to fall. 
As if he grew there, hoase and all 

Together. 

The stinging-fly (conop* cafciWiw), and the red 
ant {Jbrmka rubra), now appear.. The mole-cricket 
(^rylha' gryUotalpa) is the most remarkable of the 
iostcct tribe seen about this time. It measures more 
than two inches in length, and burrows under ground 
in the 'manner of a mole. The black' slug Qimax 
aier) abounds at this season. The blue ilesh-ily 
(ma^M wmitoria), the cabbage butterfly (papitio brw- 
siae)^ and the dragon-iiy {Ubelhla), are frequently 
observed towards the end of the month. The great 
rariegated UlMlula (libellula varia of Shaw), which 
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appeals^ primipaUyj, towards ' the Jbcliise of 
18^ an animal -of similar bealUjFi: ;its gemnri;ieB|;i^ 
is about three inches mm Imd/tb tttly ambtte mug$i 
wbxncacptaAffi, mcuure iiexrif four inches £roQBi tip 
to tip. ' 

Ftsb^ in cpxat of fbfSid^ leave their winter ietreal«A 
aad again faecosae ibe prey of the an^n^ 
; I>]y Wafheris itiil aoeeimh the fimner^ wbxi 
is einpfcyed in sowidg Tarious kinds tf grain/ and 
seeds for. fiidifer, as back^v^ieat^ lucerne, aaint&ni^ 
dbirer, izo^ The young oom md sprinj^g^j^rawy 
howetei^ iaie Jttiate^Udty 4>eiiefiiftd % ociBasimiA 
showers* 



[ConUnwQd from pk 105.] 

^ The ibtrds rof passage rare sdl peculiarly aocom^ 
Qiodaled, : by .the ststtctune of their parts, iot king 
^igh^; Slid it k scmarjoed^ that, in their mimior 
ttOfii(f they :Oliserye.i;wonder£al: order and polity : Aey 
.fly inttoOipiy and .^teer. their. coiicse, without the 
aid of the compass, to vast- and ..limkaowii nqgioo8» 
The flight of the wild geese An a wedge-like figure 
has been often observed; to which it is added, by. 
the natural historian of Norway, that the thi«e fore- 
most, who are the soonest tired, retreat behind, and 
are relievj^ by oihefB/ who a^ agdn succeeded by 
the rest in order. But this cirQumatance . had been 
observed, many ages before, by PUayj wbadtsi^ribes 
certain birds o| passage flying iQ the f^rmof a wedjge^ 
and spiking wider amd wider; tboae behwd inslii]^ 
upon those before, till the Jeaders^. beiiptg tti^^ wre^ 
ia . their turn, r^eived into the j»ear« < WM docka 
and cranes,' says the Abb^ .de la Pluob^f ^ fly^^t the 
approach of winter, aa^quest of more £m>i»able cJi* 
mates* They, aU assemble at a eeritaia day> like 
swallows wd^uiails* Tl^* cbBQampatiibe.saim tioie^ 
and it is very agreeable to observe their flight* They 
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genenUy rasge tbemsdves is ar lou^ cpkann like an !» 
or tft two If net united ia a point Tike a V reversed/ 
Aiifi tbiM^ aa MSton sajfiSy. 

— — fc ranged^ |ii figore wedge'the iwiy, 

^ The duck or quail> that forms the point,' adds the 
Abb4 ' cuts the air, and facilitates a passage to 
those that follow : but he is charged with thi^ com- 
inissioo only for a certain time, at the concTusion of 
which he wheels into the rear, and another takes his 
post.' And thus again, as Milton observes^ 

with mttual wing^ 

Easing their flight. 

It 6as been observed of (he storks,^ tbat^ for about 
the space of a fortnight befero ibey pass ffdni one 
country to another^ they coostantly re&ort together, 
firom: all the circvunjacent parts, to a ccvtaia plain, 
and there, formine the»sem& onee every^ day into a 
deU'Wame (according to the pbnase of the pedple>,,arie 
said to- determine the ejraet time of tlieir departure, 
and the places of their future abodcr 

Whera dw Rhine losM bis maj«sdo fofte 
Ifl Belgian plaiD6,'won fraai tlbe raging^ dee|^. 
By dtHgeoc& amazing, and the strong, 
Unconquerable hand of Liberty,. 
The stort-asaembly meets : for many a day, 
Consulting deep, and various, etfe tSiey take 
Their ardoous voyi^^ through the Itquitfr skyt 
And now their route designed, their leaders chose. 
Their tribes adjusted, cleaned their vigorous wings; 
And many a circle, many a short essay, 
Wheeled round and round, in congregation full 
The figured flight ascends; and, riding high 
The aerial billows, nunes wiih the clouds. Thomson. 

Mr. Bibergy an iilgenious naturalist of Sweden^ 
has observed; that ' the starliiig, ' finding,, after die 
middle of summer, that worms are less plentiful in- 
thai country, goea annually iiH9 Germany and Den^ 
mark. The female chaffinches^, .every winter, aboiiv 
Michaelmas^ go in flocks to Uoltand; hiftt as the 
malet stay in Swedsen,, the female9 ocdaae b»Qk' 

O 
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the next spring, except such as choose to breed no 
more. In the same manner, the female Carolina 
yellow-hammer, in the month of September, while 
the rice on which she feeds is laid up in granaries^ 
goes towards the souths and returns in the spring to 
seek her mate. Our aquatic birds,' continues Mr. 
Bibcrg, ^ are forced by necessity to fly towards the 
south every autumn, before the water is frozen. 
Thus we know, that the lakes of Poland and Lithu- 
ania are filled with swans and geese every autumii, at 
which time they go in great flocks, along many rivers^ 
as far as the Euxine sea. But, in the beginning of 
spring, as soon as the heat of the sun molests them, 
they return back, and go again to the northern ponds 
and lakes, in order to lay their eggs. For there^ 
and especially in Lapland, there is a vast abundance 
of gnats, which afford them excellent nourishment, 
as all of this kind live in the water before, they get 
their wings.' — Mr. Biberg proceeds to enumerate 
many other birds that migrate to different regions ; 
and he then adds : ' By these migrations, birds be* 
come useful to many different countries, and are dis- 
tributed over almost all the globe ; and I cannot here 
forbear expressing my admiration, that all of them 
exactly observe the times^ of coming and going, aod 
that they never mistake their way.' (^e this iuh'eci 
further pwsued in the Nctturatist^s Diary for §ep^ 
tember.J 



May is so called from Mma, the mother of Meiw 
cury, to whom sacrifices were offered by the Romans 
on the first of this month; or, according to some, 
from respect to the senators and nobles of Kome^ who 
were named Majores^ as the following month was 
termed Junius, in honour of the youth of Rome. 
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The- Saxons called May^ tri-tnilkif because, in that 
month, they began to milk their kine three times in 
the day, 

1. — MAT-DAT. 

In the north of England, May-Day still retains 
some of its antient sports. The young people of both 
sexes go out early in the morning of the first of May 
(observes Mr. Hutchinson) to gather the flowering 
thorns and the dew of the grass, which they bring 
home ^th music and acclamations; and having 
dressed a pole on the town-green with garlands, dance 
around it. The dew was considered as a grand cos- 
metic, and preserved the face from wrinkles and the 
traces of old age ; the happiest gift Flora could be- 
stow on her votaries. It seems from these remains, 
that this festival was introduced by the Romans, who 
observed it, in honour of Flora. What particular 
rites originally attended it with that people, we shall 
not inquire J at present it is celebrated only with mirth, 
innocence, and love. 

The Druids, who were the priests of the God of 
nature, and celebrated every remarkable period in the . 
<:faange of the seasons, left a memorial of their reli- 
gious rites on this day, very different from those in- 
stituted in honour of the celebrated divinity Flora ; 
that is, a Bel-tein rural sacrifice. It is to b!e traced 
in the mountainous and uncultivated parts of Cum- 
berland, among the Cheviots, and in many parts of 
Scotland. Mr. Pennant gives a particular description 
of4t in his Tour in Scotland : ^ On the first of May, 
in the Highlands of Scotland, the herdsmen of every 
village hold their Beltein : they cut a square trench 
in the ground, leaving the turf in the middle; on 
that they make a fire of wood, on which they dress a 
large caudle of eg^s, butter, oatmeal, and milk, and 
bring, besides the ingredients of the caudle, plenty of 
beer and wisky,ibr each of the company must con- 
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tribote soiMtkiDg. Tbt lites tegin with spilling some 
of the eandle on die ground^ by way of libation ; on 
that every one takes a cake of oatmeal, upon wfaicb 
are raised nine sqimie koobs, -6acfa dedicated to some 
particular being, the supposed preserver of their flocks 
and herds, or to sooie particular animal, the real de- 
stroyer of them : each pereon then turns his face to 
the fire, breaks off a knob, and, flinging it oyer his 
AevilAcr^ says. This I give to thee, preserve thou my 
horses ^ this I give io thee, preserve thou my ^eep ; 
and so on. After that, thev use the same ceremony 
4o the noxious animals : this I give to thee, O fox ! 
spare thou my lambs ; this to thee, O hooded crow ! 
this to thoe, eagle i When the ceremony is over^ they 
^ae on the caudle,^ Sec. 

Something ef this kind is retained (in Northum- 
berland) in the s^Uabub prepared for Uie May feast, 
which is tnade or warm milk from the cow, sweet 
cake, and wine ; and a kind of divination is prac* 
tised,1iy fishing with a ladle for a wedding riilg, which 
is dropped into it for the purpose of prognosticating 
who shall be first married. 

Mr.Brand, in his Observations on Sourness XXVth 
chap., mak«s several (juotations from a pamphlet, en- 
titled * The vKty to thmge by w&rds, and to words, hy 
things.* He says, * We gather from him that our 
ancestors held an anniversary assembly on May-day 3 
the Cobmm of Moy {whence our may-pole) was the 
great standard of justice in the JE)y- commons or fiekis 
of May« Jlere it was that people, if they saw oausei, 
deposed or punished their govenors, their barons, 
their kings. The -garland, or erown, when hung on 
the top of the may or pole, was the great signal for 
convening the people* This was one of the antient- 
est customs which, from the remotest ages, has been, 
by repetition, from year to year perpetuated.' *It 
was considered as the boundary day that divided the 
confines of winter and summer, allusively to which, 
there was instituted a sportful war between two par- 
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ties; the -^ one in defence of the continuance of 
winter, the other for bringing in the summer. The 

J^outh were divided into troops, the one in winter 
ivery, the other in the gay habit of the spring. The 
mock battle was always fought booty; the spring was 
sure to obtain the victory, which ttey celeorated by 
carrying triumphally green branches with May flowers, 
proclaiming and singmg the song of joy, of which 
the burthen was in these or equivalent terms : — * We 
have brought the summer home/ 

Hbrrick has given us some idea of the manner in 
which this day was once kept, in his beautiful little 
poem of ' Corinna*s going a Maying.* 

Get up, get up for shame,; the bloomiog morn 
Upon her wings presents the God unshorn: 

See how Aurora throws her fair 

Fresh-qnilted colours tbroi^h the air : 

Get up, sweet slug-apbed, and s^ 

The dew bespangting herb and tree : 
Each flow'r hat wept, and bowed toward the east. 
Above an hour since ; yet you not drest ; 

Nay, not so much as out of bed ; 

When all the birds have matins said. 

And sung their thankful hymns : 'tis sin. 

Nay, profanation to keep in; 
When as a thousand virgins on this day, 
. Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May ! 



Rise, and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the spring time, fresh and 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 



For jewels for your gown or hair : 

Feajp not, the leaves will strew 

Gems in abundance upon you : 
Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 
Against you come, some orient pearls unwept: 

Come, and receive them, while the light 

Han^ on the dew-locks of the night, 

AndTitan on the eastern hill 

Eetire^ himself, or else stands still 
Tin you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying; 
Few beads are best, when once we go a Maying ! 

Come, my Corinna, com>5 ; and, coming, mark 
How each field turns a street, each street a park 
02 
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Mode green, and trimmed irich trees ; siee how 

Devotion fives etch house a hoagh. 

Or lurancb; each porch, eafih door, ^re ,tbis, 

An ark, a tahemacle is. 
Made up of whitethorn neatly interwove, 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

Can such delights he ia the street,^ 

And open fieldsj and we not see*t } 

Come, we*ll ahroad ; and let's obey 

The proclamation made for May, 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying ; 
But, my Corinna, come, lefs go a Maying ! 

There's not a budding boy or girl, this day, 
But is got up, and gone to bring in May : 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
" Back, and with whitetbom laden home : 

Some have despaiMched their cakes and cream. 

Before that we We left to dream ; 
And some have w^ and wooed, and plighted troth. 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth ; 

Many a green gown has been given ; 
. Many a kiss, both odd and even ; 

Many 9 glance, too, has been^e&t 

From out-the eye, love's firmament ; ^ 
Many ajest told of the keys betrayuig ,, . , 

This night, and Jocks picked ; yet we^re not a Maymg ! 

Come, let us go, while we arc in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time; 

We shall grow old apace, and die 

Before we know our liberty; 

Our life is short, and our days run 

As fast away as does the sun : 
And as a vapour, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne'er be found again, 

So when or you, or.I are made 

A fable, spng, or fleeting shade ; 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drowned wiUi us in endless night. 
Tlien, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let's go a Maying ! 

1. — SAINT PHILIP and SAINT JAMES THB LSSS. 

Philip was born at Bethsaida^ near the sea of Ti- 
berias, the city of Andrew and Peter, Of his pa- 
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rents and trade the Gosfiel takts no notice ; though 
be was, most probably, a fisherman. He was one of 
the first disciples, and an apostle. John i, 43-47. 

James the Less, called dso James the Just, and 
by the apostle, Paul James, the Lord's broliliery^ 
Gal. i, 19, was the son of Joseph, afterwards hus- 
band to the Virgin Marv, as is probable by his first 
wife. Hence the blessea Virgin is caHed Matj, the 
mother of James and Joses. Matt, xxviii^ 56. 
And by Mark, chap, xy, 40, the mother of Jamea 
the Less, and of Joses, and of Salome; and the 
same person is called the mother of Jesot^ John 
xix, 25. 

The first of these martyrs was stoned to death, and 
tlie second, harin^ been thrown from a high fdace^ 
was killed by a fuller's staff. 

The Jews commemorate the death of Samuel die 
Prophet, by a general mourning, on the Ist of May» 

8. — INVKNTIOH OF THE CBOSS. 

The Romish Church celebrates this day as a Ces* 
tival, to commemorate the invention or finding of the 
cross • Helena, the mother of Constantine the Ghreatf ^ 
beinjg warned in a dneam to search for the cross of 
Cbnst at Jerusalem, went thither, and employed 
many days at Golgotha in digging for it. After open- 
ing the ground to a great depth, she found three 
crosses, which HelentC concluded were the crosses of 
our Saviour and the two malefactors who were cruci- 
fied with him. Being at a loss, however, to alcer- 
tain which was the real cross of Christ, she oYdered 
them all to be applied to a dead person. Two of tbea, 
as the legend relates, had no effect ; but the thii^ 
raised the corpse to life, which was not only a proba- 
ble sign, but an absolute demonstration to Helena, 
thti that was the cross she so diligently sought. 
Ko sooner was the secret discovered, than every one 
was anxious to procure a piece of it ; so great was 
^his desire, that in the time of Paulinus, a disciple of 
St. Ambrose, and Bishop of Nola, in the year 420, 
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there were more jeliques of the cross than -there was 
of the original wood. And that venerable -father 
asserts^ that it was miraculously augmented : ^ It very 
kindly afforded/ says he, *wpod to men's importunate 
desires, without any loss of its substance/ 

This day is kept by the Jews in commemoration 
of the death of Miriam, the sister of Moses ; as, after 
which, the supply of water in the wilderness was. 
stopped till Moses smote the rock. 

4. — ASCENSION DAY. 

From the earliest times, this day was set apart to 
comn\emorate our Saviour's ascension into heaven : 
all processions on this, and the preceding rogation 
days, were abolished at the reformation. In London, 
pn this day, the minister, accompanied by the church- 
wardens, iind a number of boys, with wands, walk in 
procession, and beat the bounds of the parish. But 
^.jthis is not always practised, nor in every year. 

6. — JOHN EVANGELIST, A.P.L. 

John the Evangelist, so' called from the Greek 
term EWyyeX^^ the messenger of glad tidings, was 
a Galilean by birth, the son of Zebedee and Salome, 
the younger brother of James, but not of him that 
was surnamed the Just, and who was the brother of 
our Lord. His brother James and he were surnamed 
by Jesus, the &>m of Thundery meaning the princi- 
pal ministers of the gospel, and John was more en- 
deared to him than any of his disciples. He was 
condemned to be thrown into a cask of burning oil. 
Ante Port. Lat., before the gate of Latina; hence 
the letters added to his name. He lived to the reign 
of Trajan, and died about 90 years of age. 

14.— WHIT-SUNDAY. 

On Whit-Sunday, or Wtate- Sunday, the catecJm^ 
menSf who-were then baptized, as well as those who 
had been baptized before at Easter, appeared, in the 
antient church, in white garments. The Greeks, for 
the same reason, call it Bright Sunday; on account 
of the number of bright white garments, which were 
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tb^n worn* The ntuBe «f this Siuiday^ ia the aid 
lAtin <:httiN)b^ yv^s Domiaica in AUns, as wu tbe 
SiUMby Bext .i£ter Easter, on the same occasion* 
Oa this day, 4he Holy Gbost descended upon the 
jostles and other Christians in the visible appear* 
anoe of fiery tongues. 

The celebration of dirine service in St. Peter's 
elmrdi at Rome, on Whitsunday, is thus described 
bgr Mr« Ettstsce'. 

'^ The great or middle doors of tl^ church :are thrown 
opeo at ten, and the procession, preceded by a beadle 
p^rryii^ the papal cross, and two others bearing lighted 
torches, enters and advances slowly in two long lines 
between two laidcs of soldiers up the nave. This 
najestic procession is closed by the pontiff hknsdtfy 
aeoted in a chair of state supported bv twenty valets, 
half concealed in the drapery that falls in loose folds 
horn the throne ; he is crowned with.his tiara, luaid be* 
•lows his benediction on the crowds that kneel on all 
sides as he is borne along. When arrived at the foot 
of the altar be descends, resigns his tiar^ knedbi^ 
and assuming the common mitre seats himself ia the 
episcopal chair on the right side of the altar, and 
joins in the psalms and prayers that precede* the so* 
lemn service. Towards the conclusion of these pre* 
peratory devotions his imcnediate atteisKlams form a 
Wcle around him, dothe him in his pontifical robes^ 
end place the ttara on his head ; after whtcfa^ accocn* 
pasiied by two deacons and two sub-deacons, he ad* 
yances to the foot of the altar, and^ bowing revecentljr^ 
makes the usual confession. He then proceeds m 
^eat pomp through the chancel, and ascends the pon* 
t^ii throne, while the choir sbg the Iniroihia or 
psalm of entrance, the Kyrie Elemm and Gloria in ' 
twcelds, when the pontiff b^s aside his liara, and 
after having saluted the congregation in the usual 
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form, the Lord be wUh'ycii, reads the collect in an 
elevated tone of voice^ with a degree of inflection just 
sufficient to distinguish it from an ordinary lecture. 
The epistle is then read^ first in Latin then in Greek ; 
and after it some select verses from the psalms, in- 
termingled with alleluias, are sung to elevate the mind 
and prepare it for thegospel, 

* The pontiff then rises, gives his benediction to the 
two deacons that kneel at his feet with the book of 
the gospels, and, resigning his tiara, stands while the 
gospel is sung in Latin and in Greek ; after which he 
commences the Nicene creed, which is continued in 
music by the choir. When the creed and the psalm 
that follows it are over, he descends from his throne, 
and approaching the altar with the same attendants 
and the same pomp as in the commencement of the 
service, he receives and offers up the usual oblations, 
fiimes the altar with frankincense from a golden cen- 
ser, and then washes his hands ; a ceremony implying 
purity of mind and body. He then turns to the peo- 
ple, and in an humble and affectionate address oegs 
their prayers ; and shortly after commences that sub- 
lime form of adoratioii and praise, called ^' the pre- 
f^e,'' because it is an introduction to the most solemn 
part of the liturgy, and he chaunts it in a tone sup« 
posed to be borrowed from the antient tragic declama- 
tion, and very noble and impressive. The last words, 
*' Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of armies,*' &c. are 
uttered in a ]x>8ture of profound adoration, and sung 
by the choir in notes of deep and solemn intonation. 
All music then ceases, all sounds are hushed, and an 
awful silence reigns around, while in a low tone the 
ppntiff recites that most antient and venerable invo- 
cation which precedes, accompanies and follows the 
consecration, and concludes with great propriety in 
the Lord's Prayer, cbaunted with a few emphatical 
inflections. 

* Shortly after the conclusion of this prayer^ the 
pontiff salutes the people in the antient form, '' May 
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the peace of the Lord be always with yon,'' and re- 
turns to his throne, while the choir sing thrice the 
devout address to the Saviour, taken from the gospel, 
^^Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us/' When he is seated, the two 
deacons bring the holy sacrament, which he first 
reveres-humbly on his knees, and then receives in a 
sitting posture: the deacons and the sub-deaoons 
then receive the communion under both kinds, the 
anthem after communion is sung, a collect follows, 
and the deacon dismisses the assembly. . 

^ The pope then offers up his devotions on his knees 
at the foot of the altar, and, borne along in the same 
state as when he entered, passesdown the nave of the 
church, and ascends by the Scala Regia to the grand 
^Uery in the middle of the front of St. Peter's. His 
immediate attendants surround his person, the rest of 
the procession draws up on each side. The immense 
area and colonnade before the church are lined witb^ 
troops and crowded with thousands of spectators. 
All eyes are fixed on the gallery ; the chaunt of' the 
choir is heard at a distance ; the blaze of numberless^ 
torches plays rounds the columns; and the pontiff 
appears elevated on his chair of state under the mid- 
dle arch. Instantly the whole multitude below fall 
on their knees ; the cannons of St* Angela give a 
general discharge, while, rising slowly from his 
throne, he lifts his hands to heaven, stretches forth 
his arm, and thrice gives his benediction to the 
crowd, to the city, and to all mankind : a solemn 
pause follows, another, discharge is heard/ the crowd 
rises, and the pomp gradually disappears.' 

15, 16. — ^WHIT-MONDAY Ond WHIT- TUESDAY. 

These days are observed as festivals, for the same 
reason as Monday, and Tuesday in Easter. Their 
religious character, however, is almost obsolete, and 
they are now kept as holidaj^s, in which the lower 
cfasses still pursue their favourite diversions. 

In ^ auntient tymes' Wbitson Plays were acted at 
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this season. At Cheater, these plays were twetttfy»-fiv« 
Kt number, and were performed fof above three cen- 
turies^ annually. Tn the year T600, they were 
ewzded by the craftsmen of the twenty-five compa- 
nies, who were all dressed in suitable habits. The 
Subjects were taken fix>m the Scriptures. 

Every third year, ow Whit-Tuesdky, the Sf&niem 
it Eton is Celebrated. It consists of ar processiott 
to a small tumulus. on the southerrt side of the Bath 
road, which has given the name' of Skft-ERIF to jthe 
spot, now better known by the splendid' isins that are 
established there. The chief object of this celebra- 
tion, however, is to collect money for salt (according 
to the language of the day> from all persons who as- 
setnUe to see the show, not does it fail to be exacted 
from travellers- on the road, and- even at the private 
residences within a certain, but no inconsideraBfe, 
range of the spot. The scholars who collect the 
money are called salt*bearers, who are arrayed in* 
fency dressesv and are attended by others called scouts, 
of a similar but less showy appearance. Tickets are 
gjven to such persons as have paid their contributions 
to secure them from any ftirther demand.. This cc- 
i$mony is always very numerously attended by Eta^ 
rnans^ and has frequency been honoured by the 
presence of his Mwesty and the different branches of 
the royal family. The sum collected on* the occasioa 
has sometimes exceeded 806!., and is given to the 
senior scholar, who is called captain of the school. 
This procession appears- to be coeval with the foundaL^ - 
tion ; and it is the opnion of Mr. LysoHs^ whose 
industry in collecting, asweH as judgment in deciding* _ 
on matters of this character, are beyond all challfenge, ~ 
that it was a ceremonial of the Bairn or Boy Bishop'. 
Mr. Hafcewill, however, rn his * History of Wind- 
sor,^ observes, and with some propriety, 'why may not 
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jthUoistom be8upiM0ed.t0iteTei»rigiiiale<l in ajpsof 
sxssiaa io: perform an, annoid mttit. at;.iht.Altair.Qf 
jdmeiBttii^ to mhom asSn^U chapel mig^t hue .been 

mxy^oomMOoa in jOailuilic couniricf; .aasixcdiiai altar 
31 4 fipcquciit ^ppwdage to lihtdr toiwatJful. populous 
<«il]aflBs« A&lor the^fieUbgaofAak^ kiuy M oomU 
<deied as a i)ituRal..acoDiiipai4ineut>, tdMa iu.ienbl&* 
anaticalc&uncter, ai lo it&.ti8e in.tihe ncffpiiwijrics ;qf , 
jhft;Ranian Oathoiic chiirch) i% coatemplaiecL 

!^.1UU ib^ timecf .Dc ISanurd^. the mo^m was 
«si»y aswxk yesiT^ .and juh the ^rst oar aecood Tuieaday 
an^fnouayy. It gmmUAof ^omcthiDg ofaflriilitary 
«my. The bgys iaiiie BenBOve, loorth fxidAnr 
AnorionnB^ marched, in .a loaiig. file pf tun find!lnM>^ 
whh svhite polwsn ^dKir/hasidis, 'Wfasle thq. Axth.and 
001 fomt l^oys widked , tat ■. liheir . .^aaks m . ofSoers^ 
^d ludatted in -alljlhe:yaricty..€tf.dj3Bsa dwbklLJdoii- 
mouth-street could furnish^ each <tf.jthei^]^Viaga 
•*boy of the. inferior ^foniis sniacdji.drBsi^d /attmding' 
^ttpon him .as ii^ifooiman. iThe jscond bojr in ^ 
school led the procession in a military dtess» MUth pt 
'^rtiiv^^ecm-mJiischand^.and bore\fQr:tw thaitkle 
>of Itosfaal; ithen;foilQwedithe;Captaio^iB]apporl^ 
bis chaplain^ the head scholar of the fifthfcum^ dress- 
ed in a suit of bhcky with a. large bushy wig, and a 
broad beaver deqors^tecl yi^ith a twisrted sj^ 
and rose, the faaly.pnable^d^s^ijon pf ^^^ dignified 
clergy of that day* b waa i^Si. oSofi ^td.xdui certdn 
Latiii prayers Qn4»be.mouiit a(4Sall'IiilK The third 
boy of the school biHijKight.iipjEheiear as Lieutenant. 
One of the .higb?r ^^8^?* X^05^ i^\^^?S^9Ti was his 
activity, wascbp^,i?9rigp,,.and,,c^iri^d;jU^ colours^ 
-wlttch were emblazoned wit(i the coHe^ arm^ IokI 
t^ftrWHto '" Prp^dre et IVtom^ 1t):]df^^?g^!i^pTC 
:tbe {firQcsaskm Jeft tbe4CoU«g(^^/h9.)QA)Un90«d i» the 
school-yard, ^ith ^reat dexterity, ^Sidis|ilayed{Some- 
times at A^tlcy's a^dpjaccs oif *9iftdtti^ e^rtiibition. 



•mount. The whole regiment din^ in the inns at 
Salt-tHiH^ and thenr returned to the college^ and its 
dismission in the school .yard was announced by the 
universal drawing of all the swords. Those who bore 
the title of commissioned officers were exclusively on 
Che foundation^ and carried spontoons ; the rest were 
considered as Serjeants and corporals, and a most cu*. 
irious assemblage of figures it exhibited. The two 
principal salt-t^ers consfsted of an oppidan and a 
colleger: the former was generally some nobleman, 
.whose figure and personal connections mi^t advance 
the interests of the collection. They were dressed 
like running footmen, and carried, each of them^^ a 
•silk, bag to receive the contributions, in which. was a 
small quantity of salt. During Doctor Barnard's 
mastership, the ceremony was onade triennial, the 
time changed from February to Wfait-^Tuesday, and 
several of Its absurdities retrencbed.^r-^See HakewiWs 
Sbtary qf Windsor. - . . i 

The Whitsun Ales and other customs formerly ob- 
served at this season, are noticed in T. T. for 1814, 
pp. 119.20. . i -> 

Poor Robin,^in bis Almanack for May.l7579rhas 
some homely lines illustrative of the amusements at 
this season. 

The term goes out, and must give va)r 

To th' pleasant tine of Whitsunday ; 

When men and maids, to take the air, 

ToHighgate or Hyde-Park t'epair. 

8ome who are wise, or otherwise, - 

Cro down to Hampstead or Belaize'; - 
' Some handsome girl picks up a spark. 

And walks into St. James's Park : 

Some in Moorfielcls, some on Tower-hill ; 
• And let the rest go where they will. 

' JBelsize House at Hampstead was, formerly, a place of consi- 
derable notoriety for public diversions. It was open for the en* 
tertainment of gentlemen and ladies daring the whole stmmer 
season, with dancing. An advertisement in one of the papers of 
the day says, 'the park, wilderness and garden are wpnderfnlly 
improve^, and filled with variety of birds which compose a most 
melodious and delightful harmony. Persons inclined towaPiv 
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Again, in the Ahnanadk for May 1758 : * now the 
tttmk' sex kre very busy mustering aind exercising 
their' beist attire; nothing's more pleasing to a wo- 
ifi$n (especially if she be handsome) than gay rig* 
ging and a large looking-glass; which last is to her 
both council of state^ council of war^ and exchequer. 
About the. middle, of this month expect Igreat re* 
sQt( Ip Idington^Ncwtogton^ and the parts adjacent^ 
by FfoUi the tapster, B31 the taylpr. Lavender the 
broker^- Whiff the toba^co-sellerii Gill Tum-tnpe> 
Mrs. Fumkins, Madam Polerat^ and my lady .Trash ; • 
to the great confusion or consumption of cheese-cakes, 
picimb-cakesj bottled ale, and fitewM prunes. 
. 'Some maids will be so unfortunate^ that though it 
should rain husbands, not one of them. will fall to 
their share this month.' 

In t\ie Almatj^ck for May 1760, are the following 
lines: 

The ladies ttew, to take tlie air, 
- To Stepney or Hyde-Park repair, - 
While many others do resort 
' For cakes and ale tO'Tot'nam-Cburt; 

' And op the Whitsan^Holidav 
' *• Atbarlybreak and^stool-ballpray, '' 
A^d,thustheho]id;aysthey spend > 
^. Until tjiey work tbem to an end. 

19.^— SAINT DUNSTAN. 

Dunstan was. a native of Glastonbury, and nobly 
descended ; Elphegus Bishop of Winchester, and ' 
Athelm Archbishop of Canterhury, being his uncles y 
be.wrasalso related to King Athektap., He was a 
skilful painter, musician, and an excellent forger and 
refiner of metsJs : . be mapufactured crosises, vials^ and 
sacred ve^tnients ; he also painted and copied good 
books. ', ' ;. 

and divert themselves'ma^ breakfast on tea orco£fee as cheap as 
at their own chambers. Ikdve iiout fillows^ compUtehf armed^ 
to ^rck. between Bekixti und London Jl . The diversion ofhant- 
iflg the deer was alsv porsued in the park. . Four hundred 
coaches belonging to the nobility s^i)d gentry have been counted 
at this place at one tame. — See JPark^t Topography and Natural 
'HUt.ifHamptteadf^^.UO'^^. 



]^ RBlfARBTABJLB BATS 

DuDcau was |NrQmeted to the see pf Worcester ^y 
KiWIi^rr iie v^^ fibbop of liondoDn 

athcTArc'^Uiiop'pf Canterlwy. lie 4icd m &88, ja 
the 64th year of liis a^^ anpd fn the 27tb of his archi&- 
pisdopal^d^ty.' His miracles are too commooly 
known to be repeated i 

^ ^ 19«^auBjbK cHAuUytrs bosk.' 
Her present Miiebty^(Pri«Keess Cliariotte oFMb^k)^ 
leid>ur^^ Stsdits) was boib on' the I9tb of i/hfi' 
1744 } butlid' bhtb^da^^ is odebrated on tli^ l«lh <>f 

StephedVBtstifo't) of Ltege; first drew up an 6m(Stf 
itr eomtlitoiomloii of the Holy Trinity^ about the 
yiar^JWO; but thfe festival was not formally admitted 
into the Romish church till the fourteenth century^' 
utidcr the piAi0cat^ of John XXIl. • 

25.-rCOAlPUS CHiLISTI. 

This festival^ ^the body of Christ/ vn» appointed 
in honour of the Euchaif ^^ aiid alvtf^s fal» on the 
Thursday aftei" Trinity Supday; This day^ termed 
the FSte JXeu, is one of the greatest feokiTats of the 
Romish churchy begtnitiiig^ on Trinky Sutttlay^ ^ and 
ending on the Satid)Ei^' fblfoWihg. Thb dommoo 
mode of celebratfh^tfiiist fe^iV^'is by grand masses 
2tiii prckiessiohs of the IJofy sdcirathM only^ but" at 
jftk; a pf6ces^lb)ti^ oh^ the obcasibn wad instituted bV 
Km^ R«n«; Whldh iikyi M'rtS Pluihtitt^e) tattlts beyott* 
dispSttf, ak one^^the niosi e3ctr4brdiiary ambtig th* ^ 
itaoty' ekttaArtlliiary ccremoirfii^; which, at wioud' 
times; aftd ifrvkridus coiintri^i, have beeti ihti^6duc^d' 
ifeder the idetf of religJdus cer6ifa6iff6^; Hie* sin- 
gularly curious nanative of the F6te Dieu occ^upi^il' 
^ more than twchtvgag^^^^ oOKssHumptre's worE, and 
as It cannot be abridged with justice to the authofess^ 
we must refer our restdeis to the selbofld voluni^ of' 
her ^RkMtekce in Fr0kc&,' pp;. 220^241. 
Wd hiye only rdoA t6 fiiibj616 some account ot 
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poor puss's exhibhiofis. on-tfais'ib^^ ifl times past^ 
frofm another source. 

. The part acted by the cat, in the town of Aix 
(in Provence)^ on the festival of Corpus CkrisH, may 
w^U vie; in • profanenessy virith that, of the Ass of 
$ens, on Christmas Day*. . The finest- torn cat of 
the country, wrapt in swaddling clothes, like a child^ 
was, on this occasion; ezhtbtted to the adoration of 
^e gaping multitude, in a magnificent shrine. 
Flowers were strewed before him ; every knee bent as 
he passed, and the adorations he received unequiva* 
cally pointed hhn out as the god of the day. This 
cetemony was fwt 3uppr^^»§d HU about the. year 
1757/// 

On St. John's day, the scene was greatly altered 
for poor puss. A number of cats were collected; 
and put in a wicker : basket. The bishop, at the 
be^ of his. clergy^ lighted a bonfire, in the middle 
of a square^before the cathedral church ; and when 
the flnnes were raging most furiously, the poor ani- 
mals were .thrown alive into the fire. The cler^ 
went afterwards several times^round the burning pif^; 
ttQging ihymns apd anthems appropriated to the 
sacrifice\ 

' y , I » I Urn *• '• 

'^CaktsTMAsDAY for an account of this singular ctre^ 
foowf. ... 

*Tbe clergy of Bruxelles, in their famous procesaion of 
Sahloftf greatW outdid their brethren of Aix. A BtAR waji ex* 
hibited, cladtn awrpUce, and decked with ribbons, majestically 
ttlliligin a chariot and p/oyt^ <m an ok^gan^ The music was 
aotipn^ttosd by theair, compressed^ in pipes, as in common 
inslrupyents. Twelve cats were. jseoiMrately confined, in nar- 
row cell9, so contrived in the organ-cnest, that they could not 
turn any way ; their tails were drawn through twelve small 
holes, made at the top, and were fixed bv ropes to the keys of 
the injitrOment By this. piece of machinery, whenever the 
bear laid hi» heavy paws upon, the keys, the cats, strongly {bulled 
by the tails, mewea most horriblvy and this melody was power- 
fully reinforced by the voices of the choristers, who performed, 
«dUi 1^ their mighti a weU<«iited accompaniment* 
P 2 
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This English apostle, as be is tenttedy ik^ cfm^ 
mi^idned by Vdft Grcgoty the GrbM to towett the 
Saxons, at was dieted ai^lHnsbdp of GameiHuyy 
& 55ff/aaid died abbot the year 610; &t« Atiguititt 
Ikndlsd in the Me of Th^net, oh the e^st fidb of Kelilv 
in the ytti 596 } and Hddy tncludiog kiteroreielPi^ 
^re than forty persbnis i/ith him. Ftcm thW ph^6 
St. Ai^ultiil tent to EXhelbert) King of K^nt,^ iigfl^' 
tfitig that hh WIS come fitmi Rot3M> «Ad brovi^t %fiici 
a most hap^y fnesvage^ with aft ^svnr^ divtn^tmMite 
of a; kingdom which Wottfd htyit haV€ iA etod. 't)^ 
khie orfifered them t6 r^Aiti iti that islattd^ whfeiv lie 
took care they should be furnished with all neceiBsariea^ 
^hiie he delibeitited wfa» to do. tbi4 ^eat pUPfdce 
Uetd iii subjectiorii all tlie otthtr E!hgltA kitig^ wtfo 
rulfed on thiis side {fie Hilffiber : not Wlasf-he a Itfinge^ 
to the christian rdigion : fdr his^ oiK^ Bertha^ M 
daughter of Chatibert> Kfhg of Pafift^ wdid A Ghrife^ 
tian> and had with her Lnidh^^ Bishop of Senlis^ 
for her dikcior tod iilmoner. After borne dfty# th« 
k{tlgi0ii«nt iti person to the isle, but sat ifi the bpetL 
2lir to lidinit Au^ustin to his preielite $ fet hi hfttl a 
superstitious notion^ that if he came with any «d^ 
cat jpelly this would have an effect upon him in a 
bouse^ but not in the open fields. Hie religious men 
e»aie to him ih ^processions ^ carrying ftir their llth* 
nera silver cross and ah image of our. Saviour psqSAied 
onifeoard; krid, wrigihg the litany as they watke^^ 
inade bumble prayer for ihemQelves and for the soula 
of those to ivhom they came.* Being adinitled into 
the ptttence of thfe kirt^, tbey annoutfced te Wtt tfcfe 
word of life. Hi's ihajest> listehed ittentlVfeW*j tm 
answered that their words and promisesi indeed w«re 
fair^ but new, and to him uncertain : howvJver^.^dlat 
jiitice they Were come a %rtyt w^v for hi» srite^^ kMf 
shotAd not be iholested nor hindered from |>r)eachihg 
jto hi|l subjects* He also appoiotfed jthen^ . necessaiy 
subsistence and a dwdltngoplace in .Gaoterbniyf /tkie 
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capital of. hb doflBiniQiia^. Tbcjr oaHie:Uutlier in pro* 
omAoaMp^nfii ukA ioiilited tM fivtaoC theatmAesj 
Mviiig Ciod' ia pm]i€8ji watcbiiae and fcsUilg^ Inl 
nadf to ftuffetor dkfor thtfiuth woioh tluey pn^adiadi 
TAere stood near the city ati old ehurch. o£Sl* Martin^ 
kft by.lhe^BriionSk In Ail was tfia qoeen accustomad 
lofmbstt litr devotions ( aad in k this apostolb 
preachte began to assemble tasiag^tey mass, preach 
and faa|>lis^ tiil upon the king's coivtereion ihqr had 
lidenae to repair and bttiU churehes every ^rbarev^ 

27 • — VEinUlABIJI BiDB* 

Bed^ was bam at Yarrow hi Northmaiberland; iii 
673^ int^ afterwards inetnicted in the Greek and 
lAtni kti^gttagea> in wUeh be made a surprising pro« 
fioiencf* S» isaothof of. seTeral tesy kamed pnUo«» 
sopfaical . atid ; madiemaiical tracts } as> abo^ oFIeiia 
and labonoos coinititalB oa the S<mpturcis« HH 
grand work, Howerer, is the Eoclcsiaatioal Hi^orjr 
of tbefiaxons. Bede has ob^ned the title of vaie^i 
robfe^for his profound leamh^ and unafiected pietjr^ 
and not on account of any cSebrity formisabiilous 
and angelic operations. 

^ The celebrated Mabillon mentioning. Bede as t 
most illustrious iaitanoe of learning, in the aohastio 
institute, says: 'Who ever appUed himself to the 
sttidy of eyery branch of Uterslure, and also lo the 
leaching of others, more than Bede ? Yet who waa 
jtoore closely vnited to heaven by the exercises of ptetf 
and tdigion i To aee him pray, says an antient irr& 
ter,one WGOiM-have' thought he lett.hnnself no time 
t^ study; and when we look at his booka, we wonder , 
how he could have fiiosid time to do noy ibixtg daa 
but Write/ Camden calls him 'the singular and 
shining light $' and Iffland, '^the chieSest SLui brig^ 
est <omailiaia oftheEng^lishnation; most worthy, if 
any maftiever Was^ of mmortall&me.' Wil&m of 
Msbnerimily^sys, it<s«88ier/to admire Jam in tboii^^ 
than to do him justice in expression. . . : I . 
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- 7 r: 29.— KING CHARLBS If RlUSTOltBD. 

;: On tbfc 8th of Miay, 1660,'' Charles II > ^wras pro- 
6&iini^ ih London and WesUninsttrjr and afterwards 
ihioughout his dominions with great joy and utihrer*? 
$al acclatoatiotis. On the 16th he came to the 
Hague I the 23d he embarked with his two brothers 
for England, and landecf at Dover on the 25tb^ 
where he was received by General Monk, and -some 
bf the army. He was then attended by numbers of 
the nobility and gentry to Canterbury, -and on the 
29th he made his magnificent entry into I^onddh; 
This day is also his birth«»day« 

In some parts of England it is customary for the 
common people to wear oak leaves, covered with leaf- 
gold, in their hats, in: commemoraliion of the con-* 
eealment of Charks II, in an ' oak tree, after the 
battle of Worcester. To this- tree, : hot far from 
Boscobel House, the' king and his coo^nion Coloc^ 
nel Careless resKprted, when they thought it no longer 
aafeta remain in the house j climbing up by the hen- 
^ost ladder, and thef»nily giving them victuals on 
aDiit4iobk. ' . ) > r 

King Charles's oum narrative of bis escape to 
France, i^i perhaps, sufficiently curious to be intro* 
diieed iir this pface. It is copied from a rare triact. ' 
:»^We. went towards Shoreham; four miles off a 
place called Brighthehnstone, taking the master of the 
ship with us, on horseback, behind one of our com-; 
pany, and came to the vessel's side, which was not 
al>ove sixty tun. But it being k>w water^ and the 
vessel lying dry, I and my Lord Wilmot got up with 
a ladder into her, and went and lay dowji' ia*the little 
cd>bin, UH the tide came to fetch us off. 
*. f But I was no sooner got into the^ship> and bin 
tbwn upon the bed, but.tbe misister: came in tdmei, 
fell down upon his knees, and kistmy hand ; telling 
/me, that fae knew me very well, pxd would venture 
liie^and atliduthe bad in the worid^ tOtSetmedowilk 
safe in France, . . . . i - • ;. > .' 
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, « So about Mrea o'^tk ii% dist mamtng^ it hni^ 
l^lf^HRttt^r^ WeWentoHt.of thepoct) boi thid onstcr/ 
tiei^ jtowd fOf P^, loadetiwilb'sea-cbBli bccatsc 
I^ «foa|i» HOI hav^U secBfi&u Sfaorchtm that he dU 
XKit gd his intended Vojtiige^ but stood all th6 itt^ 
wUb a v^ry ta#)F aatly towirdsi the Isle :o£ Wig^i 
(oaljr^^v L^rd Wilmol and vxf^iS^ c£ myt eo u ap a t iy ^ 
d^ iM«tod)« Ai%da$'We wefid 8ailiiig»:the mastcrieaDW 
to^'aiei( aofd d«sifed methast I would pmiiaddhiir 
mta-^lo use tbeif todeavoiir» with.iner tog^ him te 
set uf ofi shone hi Prance> the better Id cotar hkti 
from anj^ . »u8])iQioa tb«M& . Uood; which, I wdnt) 
tO>4b^mei>5 wbioh wcr^fbtir aod abo3iv and toU thenv 
tfttljr^ tbAt Weiwtreitwo motrhantit thai bad sdnm 
sifrfDrtun^s^ and were a little in debt; thatwebaA 
sdCMmoiity owfngus aiiRouen, m Fmncc^ andweiv 
afirilid orbeiBg:arrestod)in>Bng^Iai»d|. thatiEtliey.^^ 
potMiade lh« master (the^ wmd being- veryr £tdi^ to 
gil^ ua4tripover to Dieppe^.or om oftboee^pbrtanaHr 
BoueiDy they would oblige ua very much^.axid with 
that I gave them twenty shillings to drink. Upooi 
wbicb^ tb^ undertook to. second niib^i£rl; would 
p|K>oo8e if to th^oiaster. So I went to this mastery anfi 
toMbbimour condition, and that if be woddigiveiua 
a^rifiover to Franoe, we would giva him some fionn 
si4wktion for itJ Upoa which he oeiuatatfeited iKffi« 
culty# saj^ing^ that it would hinder hia voya^ Ibi^ 
lug-meU^ as ^y had. prcHBksed me^ JKitmng tb&ir 
ptrsuaskms to oursj alidy at laat^ ba yieUed to . act 
iia over* v 

^So abouA five o'clook in the 8ftecsoo% aaf wd 
«arc{ iUr sight of the hk; of W^bt, wa alood direcdn 
Qt^ to \im coairt of France^ the wind being then fiiu 
noitb }: aisd the next mornings a little before day,, wv 
saw the coast. But the tide failing ns, ind tberwindl 
cooimg aboM to the 80«ith*^weftl| we were. forced 'to 
cone.toaa) anchor within two miks.of the. sbfXN^; 
till the tide of flood was done. 

,, ^ We found ouraelv^ just befora an harbour ini 
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France^ called F^eMamp ; aiid just as the tidtof ebb 
was made, espilsd m vessel to leeward of us, wtiich, 
by her nimble workihg, I sutpected to be an Ostend 
privateer. Upon whitb, I went to my Lord Wilmot^ 
and telling him my opinion of that ship, proposed to 
him one going ashofe in the little cock-boat, for fear 
they shooM prove .so, aa not knowing, but Ibding 
uargoing^into a port (^^ France ^^there being then a; 
war betwixt Frahce/and Spain)jthey mi^t plunder 
u^ and possibly carry ns KWty and set us ashore in' 
England ;^ the master also himself had the same 
oiptnioii of her being an Ostender, and came to mt 
to tell me so, which thought I made it my busin^sft^ 
to dissuade him from, foriear it should tempt him 
to set sail again 'with us for the coast of England: 
^et so aensiUe I was of it, that I and my Lord V(\U 
sbot went both oh shore in the cock-boat ; and going 
up into, the town of Fescamp, ' staid there all day to 
provide hprses.for Rouen. But the vessel which had 
foafTrighted us, proved afterwards only a French 
hoy. ! . .'.■•' 

i ^The bextday we got to Rouen, to an inn, one of 
the. best in the towny in the fish-market, where they 
Blade difficulty to rieceive us, taking us, by ^ur doatfas, 
lo be some thieves, or persons that had been doing 
some very ill thitig, until Mr. Sandburne, a toer- 
chlUit,ibr whom I sent, came and answered for us. 
^ >^One particular more there^ is observable in rela- 
tion to this our passage into France $ that the vessel 
that brought us over had no sooner landed me, and 
I given her master a pass, for fea| of meeting with 
any of our Jersey frigates, but the ^wind turned ^ 
iappily, for her, as to carry her directly for Pool> 
withput its being known that she had ever been up6n 
the coast of France. 

i ,* We: staid at Rouen one day, to provide ourselves- 
better cloaths, and give notice to the queen, my 
mother who was then at Paris), of my beinc safely 
ladded. After which, setting out. in a hired coach. 
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I was met by iny mother^ with oo^cbes^ sbort.qf 
Paris; andl^ her conducted thither^ wher^ I si^dy 
arrived.' 

^stronomteal €mmmm. 

Eclipses.' 

' , Although we have given a po{mlar accQont 6f 
eclipses in p. 181-5 of the: last volume oC.thie 
^ Time's Telescope,' we shall renew the sal>jectj , iu 
order to illustrate it with figures^ and sjball beg^ with 
the eclipses of the Moon« 

' Every planet and satellite is illuminated by the Sutfj 
and casts a shadow towards .the poini tif the heafvens 
which is opposite to that body. Thiashs^Qwis ocr 
casioned by the privation of ;ligbt ixvthe space hidden 
from the Sun by the opaque )bodytbat intercepts hb 
rays. Hence the Moon (cati only .become ecljpsed 
by the- interposition of an cffiique< body^ wbiph. uir 
tercepts from it the light tofrthetSuoi; and it is, q^* 
tain that this. opaque body « is the JBartb^. becaj^se, tb^ 
eclipses of the Moon never. Jiappen.caoept ^b^n. tb$ 
Mo6n is in opposition, ai^d. consequently wbePitb^ 
Earth is interposed . between , her and this Sun. f ^The 
Earth being spherical, projects behind it^; relatively to 
the apparent motion of the' Sun, arjconical sh^dpw, 
^hose axis is a straight line that joins the centres 
of the Earth and Sun, and which terminate at th^ 

E lint when the apparent diameters of these tw^ bodies 
come equal. .... 

. If the Earth and Sun were of equal magnitpd^s, 
the Earth's shadow would be infinileljr extended, ^^d 
every where eaual in diameter : in this case the plfi- 
net Mars would, when it was in either of its nodes, 
and opposite to the Sun, be eclipsed in the Earthfs 
shadow. But if the Earth were larger than thp Sup, 
its shadow would increase in bulk the ftrther it ex* 
^nded, and would eclipse the other superior plane^ 
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%he Sun. Bttt <ft9 <M9ts^ 'm i^pposkbii, wTcrf aiUifldb 
the Earth's shadow^ although he is not/lnvlbat 
situation, more than fifty^ millions of miles from us, 
it is ovidittt^iibe Earth is mnfib kMMJbm the. 
Sun, otherwise its' shtdowxouM not etxi hi appoint 
at so smat] a distance. 

If the Sun and Mooa were of eqii^l diameters, 
Ihe^MMti's sii«d|9«r wonld^oaa lK>/ibe.£MEtfeitith 
wk e^ud'tAMdthi' mdjcover a fxnlaon j^i /the J^^V 
mrftise iiH>it tbaiv SOOa ini}es hrofkd|ctte|i4Sidl:|dl 
4lit«ctiy:JB%aiast lbe;£ai!ib> ceastro^ b$' latnO^ fmffkM 
Moon, and much more iB kfk\i:^\Ak^^iei^4k^ 
fitrdij btft k is i well asoenrtttnfid.ibat ^ilite vAfoon's 
ik$:im itf seMom l^dtnileB^Hoad atdiicJBai^ jmii* 
1«85 - <vv4i^ it ftilis vevy dkliqitely^ oa Ifaci SEHxik^ :\ ia 
total eclip»fi^ is|i tbe^%ii«\ in Tmoiiilar . «alipK«^;iib^ 
Motm's real shaibiB^>efkis^}^M^{)«mt a^ 
ftom the^ lbi?th. fFfaeiMoQn'aiflmaAk dittaigype imtL 
th6 (Barth, aod'^tbe shportness of ihisr fl^udoi^^^iptm^ 
hvtt^ be hMS itan^tbeJStmi laod as the;iB«rtb'f.sb^ 
*jfw^ k' Itti^eliiW^ugb aib vfa^oter .^he >Mfllon>. : if rJtor 
^ani^r'^^-e tbrice/gslar^gioras it 'is^1yh«eh.is]QVi<tenit 
l^m^bef Iott|^'<|0tstiaiialDoe jn ilJie.db|«daMr WfhM^ite 
tbrofOgh its ^centre, itiapIaixttlfaa^dtiiyB IRag^M 
than the Mnoii, 

gh all o{»am bculies, ico twhicb j^ 
, ave «hcir -nadows^iyi^ isuch .is ibe». m^t»- 
tisidi ptikit f8tth> aiDd' tbe dUtaoces of ^the.ijdffi^ 
^hMlibe i^riflosny plaBeto^:^^ 

^ ther« A- priniary planet can eclipse only: iXMfOfmA^, 
off'be etiip^ed by it^ andtievetbutwiien ia^p^^tion 
^'icd!i^iicti0n''witfa 4li^^ TbejpiimaiyapkQfa^ 
-ti^ iM(tm m fliis posittoD^. ibut thfi;5ua ^aod M^on 
ave 8<r ^erjr m^rsiitiiytwbieh wouldvp^oduoe €diipasa>«s 
6ftett> bitt'for ^ct&er Meinmoutoticfis whiobdin^. tiiftll 
«ioW ^xjplaiin. 

';We ^ai^i^^ontem^fthttmhiu ofjthr MoQisuMd - 
£2itartli as notacokicidiiif awifb: oaeiMiQlbarjr^^ as 
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inclined in a given angle of five degrees. The thing 
may be thus illustrated j suppose two hoops fastened 
to£^etber with rivets on the o[>po8ite sides, and the 
half of one of thera to be raised above the other^ 
then the opposite half will fall below it^ and the two 
hoops may be said to be inxslined to each other by 
an angle, which will b^ greater or less in proportion 
as the one is raised above the^ other 'morie or Iqss: 
how the opposite points in which the hoops are 
joined by rivets ' will give the idea of the nodes of 
the orbits of the planets, and it is only when the 
Earth and Moon are in or ilear these nodes, tha^ 
^eclipses can occur. 

1. The Moon at the fuH \yill not be eclipsed, if 
its latitude is ecjual to, or greater than, the sum bt 
ks" own semidiameter, added .to the semidianietet 
of the Earth's shadow. ' Because a' circle or ellipse 
appears as a right line when the eye is in the sartie 
plane with itj let 00, fig. 5, represent the plane of 




the ecliptic, or Earth's oAit, RR the plane of ; the 
^ Moon's orbit, and N the node. At full Moon, if 
* the Earth's shadow be at A, the Moon F must be in 

Q 
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the same: part of the beaven^^ becfjuseat that time it 
is in opposition. But because onl]^ pneh^ilf of, the 
ahadow of the Earth is on ihe same ndeof the ecljip- 
tic with the Moop, only one hi4f of the l^o^n'a 
Jbre^dth is on the side of its orbit towards tlie Eartn's 
$l^Ki6w; and as these do not, pass through. each^\9ir 
even touchy or in other words because the distance 
firom a to b, which may be called the Moon's .Jati- 
tude^ is greater than the sum oiF tbe Moon's semi* 
i^iameter added to the semidiameter of t^e Earth'^ sha* 
dqw^ there will be no eclipse. More, gei^eratly^ '^^ JfxE 
(fig. 6) be an arc of the Moon's orbit, /AB an arc'^ 
we ecliptic, and Cc an arc in a secondary of the eclipj^fc 
{equal to the Moon's latitude, and if ihia arc be eoual 
to or greater than Ct -I- cl, it is inanifest that the si^- 
,dow cannot pass over any part of the Moon's disk, 
^ 2. TheMoon, at thefuU^willbenartially eclipsi;d, 
if its latitqde be less than the suim, out^grea^er than 
the difference of its own sc^idiameter, and that 
of the Earth's shadow. For suppose Cc (see figs. 5 
and 6), the latitude of the Moon, to be less than Ct, 
d, the sum of the semidiameters of the shadow, and 
Moon, I, the lower edge of the Moon will be below 
i, the upper edge of the shadow ; accordingly the 
aide of the Moon towards the ecliptic will be eclipsed. 
But, because Cc, the Moon's latitude, added to co, 
its semidiameter, is greater than Ct, the semi- 
diameter of the Earth's shadow, the upper edge of 
the Moon o cannot come within the shadow, whence 
the eclipse will be partial. And because, in this case, 
the 'Moon's latitude, together with its semidiameter, is 
greater than the semidiameter of the shadow, theMoon's 
latitude is greater than the difference of the semidiame- 
ters of the shadow and the Moon ; or because Cc -|- co 
is greater than Ct, Cc is greater than Ct — co. 

3. The Moon will, at the full, be totally eclipsed, 

, if its latitude is less than the difierence betweeil its 

own semidiameter and that of the Earth's shadow. 
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BeeatMt if Ce ^c6 be taw tbaa €#> that iiy if 
€€ teJeM tbtti e^^-ctj the upber eA» of the M^il 
may come within the shadow of the £airth. 

H«tiC6 it'i« e^entif, in tbemotttentof tboMoOti's 
0{^diti6ti^ ahe ill found in- the place F (fig% 5) m 
he^oHUt, she will h^ too fahr from her nodey which ia 
Hi and will'have too gf^al' latitude to be>abie to r«acb 
th^' ,fiitedoM^. Butf if she is found in O^ a pottion of 
betfdisk' will be piuhged ihto the shadow, and there 
will! be* a pmtiil'' eclipse ;• and if the Mbon is still 
seam her liode^ aft atHy theri^ wiN beamnter obscara-^ 
iAohi and' e^enr « ratal ectip6«> hr some length of titnew 

Btit if iii'the momMt of oppositibn the Moon ia 
fo»»d< pveoiseiy in her nodfe N, dio elDlipse mil b6 
total' and eentral^ and will continue a much longer 
tMye than it did wVven^ it wAs at H ; for now the 
cdntM of the Moon coihcides with the axis of the 
conical shadow formed by the Earth, and this conital 
8bAdbw'D£6 ^%. ?), occupying iw the orbir of the 




Moon FGy or^, a space greater than ftie diameter of 
the Moon^ it casts a shadow over this body, for a 
liiRie prcfportiened to the length by^which the diameter 
of ite shadow exceeds that of the Mooji, and it is 
this^ that causes the continuance of this body in the 
sbadaw- The Moon remains thus obsc^ured, tbe 
longest tiaae^ when the Sun is farthest from the 
Earth, and the Moon is nearest the Earth, as in F6, 
for thtre the eoitical' shadow is the greatest .that it 
catl be; and the Moon being in' the point L of her 
orbit, is found traversing *the shadow in t^e place 
where it has the greatest diameter FG: whereas 
ivhen the Sloon M is in apogee, that is the farthest 
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from. the Earth, she traverses the. conical shadovr 
nearer the summit C, where the shadow fg is- 
narrow. 

When the Moon is totally eclipsed, she does not 
cease, to be visible, for it is only the shadow of the 
Earth which is cast upon her. In this case she ap-' 
pears of a copper colour, a circumstance which 
arises from^ the scattered rays of, the . light from the 
Moon, which are refracted oy the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere, and, crossing each other, afford a faint pic« 
ture of the body of the Moon. This light is feeble, 
because it is but small in quantity ; and it is of a 
reddish colour, because only the red rays can pene- 
trate our atmosphere. This is more obscure in pro- 
portion as the Moon is nearer the Earth at the time 
of the eclipse : there have been eclipses when the 
Moon, has totally disappeared ; thib, however, rarely 
happens. - 

Table of the Sun's Rising and Setting every lOth 
Day: 

Monday Ist, Son rises 4 h. 37 m. Sun sets 7 b. 23 m. 

Thursday 11th, 4 h. 21 m. 7 b. 89 m. 

Sunday 21st, ----- 4 h. 6 m. - - - - - 7 h. d4 m. 

Wednesday 31st, 3h. 54 m. 8h. 6 in. 

Table of Equation of Time for every fifth Day, — 
[See January.] 

m. $. 
Monday 1, from the time marked on the dial mhtruct 3 

Saturday 6, -- 333 

Thursday 11, --- 3 52 

Tuesday 16, -- 3 57 

Sunday 21, -----.. -3 48 

Friday 26, -326 

WednesdaySl, - 2 51 

' The Sun enters Gemini on the 21st, at 23 m. past 

12 at night. On the 23d, at five o'clock in the 

^orning, the Moon passes overji in the constellation 

Virgo. 

The Moon enters her last quarter at 43 m. before 
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am in tbe morning* It U mw Moon, or change, 
on Ibe 9th, at 20 m. past six : $lbt enters her first 
qxmrtof on the 16tli, at 47 m. past two ; is full at 
5? m. past feup in tbe flaoming of tim 23d, and ea*-^ 
ters her bst otiarter 4 m*^ pasc six in the momins: 
oftbeSlst. ^ 

The Moon passes tbe meridian on tSie 

20tb day, at 1^ m. past 10 in the evening. 

2.l8t -..- 4 11-- 

S^d H It 

S9d -..^44---- 12- 

TWble of the Eclipsea of Jupiter's first Satellite:— 
The calculations for this monih rqfer to the Emer- 
sions. 

4tb day, at 3 m. al^r 1 mthemornkig 

X9ih -.-•-20-^*.i-.*ll-..,-*^, 

Mercury's superior conjunction happens on thp 
21st, at H in the evening. Saturn is m his quad- 
rature on the 2d, at nine in the evening; and the 
Herschel is in opposition at four in the mormnff of 
the 26th. ^ 

msTonr of astronomy. 

[Continaed from p, 13G,| 

Alpbonsus, King of Castile, ivho flourished about 
the middle of the thirteenth cebtqry, was the first 
prince who contributed to the progress of astronomy 
la Europe. He founded a college at Toledo, for the 
adyaQcemtnt of the science, apd assembled, without 
regard to the expense, all the learned Arabians in 
Spain, By their combined efforts the Alphonsin^ 
tabl^ wew made, in the year 1252, which, though 
founded upon the same principles as those of Ptolemy, 
were much more correct, in consequence of the su- 
perior accuracy to which the science had attained. 

Aa ifupulse was pbw given to the human mind« 
^2 
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axid knowledge began rapidly to be propagated through 
every part of Europe. In our country, Roger Bacon 
pointed out the necessity of correcting the calendar. 
Nicolas Cusa^ a. cardinal of the Romisn church, dis* 
covered some errors in the Alpbonshie tables, and 
maintained the motion of the Earth round the Sun. 
Purback undertook a transTatioa of the Almagest of 
Ptolemy : he composed a treatise on the theory of tbe^ 
planets ; he determined the obliquity of the ecliptic ; 
he constructed several instruments for dialling, and 
celestial globes.. . Purback died in 1461. . R^iomon- 
tanus, the pupil of Purbiy^k, went to Rome to pre- 
pare himself for the study of the Almagest by the. 
a'cquisition of the Greek language. His treatise on 
trigonometry added greatly to his reputation, and the 
senate of Nuremberg invited him to that city. 
Having accepted the invitation, Regiomontanus 
erected an observatory^ with the aid of Bernard Wal- 
ther> and furnished it with excellent ifistrume|it8, 
which be had either invented, or improved. ^ In Fe- 
bruary 1472, Regiomontanus made observations on 
a comet, the tail of which was more than 30 dejprees 
long, and, in its motion to the perigee, it desc|ribed; 
an arc of 30 degrees in 24 hours. He was invited 
by PopeSextjas IV, to assist in the refoniiation of 
the calendar, and being allured by the promise of 
the bishopric of Ratisbon, he repaired to Rome in 
1475, but was cut off by the plague in a few mon^s« 
The place ,of Regiomontanus was supplied by Wal-= 
ther, his friend and disciple, who continued to ob- 
serve the heavens about 30 years after the death of his 
master. This astronomer was the first who made use 
of, clocks in his observations of the heavens. His 
account of eclipses and occultations, and of the lon- 
gitudes and distances of the planets, &c. Wjere pub- 
lished with those of Regiomontanus in 1554, by or-^ 
der of the senate of Nuremberg. 

Walther was succeeded by John .Werner, who, 
was the first that explained the method which is now 
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ebiployed for finding the longitude at «^ by the dift-> 
tance of a fixed star from the Moon. He constructed* 
a planeurium, and he made out the precession of the 
equinoxes to be at the rate P W in 100 years. 

Copernicus, a native of Thorn in Prussia, was' 
appointed professor of mathematics at Rome, and 
began to make observations about the year 1500, He 
adopted the system of Pythagoras, respecting the 
motion of the Earth and the immobility of the Son. 
From this hypothesis all tlie celestial phenomena re« 
ceived a plausible explanation. The apparent diur* 
nal motion of the heavens, he said, was a deception 
arising from the terrestrial ^lobe; and the precession 
of the, equinoxes was explamed by a slight variation 
in theposition of its axis. The relrc^rade motions 
and the stationary appearances of the planets which * 
have been descrioed in this volume, and which pre- 
viously to Copernicus had so long perplexed astrono- 
mers, were by him most satisfactorily explained; 
This system, remarkable for its simpficity, and its 
conformity witli all the laws of mechanics and phy- 
sics, the author defended and explained in the first 
book of his work, entitled * Astronomia Instaurata, 
sive de Revolutionibus. Orbium Celestium.' ' This 
work was completed about the year 1530, but, fearful 
of the consequences of vulgar prejudice,- he kept it 
concealed several years. He died in 1543, on the 
very day on which he received a complete copy of 
his work from the hands of the printer. 
'Copernicus was succeeded by a number of astro- ^ 
nbmers who enriched the science with numerous 
observations, but without extending the boundaries 
of discovery. Gemma Frisius invented anew me- 
thod of projection, and Nonius suggested the con- 
trivance that goes by his name, for subdividing the 
divisions of instruments. We now come to Tycho 
Brahe, who became acquainted with the most distin- 
guished astronomers of the age, and was preschted 
by Ftederie King of Denmark with the island of 
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Huen> b die 8ouml| whcvd he built the cdefatetal 
observatory winch he called Unaniberg^ aud in whtck 
hemddeiiMn7discovcrie9« At tbe death of the kjne 
aJI pensiem were stopped ^ and Tycbo was conHnaDded 
to aiscofntioae his observations*. The- veneraUe as- 
ttonomer, aecoinpafMed by his wifemd children,, and 
cafrying with him his books and instnidienle, was 
forced to aetk, ia a farogn land, for a shore perma- 
nent asyluBQ). After this be retired to Rostock,, and 
found a steady patron in the Emperor Btodolpk II,» 
who setded apon him a handsome pension, and erected 
an obsenratory for bis nse in tbe neighbourhood <tf 
Prague* Here he had for disci^ea and companions^ 
Longomontanns fflid the illustrieus Kepler ; but no 
society seemed to balance the k>8S of his native 
country,, tbe remembrance of which preyed upon bis- 
diind, Und probably hastened tns death, whicb hap- 
pened in October 1601.. Tyohoi, by means of the 
l^rge and ^accurate instruments w)aich he invented^, 
formed a catalogue of 777 stars, which wa9 much 
more correct than that of Hipparchus and Ulugh* 
Beigh* He was prompted (to this undertaking by tbe> 
spdden appearance of a new star in Cassiopeia ia 
1573, which shone with a greater brilliancy than 
Venus, and was frequently visible in tbe middle of 
the day. Its twinkling would occasionally exhibit 
the prismatic colours^ and having retained its lustre 
for several weeks, its splendour gradually dim'tniahed^. 
till it disappeared in March 1574. Tycho is raorq 
celebrated for the improvements which be made upon 
the lufiar theory. Of the system of the worM whicb 
he invented, we have given an account in tbe intro* 
duction to this volume* 

At the death of Tvcho, Kepler was put in posses* 
uon of his valuable observaiions on the planets, whieh 
were tbe means of conducting bim to some important 
discoveries in astronomy. He first ascertained that, 
the planet Mars revolved in an elliptical orbit, and 
that tbe Sun was placed in oqe of its foci. He then 
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determined the dimensions of his-orbitj and by com-, 
paring together the times employed by the planet in 
compTelinga whole revolution, or any part of it, he 
discovered that the times in which Mars oescribed any 
arc of the ecliptic were always in proportion to the 
areas contained bylines drawn from the focus to the^ 
extremities of the respective arcs, or, in other words, 
that the radius-vector described equal areas in eaual 
times* The same law he found to hold in the oroitS' 
of all the other planets, and likewise in those of the 
satellites with, regard to their primary* In the year 
1626 he published his Rodolphine Tables, computed 
on the true laws of the planetary motions, and after 
many years study he discovered that the squares of 
the periodic times of the planets were as the cubes of 
the mean distances from the Sun, a law which he 
found to prevail in the orbits both of the primary and 
secondary planets. This ^rand law he fully explained 
in his Astronomia Nova cdestisy tradita cum Comment, 
tariis de moiibus 8tell(B Martu, which laid the foun- 
dation of physical astronomy, and paved the way for 
ihe sublime and noble discoveries of Newton. Kapler 
died in the year 1631, and, at this period, discoveriea 
of ^reat importance were making in Italy by Galileo, 
The discovery of the telescope enabled the human 
xnind to penetrate into the remotest regions of space, 
and far oeyond the limits which unassisted nature 
seemed to have assigned* Though Galileo had. not 
the merit of inventing this admirable instrument, he 
greatly improved it, and applied it to 'the heavens.. 
His firat observations, which were on the Moon, led 
him to conclude, that this luminary was an opacjue 
. body tike the Earth, and that its surface was varied 
with hills and vallies. He perceived in every part of 
the heavens numbers of stars, which were beyond the 
reach of unassisted vision, and he inferred that the 
light of the milky way arose from the innumerable 
stars which were collected in that zone of the hea- 
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vend. Hd ba(d th6 honour and Happiness of discover* 
ih^ four skteliJtes^ circulatinjg round the planet Jupi-; 
tier; andlJe verified the prec^ictioh of Copernicus^ that 
Veiiii^ Wotild^ exhibit phases similar to those of the 
Mboh: T lie distianee of Saturn was too great for the 
imperfect in^truto^nt which Galileo employed^ but he 
ascertsfmbd that it Was not round like the rest;, he 
^oti^Ut \t Wa^ Composed of three distinct bodies. 
The appearkhce df th6 fixed stars like brilliant points, 
v^bn mkpoified By the telescope, and other discove- 
ries whieh he niade, settled almost to demonstration 
the CoperhfCaii hVpothesis, atid Galileo disseminated 
and boldly defended the doctrine of the Earth's mo- 
tibn*. The. H(fhf, of, mor6 properly, the infernal in- 
qdi^itioii, denotinced the philosopher as the abettpr 
of htteliglotis oplniidrts. He was tried, and con- 
demned of heresy, and in a monient of weakness 
jigtefed to sign a fdfmula, in which he abjured, exe- 
eratcd, atid dfet^sted, the ett6t df the Earth's itotion. 
•^What 4 narorlilyitt^ pittdfe/ s^ays his biographer, 
^6f hirmah' infirmity oti <hd ohe hand, and of atri> 
diotis presumpti'on on the other! A venerable oldiaari 
fumed of Seventy,- With 6rs' head silvered over by'ttie 
study of hatare*, disavowit^j^, against his cdiiSdiQice 
arid judgirient, the great truths which he hadpiib- 
Kshed' to the world', and which shone forth in eitty 
part of those heaverts to which he appealed !* Act 
ilssembfy of reverend ejtrdinals, erfcifclirig the ^d 
philosophef on hi^ knees, fixing the laws and tt- 
mrigements of nature, repressing the great ti'iiths^ 
Which' shcf unfolds, and condemning to perpetuaf rM- 
pritfdnjiient the venerable sage, who first dhclosedf td 
inan the unexplored regions of boondtess space !* 
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^8 May, the grace-i-confest sh^ stands, 

A bvanch of Imwiborn in her hands ; 

.The pale fiink hsads.her anharnhair, 

. Bar tresfts 4qw> with pastoral a|r: 
^Lq ! near her trip the lightson^e 41^1, 
" Their wings iill tinged In liris-haes; 

'Wkh whom the powers of Flora play. 

And paint with panues all the way. 

This month is remarkable for the profulsioh ,of 
verdure which it exhibits: nature's carpet is freidi 
Iaid^.and nothing can be more grateful than to press 
-its telvet surface. The scenery of a May iporiiingls 
.nottmfrequently as beautiful as can possibly be. con- 
ceived ; a serene sky, a pure air, a refreshing fra^ 
granoe artsins from the face of Aie eatih, and the me- 
lody of the fathered tribes, all combine to ren^^r it 
* inexpressibly deKghtful^ to exhilarate thfi spirits, and 
to call-forth a song of grateful adoration. WeAmay 
we say to our companions, wiih the poet,^^ 

Awake ! the momipa shipes, apd the fteph. 6e|d 
'Calls as; we lose the prime to mark hbiif spring 

Otir tedder pUuifts — i * , 

.ifOwaatore paintaharjcoloais^howtheikee 
. Sits on the .blooio>a3Ltnii^t^|g Uqi^id sw^t, 

; Another poet bcantlfully observes c^ — 

Ais6 before the sun. 
Then make a breakfast of the mominc dew 
; 3erTed up hf l^fttnre an some grassy. bSU ; 
Yoall find it; nectar. 

;Those who are constrained to live in large cities, 
and occasionally resort to the country^ ought not to 
need soch an invitation :— 

The meanest floweret of the vale, 
Tha siBiplest note that sw«lls'the gale, 
>J3bt QDmmon am^tba air, theiskies, 
. To 9uch are opening PariidisfB. 

The latest species of ^e summer Urds of passage 
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arrive about the beginning of thisjBionth. . (1) The 

goatmcketj <^ fern-owl (juipriimlgus Europ€eus), 

which makes its appearance only in the dusk of the 

evening, to search for prey, and, while perched on a 

tree, utters a dull jarring noise. It leaves England 

about the end of August. (2) The spotted fly^ 

catcher (mumcapa grisola) is the most mute and 

familiar of all our summer birds ; it huilds in a vine 

or sweet-briar, against the wall of a house, or on the 

^ end of a beam> and sometimes close to the post-^of a^ 

] door : it returns to the same place year after yeajr. 

! The AedgC'^bird (motadUa salicaria) is found in places 

where reeds ai^ sedges grow, and builds its neft 

' there. . It sin^s .incessantly, night and day, durii^ 

^ the breeding tiQie,. and imitates, by turns, the notes 

' of. the sparrow, the skylark, and other birds, from 

'which it is called the English mocAr^bird. 

.The arduous time of incubation isnow come, and 
, birds are sedulously employed in hatching and reariqg 
their young. Some further observations on the »i- 
dyicatifin, of birds will, we presume, be acceptable 
to our readers. The nests constructed by birds of the 
rapacious tribes are in general rude, and composed 
of coarse materials,' as dried twigs, bents, &c. But 
they are often lined with soft substances. They build 
in elevated rocks, ruinous and sequestered castled and 
towers, and in other solitary retirements. The aery 
or nest of the eaple is quite flat, and not hollow, like 
those of other Birds. The male and female com- 
monly place their nest between two rocks, in a dry 
, and iqaccessible-situafion^ The same nest, it is said, 
[ serves the eagle during life. The structure is so con- 
siderablej and composed of ;8uch solid materials, that 
it may last many years* Its form resembles that of a 
floor. Its l^sis consists of sticks about five or six 
feet in length,, which are supported at each end, and 
these are covered with several hyers' of rushes and 
. heajtl). ; >Ajei : ea^e/s^ ne«t m^ fomd: m ibe : &^K of 
l>erbyshire, which Willoughby describes in Vie foU 
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IpMog ntanneri ^ It was made of great Mkfcs^ t^^t^ 
tiig oM cod (Hi the «dg^ of a' r6ck, the other on a 
hitcb tree% Upon th^e was a layer ct nlishes, and^ 
ovrir them a layer of h^ath) and oh the heath rushes 
ngBon ; upon which lay one youn^, and an addle egg; 
»d by tJOKm a knwb> a have, and three heath pouts^ 
fhe aest was about two vards square, and had no 
boBMr in H/ -But the buficher-birds, or flihrikes, 
^hich are less rapacious than eagles and ha^^, build 
tfkir habftetioois in shrubs aind bushenf^ ahd employ 
aaods^ wod^ aiid other soft maveriafo. 

The inaect' tribcr continue to add to thelrnumbers : 
among, these may be moned setera] kii^ds of moths 
and bbtterfiies (pofSh oiMlantisi, cardianin^, <Bgetia, 
HoJ)^ fieli-CficketB (gryllus'can^^eBfirii)y the chaflii' or 
ikay-bbg iseardbaus melolfnaha)^ and the forest^fty 
ihipp9bo9ca emmay, which so much anno]^ horses 
and €atile« The female warsp {veq>a vulgdris} np^ 
peara at the latter end of ^e mi&nth; ' 

Wasps,- like bees, associate in ^at numbers, and 
ocmstruot a cbmnion' habitafion with nl^uch dexterity 
and^kill. There are many species of wa^ps, sbme 
of which unite iQtb societies^ atod others spend their 
liT«r in perfect solitude; We shall confine our at*^ 
tflhtiontD the operations' of the cdmtiion assbeiating 
vnBfy an iikseet so well known, ^en to children, 
tiiat it requires nodescrip|tion. Thou^ bees, as well 
aa^ wasps> are ansied withr a sting, yet the fbriiner 
nay be regarded as a piaeid and harttiless rfeice. Bees 
are oontinnrily occupied with thek owii labours : 
ttkeir chief care is to ddfend themselves'; and they ' 
liever take nburirtimeiit at* the expense of any othei- 
animal. WaspiB, On the contrary^ are ftrocious ani- 
mals^ thai liVe entirdy on rapine and ddstruetioni 
Tfaey kiU aiid devour evei^ inSifct that is inferior td 
them in strength. But^ though wariike^and rapa^ 
cioos in their general manors, they are potibh^ and 
peaceable among themselves. To their yo'^g they 
dtsoow the greatest tenderness and aflbetitini For 

R 
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their protection and conveniency no labour is spared; 
and the habitations they construct do honour to tteir 
patience^ their address^ and their sagacity. Their 
architecture^ like that of the honey-hee, is singular, 
apd worthjr of admiration; but thie materials em<^ 
ployed furnish neither honey nor wax. Impelk'd by 
an instiqctive love of posterity^ with great labour,' 
skillj and assiduity, thev construct combs, which 
^re copiposed of hexiaigonal or six-sided cells. Though 
these cells are not made of wax, d^y are equally 
proper for the reception of eggs, and for affording 
convenient habitations to the worms'which proceied 
from th^m, till their transformation into wasps. 

In general, the cells of the wasps are formed of a 
kind of paper, which, with great dexterity, is fabri<^ 
cated by the animals themselves* The number of 
combs and cells in a wasp's nest is always propor- 
tioned to th^ number of individuals associated. 
Different species .choose different situations for build* 
ing their nests. Some expose their habitations. to all 
the injuries of the air ; others prefer the trunks of 
decayed trees; and others, as the common kind, 
conceal their nests under ground. The hole which 
leads to a wasp/s nest is al^ut an inch in diameter. 
This hole is a kind of gallery mined by the wasps, is 
'seldom in a straight Imej and varies m length from 
half a foot to .two feet, according to the distance of 
the nest from the surface of the ground. When ex* 
posed to view, the whole nest appears to be of a 
roundish form, and sometimes above twelve or four*, 
teen inches in diameter. It is strongly, fortified sil 
round with walls or layers of paper, tne surface of 
which is round and irregular. In these walls, or: 
rather in this external covering, two holes are left for 
passages ,to the combs. The wasps uniformly enter' 
the nest by one hole, and go out by the other, which' 
prevents any confusion or interruption to their com* 
mon labours. 

This subterraneous city, though small, is extremely 
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populous. Upon removing the external covering, we 
perceive th^t the whole interior part consists of seve* 
ral stories or floors of combs, which are parallel, to 
each other, and nearly in a hortsontal position. 
Every story is composed of a numerous assemblage 
of hexagonal cells, very regularly constructed with a 
matter resembling ash'^coloured paper. , These cells 
contain ndther wiax nor honey, but are solely des- 
tined for containing the eggs, the worms which are 
hatched from them, - the nymphs, and the young 
wasps till they are able to fly. Wasps' nests are 
not always -composed of an equal number of combs: 
they sometimes consist of fifteen, and sometimes of 
eleven only. The combs are of various diameters, 
lie firsts or uppermost, is often only two inches in 
diameter, while those of the middle sometimes ex« 
ceed a foot* The lowest are also much smaller than 
the middle ones. All these combs, ranged lUce so 
ffiany ^oors or stories, afford lodging to prodigious 
aumbers of inhabitants. Reaumur computed, from 
^e number of cells in a given portion of comb, that, 
in a medium-sized nest, there were 'at least 10,000 
cells. This calculation gives an idea of the astonish- 
ingly prolific powers of these insects, and of the vast 
numbers of individuals produced in a single season 
from one nest ; for every cell serves as a lodging to 
no less than three generations. Hence a moderately- 
sized nest gives birth annually to 30,000 young 
wasps. 

The different stories of combs are always about 
half an inch high, which leaves free passages to the 
wasps from one part of the nest to another. These 
intervals are so spacious, that, in proportion to the 
bulk of the aaimals, they may be compared to ^reat 
halls, or broad streets. Each of the larger combs is 
supported by about fifty pillars, which, at the same 
time, give solidity to the fabric, and greatly ornament 
the whole nest. The small combs are supported by 
ttie same mgenious contrivance. These pillars are 
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QOarse, aQ4 ^ ? i^W^isb forf^ Their bases and 
capitalf^ hQweyeff ?F(^ ^a^M^h larger iodianie^r ihaa' 
toward i^e n)i44ie^ By the one end tb^ are 4U 
t^bed to the superior f^pjb> and by the other to th# 
in&rtor. Tb^aji between fvo' combs there ^ always 
^ f pecijsa of rustic cojioim^e. The wasps beg^n (^ 
thetop^aqd buiid dofi^ward. The i^>fiersaoat m4 
swailes^ c;0D^ is first coost^icjte^ ; it |^ nUached itfil 
^e ^upffrjbr pa^ of the exterofd cQvmf^g^ Tb^ f^ 
cmd co«i^ is ^x^d to the bottom of tb^ first i mA^ 
Uk this W^wy^t ^he ^^iqaals proceed till tk^ wMe 
operati9n js ap»)p}eted. The coooacti^ pill^S m^ 
^9n»pased o| th^ sasne Jeipd of paper ^ thf i^st ^ 
the npsti f €1 aU^w the wasps entfp^ ipio th§ void 
^oes, fpads a^T^ \f£t bf^eea the embi wd tbfs ftX^- 

Th^ f^s^le (^pw-^yorm (l9i>$?!rns f^qctiltiitMi) is now 
seen oi^ dry ba^ks^ aboi|t woods^ past(ires» apd bedgf^ 
W§9h exbibitin|, afi spoo as the imk of |he ^eoii^ 
fpY^megc^s, Ibe moft yiy)d a;id be^uttfo) pbpfrpbpfift 
s^ei^dou^^ m fqfm of ^, rqur)4 sppt pf ooosiderabte 
s)«e. 

When airsmog cWief patare's eye, ^ 

The- a}ow-ivpj:fn iigbt9 bet litUo sjw^. 

To capavateher favourite flji 
^nd tempt the rover throagh the dark. 

C(»ducted by a sweater star 

fh^q aft tbat deck the fields ^hove^ 
He A>odly hastens from afar, 

To sooth her solitude with love. KOKTOOMmy. 

About this time^ bees send forth their early swarms. 
Nothing cala alfoffd. greater amusement than to watoh 
the members olF this industrious community in their 
daily joumies froip flower to flower. 

Not a flowV can be found in our fields. 

Or the spot that we till for our pleasure| 
From the largest to least, but it yields 
The bee, never w^ed^ a treasur«t» 
About the comm^icemeat of the months the flow* 
ers of the lily of the valley {cmo^Umia maialis) and 
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the diemut tree (fagw caHanea) begin to open; 
the tulip tree (itrtodeiidroii iulififera) hath its leaves 

auite out, and the flowers of the oak (quercuB robur)^ 
le Scotch fir {pirns syhestris)^ the honey-suckle^ 
and the beech^ are in full bloom. Towards the mid- 
<ne> tfao flowers of the white thorn are quite out, and 
the mulberry tree {moms.nigra) puts forth its lefives ; 
the walnut {jugkms regia). hath its' flowers in full 
bloom; the flowers of the garden rose^ also begin to 
open. The lilac (tyringa vulgaris), the barberry 
(barberis in^gari^^ and the maple Cacer oampestrej, 
are also in flower. At the latter end of the month, 
rye fseccJe hybemum) is in ear ; the mountain ash 
fscfbus aucupariaj, laburnum (cytmis Idburmm^f the 
guelder rose (viburvum opiilusj^ clover ftr{/b2itinij>ra- 
tensej, columbines fcumilegia vtHgarisJ, the alder 
{rhamnusjrangulaj, and the wild chervil fcharophyU 
Itttm trnnuhmjf have their flowers full blown. 

The germander (veromca chamcBdrysJ is seen in 
hedges^ and various species of meadow-grass are now 
in flower. Hearts-ease fviola tricolorj in corn- 
fields ; the butter-cup (rarwrncalus buWasusJ spread 

> The fiction in Herrick's^Funerftl Rites of the Rose' is so 
craly original and beautifnlly simple, Vhat we cannot withhold it 
from our readers : — 

The rose was sick, and smiling died; 

And, being to be sanctified. 

About the bed there sighing stood 

The sweet and fibw'ry sisterhood : 

Some hung the head; while some did bring, 

To wash her, water from the spring; 

Some laid her forth; while others wept; 

Bttt all a solemn fast there kept. 

The holj sisters some amone 

The sacred dirge and trentalsung : 

But ah, what sweets smelt every-where, 

As heav'n had spent all perfumes there ! 

At last, when prayers for the dead, 

And rites were all accomplished ; 

They, weeping, spread a lawny loom, 

And closed her up as in a tomb. 
R2 
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o^r the meadows j fbe ooleMsted (firoMica napw) in 
cornfields } bryony (Monui dMea)f and the arum or 
cuekoo-pint> in hedges^ no^ show their flowers. 

In this »id in the succeeding niontb^ nothing so 
much attracts our attention as the order of tuccessioa 
and infinite fariety of flower» ; which ham not only 
furnished the poets with inexbaustibte descripdon^ 
but the pbilosopher&y in every age^ with a variety 
of moral sentiment. A more bemitiful example €« 
tbisj» perhaps, cannol be given than the* ' Utfios^in 
aeptis' of CatuHus, so familiar to every clasaieal reader; 
The fbllowing is an exoutsite translation^ of rather 
imitation, by Mt. Brand : 

A tender maid is like a floweret sweet. 

Within the corert ef a mden bern ; 
Nor flo«k, nor bM, dtstuiS tbt calm ralieat, 

Bttt on the parent stalk it bJocnns uotenii 
Refreshed by vernal rains and gjentle heat, 

The balm of evenifig and the dews of mom : 
Youths, and enamoured maidens, yie to wear 
This flower, their bosom's grace, or curled around tbeir hair*: 
No sooner gathered fVom the vernal bough. 

Where fveab an4l Uooning to the sight it grew. 
Than all who marked its opening beauty blow^ 

Forsal^ the tainted sweet and faded hue, 
• i^nd she who yield^ forgetful of her vow. 

To one but newly loved, another^s due,. 
Shall live (though high for heavenly beauty prized), 
By youths unhonoured^ and by maids despised*. 

The marine plants wbicb flower this month^ and 
which are chiefly found on sea^shores and in the 
crevices *of rocks^ are, buck's horn (ptantago carono^ 
pus), which flowers the^hole summer; bumet saxi- 
frage (pimpinella dioica), sea arrawgpvss (triglochin. 
maritimum) on muddy shores ; the clammy lychnis 
(lychnis viscaria), the cerastium tetrandrum ; scurvy 
grass (cochkaria)^ sea-kale (crain&e mavitima) on 
sandy shores; the searcabbage {brasska oleracea), 
the sea stork's bill {erodkan mariHmum), the slender 

' * Four Slaves of Cythera,* canto iv, stanza SO, 51. 
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bird's foot trefoil (lotus diffu8w\ the mountain flea-^ 
wort (dneraria integr^fbi^^oa dialky cllffii ; and the 
sedjze (carex arenaria) on sea-shores. 

The leaAiig of treesj which is usually completed in 
May, uike* place in the fbllbwing ordier : (1) The 
willow, poplar, alder, and other aquatict ; (2) The 
lime, sycamore, and horse-^hesmit ; (3> The oak, 
beech, ash, walnut, axid mulberry ; but the whole of 
the third number are not in full leaf till next mouth. , 

Mr. StUUngfleet, in his Tracts (p. 142), gives the 
following a& the order of the leafipc; of trees and 
shrubs, as observed by him in Normlki Januaty 
15, Honey-suckle. March 1 1, gooseberry, currant^ 
elder. jfyrU 1,^ birch, weeping- willow ; 3, raspberry, 
bramble ; 4, briar; 6, plum, apricot^ peach; 7% fiW 
berd, sallow, alder; 9, sycamore; 10, elm^ quince.! 
n, maxsh elder; 12, wych elm; 13, quicken 
tree, hornbeam ^ 14, apple tree; 16, abele, chesnut) 
17, willow ; 18, oak, lime ;^ 19, maple ; 21, walnut, 
plane, bUck poplar, beech, acacia robinia ; 22, ash^ 
Carolina poplar. 

Cattle are usually sent to the pastures on old May 
day ; and the juices of the ]pung springing g^ass 
^ontrtbule to render the milk of the eowf more 
abuadaal and of a finer quality. The dairy' now 
occupiea altentton. 

The fuU-cbarged adder yields its willing streams, 
Whit# Mmy wasa scmie torerV amoroas dreams. 
And oroachiiig Uikt^ beneath a neighboariag tree, 
Til^ Q'ec his ^ and chants wiih eqn^ gfee. 

^bis is the season in which cheese is made; the 
couulies most celebralttd for thia article are Cheshire, 
Wibshiie, and Gloucestershire. 

The com is beMfited by a cold and windy May, as 
it is too apt tavun into stalk, if the progress of ycffe- 
tatiou be mnch accelerated by warm weather at thrt 
season. In late years, some sowing remains )to be 
done; and in forward ones, Ac weeds should be wett 
kept under* 
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TH£ Saxons called June, iceyd^monal:, because 
their beasU did then w^d or feed in the meadows. 

mematMile Sa^si. 

1., — NfCOMBDE. 

NicoMBDB was a pupil of St. Peter, and was dis- 
covered to be a Christian by his burying Felicula, a 
martyr, in a very honourable manner. He was beaten 
to death by leaden plummets, on account of his 
religion, in the reigti of Domitian. 
'■ 'Riis day is kept by the Jews in remembrance of 
theif being prevented by Jeroboam from bringing up 
the fim fruits to Jerusalem. ",,./. 

Oii the*3d, the Jews commemorate the death of 
Rabbi Sime(m, son of Gamaliel, and also that of Rabbi 
Hanamah, burnt alive by the Romans and the Law 
with him. 

4, — KING GHORGB III bOTU. 
5. SAINT BONIFACB. 

Bpniface was a Saxon presbyter, bom in England, 
fltnd. at first called Winfrid. He was sent as a mis- 
sionary i)y Pope Gregory 11 into Germany, where 
he made so many converts, that he was distinguished 
by \he title of iht German Jpostle. He was created 
Bishop of Mentz in the year 145. Boniface was one 
of the first priests of his day, and was also a great 
friend and admirer of the venerable Bede. . He was 
murdered in a barbarous manner by the populace 
near Utrecht, while preaching the Christian religion. 

11. — SAINT BARNABAS. 

Our saint's proper name was Joses; be was de- 
scended of the tribe of Levi, and born at Cyprus. 
His parents being rich, had him educated at Jeru- 
salem, under the care of Gamaliel, a learned Jew ; 
and, after his conversion, he preached the Gospel 
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with Paul^ iq <mioin oomitriesy for fourtocn yean. 

Bam^bas au&otd mai^idoai at Salamit, in lut n»- 

tire island :•— being shut up tii night in iJk syna#> 

gogue hy some iwfs, be w«t^ the next mornings 

cruelly tortured^ and afterwanif stonad to death. 

The Ejnstk nrhich lie wrote ia oenndtrad genuine^ 

though not admitted into the canen of the church. 

^ On the 14th and ISth of June^ answering to the 

Msth and sevenili of the month Sivaa^ the Jiam ode- 

brnteflftmolA^orAeFcastof WeckB^soedledfrom 

Its being redecned by the weeka$ that ia^ aevw iuB 

and complete weeka from Ihe second day of Passover, 

aoeordtnjgrto Levitkus xxifi, vewe 9 lo 22, and Deu«i 

taronemy Jtf i, 9.^Tfae Jews on the 50th day wiere tn 

bring a sheaf ofering of the first of the Inrvest, and 

also two leavea of fine new flour for an ofiering ; bat 

sm they are forbidden to ofier any saciHke out of th» 

Holy Temple of Jerusalem, they now omil the 5(Mi 

day, and onlj count 49, which they callAphifotii 

Otner. The firtt 4fay of iShaeoisf A is eetdbtated as that 

on which God gave his law from Mount Siaai. Exo» 

4ufl^ chapter xix. 

17..^SArNT ALAAN* 

St* Albian, the first Christtui martyr in thia hknd, 
suffered in 908. He wat converted to Christianity 
hf Aasfphialus, a priest of > Caerleon in Monmouth* 
sbire^ who, flying from persecution, waa hospitably 
entertained bv St. Alban at Verulam, in Hertford* 
sUre, now csikd from him St. Albans. Amphialus 
beinff closely pursued, made his escape, dressed m 
St. Alban's clotbes« This, however, being soon 
diaopveafid, exposed St. Alban to the fory of the 
Pagans.; and our saint refusing to perform the aacri** 
fice 10 their sodi^ was first miserably torttMred, and 
then put KQ^ de»lb. 

20.~'»AMSLATIOK 09 BDWARD, Sv^f qf the Wesi 

Edward, being barbarously murdered by his mo* 
ther-in*law, was first buried at Warham, without 
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any solemnity; but^ after three years^ ' was carried 
by Duke Alferuf to the minster of Shrewsbary^ and 
there interred with great pomp. 

. 21^— rl^NGBST 1>AT. 

This day is^ in London^ 16 h. 34 m. 5 s., allowing 
dm. ISs.for refraction. See also p. 208. . 

. 24. — SAINT JOBN THS BAPTIST^ and MIP* 
.8.UMKBR DAT# 

This festival is. first noticed by Maximus Tauri- 
oensis, who lived about the year. 400, According to 
Bourne^ strange divinations were formerly, used on 
the. vigil of this day: 'Men and women were ac- 
customed to. gather toge|ther in the evening by the 
sea side^ or in some, certain houses, and there adorn 
a girl, who .was. her pardnt's first begotten child, 
afiter the manner of a bride. Then they feasted, and\ 
]t9fed after, the manner of bacchanals, and damped 
and shouted as they were wont to do on their holi- 
days; after, this they poUred into a narrow-necked 
veftselsoine of the sea water, and put also into it cer- 
tain, ihings belonging to each of them ; then, as if 
the devil gifted the girl with the faculty of telling 
future things, they would inquire with a loud voice 
about the good or evil fortune that should attend them: 
upon this the girl would take out of the vessel the 
first. thing that came to hand, and show it, and give 
it to the owner, who> upon receiving it, was so fool? 
isb as to ima^ne; himself wiser as to the good or 
evil fortune that should attend him^.'— See also T.T. 
for 1814, pp. 142-146. 

, 29. — SAINT PBTBR. 

Peter's original name, Simon, was not abolished by 
Christ, but that of Cephas was added to it, whichjn 
Syriac, the vulgar language of the Jews, signifies 
a stone or rock; hence the Greek Ilirpocj &nd our 
, Peter. The apostle's father was Jomh, probablv a 
fisherman of Bethsaida. His brother Ai\drew, being 
first converted, was said to be an instrument of Fe« 
ter's . conversion, John i, .40, 41.. 
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EcUpsei. 

[Ckmtmntd from p. 184.] 

An eclipse of the Sun can only take place when 
the Moon is in conjunction with the Sun, and when 
she is in or near one of the nodes. 



/v>i? i 



B^ 
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Suppose the line EE^ jig. 8^ to be a portioa of 
the c^ptioy mA LL a jxltuo^ of the orbit of the 
Moot^» cutfmg tfier ediptieiti the pomt Ny at an an- 
gle of little more than fi«« d^^rees. Then if^ in the 
moment of her oonjunctiony t^e Moon is found in 
the point F of her orbit^ she will be too far from her 
node to intercept the Sun's lights and cause an 
eclipse; but^ if she is in the point (jr, leaving lisss 
latitude^ she will hide a portion of the disk of Aie 
Sun^ and will then produce a partial eclipse^ which 
will be still greater if the Mbon be nearer her node^ 
as in the pomt H. If^ in the moment of the con- 
junction^ the Moon is precisely in her node N^ 
the eclipse^ will be central ; for the centre of the 
Moon^ if viewed fipom that of the Earthy will ap- 
pear to coincide with the centre of the Sun. If the 
' apparent diameter AB (Jig^ 9) of the Sun S is 
greater than the apparent diameter of the Moon ,L^ 
it will form round the Moon a luminous ring, and 
the eclipse is said to be annular. This ring of light 
will be larger in proportion to the difierence between 
the diameters of the Sun and Moon. But^ if the 
apparent diameter of the Moon is equally great or 
greater than the apparent diameter of the Sun^ he 
will appear entirely covered by the Moon^ and the 
eclipse will be totai^ and will last so much longer^ as 
the apparent diameter of the Moon shall exceed that 
<tf the Sun» 

It is ascertained that^ for an eclipse of the Sun to 
be annular, the most^ favourable circumstance will 
be when the Sun is in perigee, and the Moon in 
apogee ; and, for an eclipse to be total, the most fa- 
vourable case is when the Sun is in apogee, and Uie 
Moon in perigee. The motion of the Moon being 
much swifter than that of the Earth, and the mo- 
tions of both being directed from west to east, 
that is {figure 9), from N to O, an eclipse of the 
Sun must always begin in the western edge of the 
Sun A ; and as the Moon is a great deal less than 
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the Earth/' her 'shadow fi!>tifi»' il cone' NOC^ '' the sec- 
tion of which: is much les^ than the Earth, so that a 
smaK portion of the Earth onty can, at any time, be 
involved in the shadow at one time. Hence it is, 
that an eclipse of the Sun is not perceived, at the* 
^anie instant/ in every part of the hemisphere that is 
turned towards the Sun, and that, in some parts, it 
will not be seen at all. Again, in different situations; 
different parts of the Sun's disk will appear eclipsed, 
for those who are' at F will see him eclipsed in the 
pan IB, and those who iare at G will see him eclipsed 
in the part KA. BCit, on the contrary, an eclipse of 
the Me^n is perceived, at the same moment, in every 
part of the Earth where this p^anet is visible, and ap- 
pears everywhere to occupy the same portion of her 
disk. Hefice, eclipses of the Sun are much less 
frequent in any particular plac^e than eclipses of the 
Moon. ^ 

' If the nodes of the Moon constantly corresponded 
with the same points in the heavens, the eclipses of 
ihe Sun or Moon might be expected in the same 
months, and even on the sanie days ; but, as the 
nodes shift backwards/ or contrary to the Earth's 
annual motion, about 19| degrees in a year, the 
same node will come round about 19 days sooner 
every year tlian in the preceding. From the time,, 
therefore, when the ascending node passes by' the 
Sun, as sieen from the Earth, there willbe only 173 
day^ before the descending nodes passes by him. If, 
then; at any time of the year, ' we have eclipses 
about either of the nodes, their return maybe ex- 
pected in' about 173 days, in or near the other. 

It 'may be- further observed, that, after the Sun> 
Mobn,''and nodes, have been once in a line of con- 
junction, they will return nearly to the same state 
agsiin in 228 lunations, or ISy^arsand 10 days j so 
that the same. node which was in conjunction with 
the Sun and Moon at the beginning of the first of 
these lunations, will be within less than half a de- 
S 



sof^ oft i^ li^e. of cqpjwf^tJQOc mb (l^t ^i^^ftd^ 
mnm m^nt wbep.tlH^;li|s|.c^t)H«^lil¥iirtipp«,i%,C9N|r^ 

l^ar, B<;fiQd| of ec)ip9Qit Cprrmwy. a^St, 

fen^.th% exaQi tioifi wJMo any pb/^nqo^mmrq^' 4m 
* ' ';ufill; bapp«D: fer,,a#. an eplipap.cM <W^^rt» 

r^)u»H^ ane; tp dajtermkit tb^s niimbar ol^, ipawi 
«fti!y|UiR(;tiq(i^9 a«^: opRQsiMcwia llial will' llfiH^l| eff» 
y«ajrti4p4 t^e. tfiM frtaoeftcrf. t^ft Sua, a94'M^ H» 
4)aV) Qfbitf «> ^«* of tbcw .ti«w*. Ap4. % ftgf» 
tba,^ ^i^ien. propfir calculatiao^^ ha)^9. b;e.«P&*. <9^t H 
awpeacs .tbatr.tbe. Mm lumimffm. a.(^ vfUhia^tJ^^pi^flQf 
llfil^t9)0|. thfiao4^^ tb^re wiU bccan ecHp«^, To^% 

leady computed, by which the places of the h^^Mht 
\^\e$^ a^d eyfiTjf qthf^r jwiip^an r<WwU<Mili« 
«|s^Iy foj^pd, fpr aQy.giy(eQ jnataal qfi tiuAfW 

Tbe.pripfiipri ewAp^eof theSuot.for tbCf ppppfljWit 
cwtiAry, baf b^^iatneady <^jp^Wed4> ^4f U i^ fiiUK 
d^^H^ned'tbat it, wiJl ta*;^ pUea in the.y^ar 1$M^ 

wi)l be anfiplai^iA tbia cpi^i/tiyj^ apd a^vfra^mte 



Iff will 



l^ allecUpw, wbf*^ rpf» tb«$Sn|i o^.M^l^ t>mi 
am tbwe^ pointa^i^rtiquJarly ^ b^ olverv«d7H«#AiiT 
S^vuQgi. the iQidiU^ and t^&,epdi» ^^ ^^ JNWr 
9llfL]tipii ia t«(km: tQ m)(tf; thc^ jvw»^.iP<W»ef«^ofe| «i^ 
<tf^tbp9^ i\ift€ phas?«, lQ4ptM.eaJij)fl(B8al^ra.ar^tw» 
oljtieripbas^^ to bi^ob^^Rved; tl\es$^arQ:tba,t|)Vil<if«li 
mersioix a^d, tbp Gpuwopcjeoic^t: of t^t^i^^ Wffffi9«^ 
l9».t9iMdi ecjipses,^ thtn^.tb^r^ a?e gyiQ.pba%f0 .t^^be^ob- 
8f|;y^dt-ttvQ.C0ii|inepc^iii^t of the. iqiiprrriWn ^iK w h 
vii tbe. cpoiog^pc^fivBa* ,of tU^. eclip«^ ;, the U^ti^Umt 
m^Tsmi tbewddteofe tba eplii^;; jbO'.cpnMnfiifiiff 
llKifltqf>t^,^pi^9iw KajnditJkw.tc^iaittfaNPJibu^^'Ulb 
ia tb^ie^diof ,tt^,tff)j|^ 



Att 9% ttte foYtimv ^ die 'h^ti^ (^l^sM!^ %t 
miitti «'4:GfMerd[ 4>y tlk% ^HJbw. Tb ^ih^Mu<fe ^flJlHf^ 
Ihb 4M BB iBiq» df nh^ Sun %tid 1^96^ ^^ ^iipp6sS % 

digits t{ «iii«ii«cti^}6%tfcM[ l!6%e%6ttMi^tii^(^;W* 
It lle(fediipv«d Hl^ii^e t%dhk^IVe «lf^»s'^t^^><^'^'^'* 

MflMHHid <M if 4t #als % Y»^ft 'dF ^fhfe fuiiirina^ t(}Hp^. 
1Mb Wf^iiet id ^ptter ^itk ^l-y fi«<!|mrhl3y/e(ffi^ia. 

orbk « vnry IMe ^iKAkiiea ^ Kim ^ iMp9(^^ attU 
the mass of each of them very small^ compared with 
that of the planet. It happens, therefore^ that at 
each revolution tbey^re necessarily pktn^d in the 
' shadow of the f>Ianet^ In. bther worSs ieclipsed. As 
it happens that tliese cclijpse^, from She gr«at distance 
of Jupiter, can be {perceived at diiT^rent parts of the 
Earth at the same instant, th^ afltbrd a. certain and 
very common method of«sceruimng,with exactness, 
the difference of this fneriddaos of these di&erent places, 
and, consequemly, their relative Jongitudes. There 
are two pouits to \}e piinciptUy attended to in the 
eclipses of JupitePs sat^ites, viz« the immersion of 
Hit W(^tl?t^ in Are ^faadd\^, Md its^^^t-fifioh. 

When the Moon, daring her motion from east to 
west, ^ass^ d^ any pldmet dt $i^ stk, 6b us to 
hide if troAi fhe in^babltahts oT thfe £artht the jjieno- 
menon is called an occultaium of the star or planet. 
M M 4M f»ifm^ iKrhai«^et be th« inc1ihi[tioh of 
AieM- ^fVi^y mt)«i t^bettslon^flf ^pptbic'h the ieclijptic 
m^^Mi t>F th^ &anh, arrrd cbnstqttefmly be ih At ti- 
i^^ m the MotamS bt1)h, Ml df thelh %ii^ suflfet 
to occultation by the Moon; but it is onlyttibsfe 
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fixed stars which lie in the Moon's path that caitbe 
eclipsed by, that luminarv. All thpse atarsy .whose 
latitudes do > not exceed 6^ 36'^ may suffer an occuU 
tation somewhere on. the Earth; and^ if their. lati- 
tudes do not exceed 4^ 32', they may^, undergo an 
occultation to the people on any part of the Earth. 
In drder to know if. an occultation will happen, we 
must find the time when the longitude of the Moon 
is the same with the longitude of the stars; and if 
the difference between the Moon's latitude and that 
of the stars should exceed about a degree and a half, 
no . occultation can take place. If the difference be 
less than 57'> an occultation must take place to some 
parts of the Earth. The most remarkable starsthat 
can suffer an occultation by the Moon, pr to which 
the Moon can make a near appulse^are as follow :/ 

' J, Aries ' ' 

•> 3> r» tf ?> •!> Taurus 

&} 7i h i$ »f> ptf Gemini 

7i *j Cancer 

«i »1» If 0, p, T, u, Leo ^ 

^^ 73 ti> i> fif A, Libra 

«> ^9^f V, %, 9, Tf Scorpio 

y. A, ffr> 0, T, 99 T, ^, Sagittarius 

^3 % K if Capricornus 

6, h A, (pf Aquarius 

*, $y {, Pisces. 

Table of the Sun's Rising and Setting, every 10th Day: 

Tharaday Ist, Sun rises 3 53 - Sets 8. 7 
Sunday llth, ---346---814 

Wednesday nst, ---343*-.8l7 

The 21st is marked in the calendars as the longest 
day, but it does not vary in length from the ISth^to 
the 26tli> both inclusive; and.the variations for three 
days before, and as many after these, is but a single 
minute. ^ 



HI Mufi itM. Mb 

te4i9^ iltH^ ••!.... o s« 

WednelaayiJlstj - *-•- i t 

MbMut wtb, - . ^. . ^ - ^ . . . ik It 

ttie $uh enters t^aticcr ai 9^ b!!cIock: in the mom- 
in^t iKe 2l8i. ^li .^ 

TW* rie«v Kfoon Happen* af S3 in. past 5 in tBc 
afiteraocm of t'be Jftfi. She enters her first quarter ^t 
$im. past y on ilie Hih j is full at 6 6\jlock of tiwe 
jiis^and ^icrs ber last quarter at 41 m. past ^ of 
iheTOth, 

.I'&e iJli6m M ediipsed oh the 21st. but invisrUe in 
tWs coumiy. The Mdoh eclipses Mercury on the 
dft, at if ni. p4st I iii tfie morning } and it ccfipfs^is 
Teiius il 41 m, pclst midnight on the 9tb. 

"fiioMooii ma^ be seen on the meridian on the 

itrlk dkf at St ft. |Mir 10 iii cte ai^enib^ 
i(otii - • 9a - » ai 
aist • - 18 - - i« 

til)te6i?ihe£tltp8aiorjfup{i«t^sfimS^ite. T^ 
^M^tllaiidAt itilef to the emertiont. 

4feb daor at SiS a. after 9 in tbe eVtnb§. 
Itth - -3* - - n 
mH ^ * 40 - . 1^ 

ifeffmi/s greatest elongation lalies place on the 
i&tb^ Mars is* in his <juadraturc at 12 at nig)it on 
ilHS Uth^ and Jupiter it in his quadrature at | past 6 
in the aftartioon of the ^3d; 

tiriiitonr OF JS^ofio^^^ 

tContSnaM from p. 10^} 

Qilileot to whdae kboursl tad suffering^ we havQ 
M^ tclwftdi wte/ « the toltoitatiOD of Ibt GMid 
S2 
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Duke of Tuscany^ realeased aftef a year's imprison-' 
ment^ but he was compelled to, remain within the 
territory of Florence^ in a small village. In this state 
of captivity he endeavoured to console himself by 
renewing his former studies. - He observed the pbe* 
nomena of the M()on's libration^ and ascribed them 
to the position of the observer on the surface of the 
Earthy and to tht motion of the Moon, in an orbit 
which was inclined to the ecliptic. He did not cease 
to observe the motions of Jupiter's satellites, and he 
proposed a method of finding the longitude, by comw^ 
paring the times in which they^^appeared on aifTerent 
meridians. The government of the United Provinces 
heard of his\ fame, and bf his proposal, and sept 
Hortensius and Bleau to consult with Galileo on the 
subject. They carried with them, as a mark of dis- 
tinction and a token of respect for his talents^ 
a gbideh chain, to present him withj but they found 
the philosopher deprived of his sight, and not much 
alive to the honours intended for him. He contbudd 
his studies some time after, and died in January 
1642, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

At this period there were many astronomers who 
greatly enlarged the boundaries of science. Lord 
Napier had thirty years before published his Tables 
of Logarithms. Bayer had obtained great .celebrity 
by his * Uranometria*, in which the stars . are de- 
signated by the letters of the Greek alphabet. Hdrrox 
and Crabtree had enjoyed the felicity of observing 
Venus on the Sun's disk : and Gassendi had noticed 
the transit of Mercury over the Sun in 1631. Nu- 
merous observations had been made ^on the spots of 
the Sun : Riccioli.had published a work . entitlcfd 
^ Almagestum Novum.' Azout had invented the 
micrometer with a moveable wire ; and the diameters 
of the Sun and Moon had been ascertained by means 
of the telescope and pendiilum. 

The labours of Hevelius were of great importance 
to.the science of astronomy. His,observatory,fouintkd 
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at Dantztc in 1641, was furnished wkh excellent in- 
' strumeiits, some of which were divided into portions 
of five seconds. His observations on the spots and 
libration of the Moon are published in bis < Seleno- 
graphia.V He was likewise a diligent observer on 
,the spots of the Sun, <:Qnsidered attentively the na- 
ture of the comets, and made a catalogue of 2000 
; stars, which was the result of his own accurate ob* 
^servatiQns. Heyelius lost,. in. 1679, his observatory, 
with all the books and instrui!nef\ts which it contained, 
but descriptions and drawings of his instruments 
were .'fortunately .preserved in his ' Machina Cc- 
lestis/ .1 

The improvement of the telescope continued to lay 
open new sources of discovery. Huygens, by me^s 
.of two telescopes, discovered that the sm^lar appear* 
ance which Saturn had exhibited to Galileo. and He- 
.veliuswas occasioned by a large ring which sur- 
r rounded the planet ; that the. plane of the ring was 
.inclined. 30^ ' to the ecliptic: and that the various^ 
appearances which the ring exhibited arose from the 
^difi[erent position of the Earth with regard to this 
.. plane. He discovered also the fourth satellite of 
; Saturn, and as. this discovery made the number of 
. secondary planets equal to the primary ones, Huy- 
.gens imagined that there were no more satellites to 
-discover, and, taking up this idea, he probably did 
J not explore the heavens with the care and attention - 
^that he otherwise would. . To M. Huygens weare 
indebted for. the application of pendulums to clocksj 
an invention that has been of great utility in practi'-. 
.cal astronomy. His beautiful theorems on the cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces, and his olhej disco- 
veries, paved the way for Sir Isaac Newton's .thjeory 
^of curvilineal motion. The reputation of Huygens 
.obtained for him an invitation .from Louis XIV, aiul 
he became one of the earliest members of the French 
•, academy. Huyg!?ns was, however, a Projtestant, and 
^was^ upon the cruel revocation of th^ edict of Nantes, 



Itf nVMttT M AtrttMiHt^ 



Bf (he Mtmt tHUierri foUcy, Fmiitie ^ini« dipfhtd «f 
tMtkttdes fif lief moil niaaibki dtiaeni* 

ft was alioirf iVn time fhait th« etHablUlmMMI of 
taMKfd •ocietieft in Lotklmi and Pitrit conteitltiMtl 
«iuA of ttie genim of Eutofie. The enthttsiaskiiL 
4«lieb they i«i«(nfe4, the eftefmnigemtfitts ^Mi they 
Md «Mj tile rtvaliy which they prodtioedi HMt the 
.^iMteft «f rtiat rmid adfa&eemem wbkli All (he 
eaii uuti experiefiedi. 

AttKMig the iiumber it phifosiSftfieil «Mni(Hir 
irtRM thefenoroMty of Louis XIV» atkl Mtf AtfitfM^ 
Colbert^ had attracted to Paris, were Cassint ifld 
MoMier. When the fermer of these #is {Wfessor 
«f Mtrmomy at iologna^ he conetrtieted bA gecinMs 
tiMi of refiiactiolis^ and new labka ti thte Sun's 
ttollaoiMl. He dfsce^red the Atimal fetNllutbllt ^ 
3tffk», Mars, and VeiHiS% lly obsetttng the ^- 
jharAms and etAersioDs of Jafiiver'a sttteAi^tt, he 
Ibrtfied a ooBipkte theoiy of theee bodieSi and pvk^ 
MMrt tables for caicuiatrog their ecKoses^. Bet#6eh 
Hm year* 1^ 1 and 1 G64, he dhcovefed the 1 st» td. Si, 
ind Hih sateilites of Saturn : he ascertained the #6* 
tatkm of th« 5 th saleltite on its aitis, and he obsefted 
a Mt opoo Saturn^ and the sp^ee which dittdes the 
ting into two equal pan#; He disco^et^d tliat the 
(igQce of Jopher was spher6idal9 md that Iher poliir 
wae to the eqeatorial diameter as 14 to 15. Cassini 
fikewise fbrmed a complete theoiy of the Modn^'s 
Mhrations, and ascertained that (he belts on Jupltei^a 
suffiiQe are parallel to the equator; and iii IfSSS he 
diieovered rtie flodiac^l lights to be het<ettMlr de» 
teribed. 

The suoeessive propagation of Hghf, ettfc rf the 
mo^ curtous discoveries m the science of astrottoniiyy 
was<kbout this period ascertained by Roetkier, aE^at* 
nish a^ronomer. It was by cotnparin^ the eeltpigiea 
of the first Satellite of Jupiter with the timci of th^r 
cmtmiions and iaaiaerrions^ given by tb# tiiblcif of 
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Cassiiii^ that he found that the error of the tables 
depended on the distance between Jupiter and the 
Earth / .and hence he was led to conclude that the 
motion of light was not instantaneous, and that it 
moved through the length of the whole orbit of the 
Harth in a certain number of minutes. ^ 

About this time there flourished a number of per- 
sons, who, if they are not to he ranlced with philoso- 
phers of the first class, ought not, nevertheless, to be 
wholly overlooked. Dr. Hooke was unquestionably 
one of the most ingenious mechanics of his age. He 
invented thezenith sector, in order to determine if 
the Earth's orbit had any sensible parallax: he sug- 
gested the first hint of making a ciuadcant by reflexion ; 
and he anticipated the discoveries of Newton, when 
he showed that the motion of the planets resulted 
from the projectile force combined with the attractive 
power of the ;Snn. M.Picard was one of the first 
who applied telescopes to quadrants, and in 1669 he 
determined the Earth's diameter, by measuring a 
degree of the meridian in France. . . i 

. M. Richer made a number of astronomical obser^ 
yations at Cayenne, where hje found that a^pendulum 
to beat seconds must be more than a line shorter 
than one which beat them at Paris. This singular 
fact at first scarcely obtained credit: it was sent to 
Paris, and the penetrating mind of Huygens almost 
instantly ascribed it to the diminution ofthe power 
of gravity at the equator by means of the centrifugal 
force, and, having formed the theory, he immediately 
set^ about calculating the spheroidal form of the 
Earth. -^ ^ 

{To be conttBue^*] 
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Q^9t,l prime. »«a»oii^»f^lie«iiiHMl«omii|| 
^^'gifts with rich variety abound,; 
'TlKHii^'htft thy suns, th^y r^^ 

Though loud Aj^vm^tnf*codlin^sihey'ptoa it t ; 

JkeriBRreniagOMlftM^ «4d-tfaj«itfffimiKPfMra. 

3f«t Uk iKst M iMdy ^miomi¥t4 — ^k&umn «f r^ lift 
i«lf ac90BpliibteJBt4KMttli^^ txMMtiy 

titty ^taoA «i iMttioib Uve 'gMNMrti'tf 4he f^mi^ 






185 in its perfect «M«, thNfe MgkM*'^ ilMf^^^ie^ 

fttt fM«Be» ite ««irc4la<Mate^ abotrt sfic 4ti #« 'fe^th^ 

mmd dies afrMt fihfttk ftt ^ht. ftiMMiefalMt 

<tf itiiectf imcalMitM ^ kj Ate hestiii 



fMMl 



I^^^B tUC 4nMt mMBIMuR illftctflll Ift ftn lltMlHI 

MS Mimd tHe ^niMhoppet fgyylhi^^ ^ ^Meti^ 

m, «h« cnckoo^pit tnstret (dcttch iyii i W W<(l ^ | aM 
the stag'beetle (bicanug cervus). 

The ciicXcoo-<ptl iusect is so aamed i^rom the cir* 
cumstance of its producing, during its ^ immature 
state, the white froth so common on various plants in 
the summer season, and popularly known by the 
name of cuckoo^spittle. Dunng this its immature 
state, the animal continues to suck with its proboscis 
the juice of the plant on which it resides^ discharging 
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iV»t.ifvlfnwfa. fixw: the bind, oart of. iu-hody, in tbi 
fyff^ f^my iDinpt«gluiinQUft.buU>l^a»ADdj. to coiilir 
mVK ih^^op^wh^y QcanBltuk covers iUelEiwi^ 4 
laigp WW» of wbive; froOu When arrived, at it$ fM 
Ffm^f. ir meaiwps^ a^out the, fifth, of aa iocb, ia 
length, and is of a beautiful |^)e.|g(eaa.eolbjj|t:: it mwr 
caM^'it^ duttt^ds^PB^aiii as.parfiei^^state»whmiibe 
W^^C^whichth^ rudiwcnu^nly wc^eapioTOitibftr 
%^ar^ \mff con^pkuQsuic the whole. inaectii^iioiK 
Wi^J^bfawo,<y>lo»f,,vwthia,BairQfc^^^ orwhitMh. 
baiids.a€r9M the, VMag** IjV:thiat.fitateJt iai-QftcmcijB* 
«4:^v.th^]wm«of the frgg^hopper, froiaa /mc^^ic^ 
8flB^]a<^e^to.tbeg^er^ sha^eof that,ania^i;ii^niU 
9J^n^ TbeseingectA.brge£l m thi> tn^n^i nf g^^f^y 
b^i^^ldr deposit, tb^r egg|i. toward* tbji,begmniM' of 
QptobflW'^KbiQh* haweiver, do ju>t hatch .tUl SesfoM^* 

^Aer4i|iBt|r:^<^^ i^^be Ulge^^ Europeans uMect* q| 
thf^heetlf^ tiibeix.sametiinQs.iiieaMrmt^thceo m 
lengM^ fsoia thertii)9.Qfahe*hQn)<f&hap€d,.jj^ 
ctfi tlb^> b^y^ Itf^ cptawf ia^ blaok,i, but, the. ^ttjmgg 
9!^^hm ap^Jawi. a^^i of a». d^ejx, eh^autk tltti laMe» 
HW^ivf^^ stranglyrting^ with ced* This^wmdisf 
4^iqi#fBfiia<Ghie%. fowd. in {the iieiglib0iichJb%A,oC 
Q4^W4«^^ dali^og,to,fefd«oi^tbe.awe«i.Mii«» 
dation or honey-dew,8a.o&ea;seeaao.the, It^iMiLQC 
l^09^,t¥«»#.. It ppo^eeda^froxn a lare^. gtuh oi;,cal^« 
li^r^ ^m^fiif!%, m tb« 8Q& , d^y^wood 'af«d^v«Mr 
tfji^tllMnc^iQNtJpi^ I3)i9gpkt| 

n^Sioptf ii^i^ff^r^feMer-jsi^^.extreaieljf.resfimblea^ 
oi^tl^ft ;QGi9fciFh9^ft so c9omm>n . ia. p^us^l fijpMk^ 
il;,i9»o£. ai^p^eor yfllowish whiite.coloux, wilhNain# 
dl^byoiwr b^d> japda^when fully^t^tefuled^, ipeawpgi^ 
more tb^i^ihlfoi^h^ia ki^gth,. Wbeaiaiwed^t, 
i^^fjik ftpsfti. which ia.84id,by^soai«,; .to b«.np^.MPter 
(iMl»4it^Kii£«mUl»^o^ fifthr yfar», it co^^eaU itfl^lCk laa 
Qlf«y hAif,^ £9fRini^ .of the movldr and soft w^odv im 
wfei^ itfiW0i4ft9, wd : i9 thi^<»lvUJ^ it chaogetii^iDia^ 
^hiiitiliihi*Tihiiiiilhriliiiihi nf thft fuliireL beetle •— ^*^ 
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tinctly observable;' the chrysalis remains thus in- 
closed for about three months, when the animal pro- 
ceeds from it in its complete or perfect state. - After 
this the female deposits her eggs in similar situations, 
in order to give birth to a future race. — (Dr. Sha%v*s 
Nat. Pocket Book far 1813.) 

The several species of the> gad-fly (oestrus hovis — 
egwi— and oins), the ox, horse, and sheep gad-fly, 
make their appearance in this month. The female of 
this genus is remarkable for the manner in which' 
she deposits her eggs : having fastened on the back 
of a heifer or cow, by means of a tube she pierces' 
its skin in several places, inserting an egg at each' 
puncture. This operation is not performed without 
severe pain to the animal on which it is practised, 
and it is for this reason that cattle are observed to be 
seized with such violent horror when apprehehsive.of 
the approaches of the female oestrus; flying with 
uncontrollable rapidity, and endeavouring to escape 
their tormentor by taking refuge in the- nearest pond ; 
it being observed that this insect rarely attacks^cattte 
when standing in the' water. The practice of docking 
horses, or depriving them of iheir tails, is,' in many 
cases, both cruel and unnecessary, and takes away 
the only weapon with which they can combat theap* 
proaches of their insidious enemy. • .'<.-. » 

About the beginning of the month, the pimpernel 
fmigalSs arf)ens%s)j thyme {thynms serpyllum), the 
bitter sweiet nightshade {soUmum dulcamara), white 
bryony, the dog rose {roSa canina), and the poppy 
(papaver samnifmtm),. have their flowers full blown ;- 
and the fern owl may be seen, in the evening, among 
the branches of oaks, in pursuit of its favourite re* 
past, thd fern-chaffer {scardb(Bus solsHtiaUs). 

Towards the middle of the month, wheat is in ear,* 
and the flowers of the valerian (Valeriana offidnaUs) 
begin to open. Mullein, viper's ' bugloss iedAum 
vulgare)^ borage, dog- wood, vervain,- the vine (vitU' 
vbitfera), water hemlock {pheUandrium Qquaticutn)^-^ 



SLhd thielt sitigala^ (idkdt tbe f)ee oVcbift^ Iiavt their 
ilo^rl full bTdwn* 

The suttimar 86lstt6e hsCppdiKs 6ti t&e 2Ut 6f J^uhe, 
^lii6lf U th6 loh^rtt dajr. In ttbe most northern part* 
of the island^ there is scarcely any night at this tiiAe^ 
^6 that k persbti may read Vt^ith &as^ at ta^tWt o^clock 
^t night; the fwilight Cdlltiuaiiiig almost ftotn sun- 
rise' to fcun-ijet. 

t'he fellowlng JAtkms afe geh^alty see^ in flowed 
atk>m l!h'e t^hd 6? Juni^ ; godts-beaf d {ttdgitpBigim prd- 
ime% deadly tii^tihiit (diirbpa MUOonmU inef«- 
dOw-^W^eet (^j^^rf t^ktfrtii), the %-KIy (ftm^b- 
cdll^ /tdTviJt)^ ^he* jiaismine (Jmf&imtii ojfftdndte), aiid 
the)io[y-oak (Aldett toigeid). 

The several kinds bf dofft bolrie ititb eir arid fewer- 
during tfai^ tndtith, as weH as mod^t 6f the nuiheir5us 
species of gfasse^ : gdds^beirrie]s. cuftahts^ stnd Btfa\^- 
beYfieS;^ also begiti to fipttf. Hit hsiy hifvest t6tii- 
nehces about the etid of the kh'ohth, ih the ^bt^thetti 
and nciidtarid parts of the kifigdofft. Abbot thid time, 
,also^ birds cease their notes. — I heard ho. birds after 
the end of June (says Mr. Stillingfieet^, except the 
stone curlew {charadr^ dBSk^teinps) whistlipg late at 
niglit; the yellow hamtnef, gotMnch^ and golden- 
trested wren, now and then chirping. The cuckoo's 
ifiote also ceases . The rural employment of fheep-sliedr' 
ing cominences sometimes early in J uney but at others 
not titl the middle of the month, ihe time being ri^u^ 
lated by the warmth and settled state of the weather. 
In many pirts of the country the depriving sheep of 
their wool is conducted with mdcid cerenaony and 
rural dignity. 

Miich amusement may be derived JProm an atteti- 
tive observation of the common white or barn owl 
during the miki evtemg^bf this teottth.^ 
. Mackerel (jfctmiberf scomber) are taken in great 
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abundance in this month. Such is sometimes the 
profusion of this fish, that a single boat has been 
known to take 1 20^000* The price on the spot^ to 
those who purchased them for Si^ale^ was half a guine^ 
per thousand.' 

The maritime plants which flower this month arct 
the sea-barley (hordeum maritimum), sulphur-wort 
(pucedanum officinale), and loose sedge {carex dis* 
tans), in salt marshes; the sea-plantain (planLago 
maritima), among rocks on the sea coast ; the slen- 
der-leaved buffbnia (Imffama tenuifoUa), and the tas-c 
sel pond* weed (nippiamantYma), in salt-water ditches. 
To these may be added, the common alkanet {an* 
chusa offidnaUs), the narrow-leaved pepperwort (fe- 
pidum ruderale), and the Rom^n nettle (firtica jnlu* 
l^fera^, in sea wastes ; the black salt-wort {glaux^ 
maritima), on muddy shores; the sea-chickweed' 
(arenaria peploides) and the common sea-rocket (bu* 
nias cakile), on sandy shores ; and the perfoliate cab-' 
ba^e (brassica orientij^lis) among naaritime rocks, 



THIS wprd is derived from the Latin Julius, the' 
surname of C. Csesar, the dictator, who was born in 
it. Mark Anthony first gave to this month the name 
of July, which was before called QuinHUs, as beings 
the fifth month in the year, in the old Roman ca- 
lendar established by Romulus. July was called by the 
Saxons heu-monat, or hey-monat, because therein 
they usually mowed, and made their hay^harvest. 

^•^VISITATION OP TH^ BLBSS&D VlftOlN MART. 

This festival was^ first instituted by Pope Urban . 
VI, in commemoration of that remarkable j^ourney 
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which the Mother t>( out Lord took into the moun- 
lains of Juddsa, in order to vi^it the mother of St. 
John the Baptist. It was afterwards confirmed, not 
only by a decree of Pope Bonifece IX, but by the 
council of Basil, in 1441. 

3. — DOG-DAYS B&GIK. 

' These are a certain number of days before and aftei" 
the heliacal rising of Canicula, or the dog- star, in the 
tnorning. The dog-days in our modem Almanacks 
occupy the time from July 3d to August 1 1th j the 
name being applied now, as it was formerly, to the 
hoiitBt time of the year. 

4.--HrRANSLAriON op ST. MARTlk. 

Thi^ day was appointed to commemorate the re- 
toioyal or translation of St. Martin's body from one 
tomb to another much more noble and magnificent ; 
an honour conferred upon the deceased saint by 
Perpetuus, one of his successors in the see of Tours. 
His festival is celebrated on the 11th of November, 
which see. 

7.— THOMAS A fiBCKET. 

This haughty prelate was born in London, in the 
y^ar 1119, and was the son of Gilbert, a merchant, 
and Matilda, a Saracen lady, who is said to have 
fallen in love with him, when he was a prisoner to 
her father in Jerusalem. Thomas received the first, 
part of his education at Merton Abbey in Surrey, 
whence he went to Oxford, and afterwards studied 
«t^Paris« In 1159 he made a campaign with King 
Henry into Toulouse, having in his own pay 120() 
horse, besides a retinue of 700 knights or gentlemen. 

* His bridle was of silver, his saddle of velvet, his 
fttirrups, spurs,- and bosses, double gilt. His ex- 
penses far surpassing the expenses of an Earl. He 
red with the fattest, was clad with the softest, and 
kept company with the pleasantest. 

• And the king made him [Bccket] bis chancellor, 
in which office he passed the pomp and pride of Tho* 
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jp(kd$ [Wplscyl CJ^r4inaJ# W fr» as Aj? oi)^ utmic 
passisth the oiner^ tqmb in glory 9Pd rich/e&, An4 
aft^r tl^at h<3 wa^ a mm of war. and cs^ptaii^ of 5 or 
iSQOO ix>en in full h^r;:^«sa| sfi Vigbt as St. Qeorge^ 
and his spear in bis band ; 41M) ^coupt^ered whoso- 
ever came against him^ and overthrew the jollyest 
rutter that was in all the host of France. And out 
of tba field, hot from blood-shedding^ was h» shade 
bishop of Qintcrbyry^ aad did put off his. hslira^ and 
"put^ on his ttitre$ pot off bis harness, and on with 
his robes i and laid down bis spear, and took bis 
cres^, er<^ his bands were cold ; and 40 cunie, with a 
lusty courage of a man of war, to fight ian otber 
while agiUDSt bis prince for the Pope; when his 
princefs causo were with the )aw of Qod and the 
ik^pe's qkw fBontrairy.* (QW TWicta dUihs PiW»«» i» 
Ui ' Bibltomania/ p. 234, noi£.) 

From a yel eaflier, asd perhaps the fini; prin^^ 
jnealioii of Becket (says Mr. Pibdin)^«-«ad fron^ 
a volume of which oa perfect copy has yfit beeii found* 
—the reader is presented with a very curiops aq^Mil^ 
of the archbishop^ ia its original dcess. * Than were 
4here iiU.. cursed knyghtea of leuing. yt tbougb^ to 
ha^e bad 4 grete tl^anke. of the. Hyng and mad^ber 9 
Vowe tp g^dir to sle. thcjeaas. And ap on Childre- 
masse day all moatcr at nygbte they ^ame to cauai^F* 
bury iota tbomf^ ball $ire Reynolde bmstppji Sire 
wiilimn tracy. Sire leichi^ird bt^on,, ax^d Sire h^w^ 
'morley. Thapne ^m Rcynplde. beryston for be VV49 
bitter of kyude a n9i\e be s^yde U^ tboi^as the kipg 
that is be yon^e tbe see seivte us 1,0 tbe mdbad tb^ 
thou sbvldeste asoyle |be Wsboppe tb*t ibou curaid*^ 
disto than seyde thbrnas seria they be not acctira^d by 
me btti by the Pope and I may npi asoyle tb&t be bath 
cqrsidj well seyde Reynolde than we se^ tbw wpUc 
not dp the kynge^ byddypg and swore a gi^etei Qthe 
by the eyon of god tbpu shalte be^dede^ than cryde 
the pthir koyghtea sle ^ ?Qd they wente downe to 
^ coi^tf and aii^mid b^i^ J^aane pre^tia a^i ckrkjrf 
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drowe hem ta the churche to thonias and spered the 
dores to hem. But whan thomas herde the knyghtes 
armed and wold come in to the churche and myghte 
not he wente to the dore and un barred it ana take 
one of the knyghtes by the honde and seyde hil he 
semythe not to make a castell of holy churche and 
loke bem^4}y the honde- and seyde come ynne my 
^tldren in goddis name Thanne for it was myrke 
that th^y myahte not see nor knowe thomas they 
seyde where is the traytour nay seyde thomas no 
fraytdur but arehebishoppe. Thanne one seyde to 
kym fle fore thou arte but dede. Nay sede thomas 
;f come not to ile but to a byde Ego pro deo mort 
paratussum et pro defeosione iqsticieet ecclesie liber- 
tate I am redy to dye for the loue of god and for the 
firedomtne and righte of holy churche Than reynold 
with his^ swerdes poynte put off thomas cappe and 
sutote at his bede and cutte of his crowne that it 
honge by like a dische Than smote a not))ir at him 
and tfmote hit all of than fill he downe to the grotinde 
tin hia knees and elbowes and seyde god into thy 
hondes I putte my cause and the righte of holy 
thurche and so deyde Than the iij knygbte smote 
^nd his halfe stroke fell upon bis cierkis arme that 
helde thomas crosse before him and so his swerde fill 
down to the grounde and brake of the poynte and be 
seyde go we hens he is deyde And whan they were 
all at the dore goyng robert broke wente a geyne and 
sette his fote to thomas necke and thruste oute the 
brayne upon the pauement. Thus the righte of 
holoye churche and the lawe of the Ibnde thomas 
toke his dethe/ (The poke that is callid Festiuall; 
I486, foK sign. m. iij. as quoted by Mr. Dibdin^ in 
his BibUomamaj pp. 234*235, vote.) 
. For further particulars respecting Becket we refer to 
T J. for 1814, pp. 166-172. 

' 15 i— SAINT SWITHIN* 

Swithin, In the Saxon ^ifi^Aum, received his cleri* 
cal tonsure, aiul put oh the monastic habit, in the old 
T 2 
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.monajBilery at WiiMrbesilierv H« w^b ofMobifi psMWifei: 
ag0/4Qd paused his yA>utk ioi the study af gramvaaiTr 
l£iipsQphy> and the Sisriptiires* Swithui was: pjRQr 
nuned toi hply ordeis. hy^ Hdmstan^ Bishpp: of Wio« 
Chester, at wlM)ise death, in 8St2, King £thi^lw<iU 
granted bim the see. In this he ^ntinued elei^eOi 
years^ and died in 8$8ic -Swii^hin d^fed that he( 
might be. buried in the opei^i^h^chyaid, ancl 9at i^ 
^e ct^aisel of the aiin8>M(r, as was usjual viib oibe& 
bisbapa i and. his reqneslt;' vas. con^ptied w/tlh < ^^ 
the nioAka oa his being Qanoaid^d> coo^id^riog lA 
Asg^tacefu) for the saint to Ue in a public oeipi^t^ry^ 
aesoLved to reflpov& bis bpdjr into n)^ i^hpir^ mlmh 
wa&to have beeadoais, w.ttb s^Jeoin pvojOf^sio^, <)& 
thel5th.o£ July. It iiainedy howrey^r^ so vjplenllyf 
fbr forty days suoqeedingftibattb^ design, waa ahaUfi 
doned as herelteal a^d bla^pbieniaMa, and tbcy bp^ 
aoured hia tnemofy by ereotiing a; c^ap^ oft^ feift^ 
grave, at which ma^y miriaiculoua Qiires of all kind^t 
are said lo have bee^ wi^ought. To. the aWi^ cir- 
cumstance ntay be traced the origin of the old saying 
^ that if it rains on S$. Swithin's^ '^ will raitt. fim^ 
dayafoHowing!' 

20.— ^AINT MARGARBT. 

^ She was born at Antioch, and was the daughter of 
^ ^agan priestr., Olvbius, president of the East^ under 
the Romans, wished to marry her;^ but finding that 
Margaret was a Christian, he postponed his intended 
nuptials until he could prevail oh hier to renounce 
l^er religion. Our saint, however, was inflexible^ 
and wasi first tortured^ and thea beheaded,, in the 
yeai; 27S. 

Thia day was first diedicated to the memory of St. 
Mary Magdalen^ by King Edward VI. And in his 
Common Prayer, the Gospei for the day is from 
St. Luke, chap, vii, verse 36. Our refiormers^ how- 
ever, upon^a more- strict inquiry.* finding it dottbt&t 
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whether this woman, ineationed ia the Goaipel^ wan 
redly Mary M^jgdaleoj^ thought it prudeat to di8«» 
cmtiiuie the festival. 

25.— SAINT OTAMJBS. 

,Jamq& was;, SMroaxned the Great^ either on account 
of his age, being esteemed older than the other /ame^,. 
arfor i^onie peculiar honour conferred upoa him by 
aur I^d^ He was by birth a Galilean, and partner 
i^uh Peter in fishing, from which our Lord called, 
him to be one of his disciples: Marki^, Id, 20« 'Of' 
his ttden^ zeal no oiiher proof is necessary^ than 
his becoming ih^ victiip ox Herqd A^rippa.' The 
Sipaniard^ esteem James their tutelar samt. 

This, day is commemorated by the Jews on account, 
<rf' Mioses breaking the Tables of Stone ; — a breach, 
aiade in JerusaJeuj durinff the second Temple j — A^ 
Fos^humius^ the Roman General^ burning the Hqk 
Scriptures^and setting up anidpl in the Inner Temple^ 
26. — SAINT annk- 

: Shp w^s.the mother of the Virgin^ Mary, ancf th/i 
wife of Joachim her father.* Iter festival is cclc-j 
hrs^ted by the iiatin church.. 

Eclipses^ ^ . : . 

[Cpntinaad from ]p. 206.] . 

I^V|N<«^ ifr the monthly bccurrenqesior Mag an^^ 
J(i^e»g^M^^ preUy full illustration of the/ thepry^ 
of eclipses,, which are always occasioned by a, p^^ 
Ylltion. of the li^ht of onie of the luminaries^ by |fae 
interpositipn ot some opa<|ue body, either. bet)yeeq 
it and the eye, or between it and the Sun, we shall 
proceed to make some more general observations on 
the subject. The antients bad frightful ideas of 
eclipses ; supposing them presages of the most dis- 
mal events; Plutarch assures us, that, at Rome, it 
was not allowed to talk publicly of any natural 
isftttses^ of eclipses. Th&f made a great noi^ with 
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brazen instruments^ and raised loud shouts^ duritig 
eclipses of the Moon } as thinking, thereby, to ease 
her in labour : whence Juvenal, speaking 6f a talka- 
tive woman, says, * Vrta labpranti poterit iuccurrere 
hmit.* Others attributed the eclipse of the Moon to 
the arts of magicians, who, by their enchantments, 
plucked ber out of heaven, and made her skim over 
the grass. The natives of Mexico keep fast, during 
eclipses; and particularly their women, who beat 
md abuse themselves, drawing blood front thieir 
drmsf &c« They imagine the Moon has been wounded 
by the Sun, in some quarrel between them. 

The Hindoos entertain strange ideas respecting the 
cause of ati eclipse. They say that Rahoo, one of 
the asoors, stole a draught of the Amceta, at the 
churning of the ocean, and was discovered in the 
act by the Sun and Moon, who immediately revealed 
it to the soors. He . was instantly cut in two by 
Narian : after which his head flew to the heavens, 
and continues to this day, endeavouring to eat the 
Sun and the Moon, in revenge for telling of the 
theft. This causea the eclipse I When the eclipse 
begins,, the people begin 'to shout and drum to 
frighten him away, lest he should swallow the lumi- 
nary. In 1797, during an eclipse, one of Mr. Foun- 
tain's servants (the missionary) told him very se- 
riously, he remembered, when a boy, that Rahoo 
had swjdlowed the Moon ; but the people made such 
a great liobe while he was getting the last bit into his 
mouth, that he was forced to let it go again. 
- To these notions the celebrated Milton alludes, in 
the first book of the Paradise Lost : 

■■ As when the Sun new risen 

Looks through the horizontal misty afr. 
Shorn of bis bcaai», or from behind the Moon 
^ In dim eclipse disastrous twHigbt sheds 
On half the nations^ aDdwith fear of change 
Perpieaes monarchs. 

. The opinions of the Chinese with regard to eclipses 



«m vnfv nmiUf \9 4^<>fff of tbi^ Hindoos/ ai\d haii> 
probj^ly, thfi same origii^. A^ knowledge of tb* 
iwa/nr^ of ^eclipaei^^ and of tha superstitioua nptioM 
fniiert^ped.of Ibem, w9» of eonaiderable advantage 19 
CM^pb^r Coliwibjw, wben,. io 1493, he wM 
4lM^W Qii the j^and of Jamaica, andi distressed for 
9r|VH ojf proviaipo^j wa$. refused relief; bat haying 
tbrpMeoed lb«iw wi^h a plague,^ and fortelllog an 
eclipse, 99 a token o£ it, which happened according 
l» im predietiop, the b^M^beriana were sa terjri$ed» 
tbM they s\w^ who sbovld be the firfit m brin^pg 
ff^ppliee,, rhrQwiug them athia feer^ mi impl^nog 

SoJap eclipsei happen - only when the Mopn H 
\n cofijuncUon with the. Sun, that is at the ntw 
lilpong and aUo in lihe nodes, or nearthemj thfi 
Vwit bei^g aboHt l?"" on each side a node; ancb 
^Vip9Q9 Pnly happening, aa we have showny when 
the bititude of the Moon, viewed from the Eertbj 
la U^ tbiin the sum of the apparent semidiatpeter^ 
4^ tbeSunapd Moon. In the nodes, when |he Moon 
ibasoo visible latitude^ the oconltation is total; with 
some continuancewhenthe disk of the Moonin pei^igee 
appeal^ greater than that of the Sun in apqgee,i 
epd its shadow is extended beyond the surface of Iha 
£sitb; and totaU without continuance, when iht 
li^iniof the Moon^s shadow barely covers :lhe Eaith* 
]^s|Iy, out of the nodes^ but within the^ limits^ the 
fclipse^ ^re partial. 

Other qircumstances of solar eclipses ?ire the fol^ 
lowing: — I, An eelipse of the Sun does not appeax 
tbe same in -all parts of thei Earth where it is seen, 
but is in some^^ total or annular, while in others it ii 
partial, 2. A solar eclipse does not happen at the 
same time in all places where it is seen; but appears 
more early to tl^ western parts, and more late In 
thereastern ; as the motion of the Moon beyond the 
Sunt wA coQsequontly of her shsdowp is from west 
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to east. , 3. An eclipse <^ the Sun begins 6n iht 
western side^ and ends on the eastern* 4. No eclipse 
of the Sun happens to all places where the Sun is 
visible ; for the penumbra does at no time cover H 
hemisphere of the Earth* 5, The position of the 
cusps of the horns of the unobscured pArt of the 
Sun's disk may be easily found in the middle of the 
eclipse ; for the line which joins them is parallel to 
the Moon's ajyparent way. 6« The middk of a 
solar eclipse will not be at the same time in all placei 
on the same meridian ; for the parallax of longitude 
will be diiSerent in different latitudes. 7* The excels 
of the apparent semidiameter of the Moon above 
that of the Sun^ in a total eclipse^ is so small^ that 
total darkness seldom continues more than four 
minutes in the latitude of London. 8. In most 
Mar eclipses the Moon's disk is covered with a faint 
tight^ which is attributed to the reflection of the 
light from the illuminated part of the Earth. 9. hi 
total eclipses of the Sun, the darkness is sometimes 
to ^reat as to render visible the planets above the 
honzon, and stars of the second magnitude ; ^ of 
iuch an eelipse we shall shortly give a full descrip- 
tion* In such eclipses the Moon's limb is seen 
surrounded with a ring which appears much brighter 
and whiter near the Moon's body than at a distance 
from it; this ring, in all respects, resembles the 
Appearance of an enlightened atmosphere viewed from 
a distance ; but whether it belongs to the Moon or 
the Sun is not entirely decided, though it is gene* 
rally supposed that it belongs to the former. 
I The limits of a so)ar eclipse would be detetmiAed 
lifter the same manner as those of a lunar one, if 
the Moon's parallax were insensible; but because 
the parallax is considerable, the method is rather 
altefcd. 1. Add together the apparent semidiameteril 
of the luminaries, lK>th in apogee and perigee; thi» 
gives ^' 16" for the greatest sum, and 3& SI" for 
the least. 2. Since the parallax diminishes the 
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northern latitude, and au^ents the sbuthern, let 
the greatest parallax in latitude be added to the for- 
mer aums, and also subtracted from them ; the sum, 
or difference, will in each case give the latitude be- 
yond which there can be no eclipse ; this latitude 
being given, the distance from the node is readily 
determmed, and is found to be from \^^ to 18}.% 
according to circumstances, for the limit, beyond 
which there can be no solar eclipse. Or, for this 
purpose, M. Cassini gives the following directions : 
^ Find the time of the mean conjunction, and at that 
time find the Sun's mean longitude, also the longi- 
tude of the Moon's node; and if the diffierence of 
these be less than 21% there may be an eclipse ; but 
if the difference be less than 1$% there must be 
one.* f 

Hereafter, in a succeeding volume,, we shall show 
in what manner eclipses of the Sun and Moon ait 
calculated with undeviating accuracy. ^ 

Table of the Sun's Rising and Setting every 10th 
Day : 

Saturday - Ist, Sab riaes 3 h. 45 m. Sun sets 81^ 15 in. 

Tuesday lltb, 3h.58m Sh, 8m. 

Jridav «lit, • 4 h. 3 m. - - • - - 7 h. 57 m. 

Monday 3ist, ---4h. 17 m.-* 7h. 43in« 

Table of Equation of time for every fifth Day.— 
(See January.] 

f». i. 

Saturday 1, to the time sbowii on the dial a<ld 5 IS 

Thursday 6, - - - - - 4 ^ 

Tuesday 11, 4 56 

. Sunday, 16, - - - -> - 5 3? 

Friday, 81, - - - - - 5 56 

Wednesday«e^ r - - • ^ 

Monday 31, - - - ^ *• ^ 1 

' The Sun enters the sign I^eo on the 23d, ^ 49 m. 
past seven in the afternoon. 

There is an eclipse of the Sun on the 6thj but 
invisibly here. It mW be centrally eclipsed on the 
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tnteridtaii at 98 m. past IT o'dock^ m loi^ltifde 
Ij^o 24/ wM:, «id toorth latitude 88^'d'. 

New Moon or change inrfil tak« ))bce at 47 «»• 
pail li at night, on the ^bi Sbe ehttrt ket fim 
<{iiarlc^ 12 m. past two in the aftermi6ti df tibe tMi, 
is foil oh Khe 2 1st, at 33 m. past eight> and entet^ 
(be last ^ner on iht 29th^ al 3ini past 11 f/tMk 
m (he forenoon* 

the Moon passes the meridian on the > 

lOtb'idajry at 4w^ pmi 10 lia OvecwHtiifg. 

I9tb A -.-64 lO-.-i-.-w 

jKHh -44 - • - - 11 . - - -r - - . - 

-; iisX ^ . -i. fi - 

Th« edIpM eft Jil^ef*4 fim Sttffitfte ^ n6t 
visible in London this month, 

liier^'s infwiof coflja«(ci:)M h^peft^^ ^ the 
aSdy ftt 2f (/Itetik ih (hef af Usrno^iti. 

[Qvmknxi^ from p^SlSL] ' ' 

WJBittk Charles II ereeti^d the observM^ry at Gneto- 
^«ridi, Mr. Flainiit^ \r^ appointed astiMroitter- 
royal. This was in the year 1676. He was the 
first wtio explained the true principles of-the equation 
of time, and, during the long space o^ t(iirty-tbr^ 
;years^ ha made an in^noense number of observations 
vOn the pfanets, comets, and fixed stars,' likewise on 
Ihtf scJar spots, and the satellites of Jufjiten lliese 
t^Servations^re recorded in a work that ^s ptAiliSfted 
in 1723, after his death, intitled, Kislwia tJeteOis. 
^Tbe first volume contains all the observafioot which 
lie made at Derby and Greenwich on the fixed stars, 
^iietii dtrt^tSi spot* iti the Siki^ Md m^l^i of 
Jupiter. The second compt«h^ftids lhe> mMU of 
the ptisnets and fiitfed acsrs over thf« mttidM^ itnd 
tfta piacesf of the pilnms #bieli £e dddtidsd fH^fli 



them* The third volume contains a deacription of 
the instruments used by TychoBrahe and himself :: 
the catalogues of the fixed. stars made by. Ptolemy ^ 
UIugh-Be%b^ Tycho, the Prince of Hesse^ and Heve* 
lius^ and also the British catalogue of nearly thre< 
thousand stars^ with their longitudes and latitudes^ and 
their right ascensions. and declinations* Dr. Hallo's 
tables, and Sir Isaac Newton's theory.of the Moony 
were founded on the observations contained in that 
valuable wo>k. Another work of this author, entitled 
i^£ic»CeZesti«, was published in 1753. 
' The newly discovered theory of universal gravita* 
tion e£^cted a complete revolution in physical astro^ 
nomy. The discoveries of Galileo, Huygens, and 
Kepler, and the speculations of Dr. Hooke/ on 
gravity, were the first steps in the. investigation of 
this general principle, and the. comprehensive mind 
of Newton was only wanting to combine and gene« 
ralizethem* 

* . Before we come immediately to these, it may not 
jbe amiss to take a little more notice of Dr. Hooke^ 
who, in addition to his other ercellent qualifications^ 
had very accurate ge^Jbral notions of the natgre of 
the mutual attraction of the celestial bodies ; fori 
^t a meeting of the Royal Society in the year 1666j 
be expressed himself as follows : — ^ I will explain a 
fiy Stem of the world very different from any yet re- 
tieived, and it is founded on the three following po> 
sitions. U That all the heavenly bodies have not 
only a gravitation of their parts towards their own 
proper centre, but that they mutually attract eac^ 
other within their spheres of action. 2. That: all 
bodies having a simple motion, will continue to -moi^e 
in' a straight line, unless continually dejSected from 
it by some extraneous force, causing them to describe 
^ circle, an ellipse, or sonie other curve. 3. That 
this attraction is so much the greater as the bodies 
are nearer. As to the proportion in. which .tb<>$^ 
forces diminish by an increase, of i distance, I QWn^' 
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uid he, * I liave xiat :rits€ov«ed it,;alihotiffb Ilnive 
BMule'SOine expeiinieBts to this pt]i|>ose : I leaye tliig 
io otbcriy nvbo have tioieMid knowledge sufficieait 
for the task/ FreviouB Id thi$ perio4^ Br. Hooke 
Ind' exhibited <to the Society. an exfieriment, witfa a 
WW io abow how a oiotion tii a curve might $e fied^ 
duoed, in consequence. ef a tendency in a body to- 
wQirds a centre. A ball suspended by a ibread &0111 * 
Ihe ceiling was made to reVolve about another kfHk 
kid on a taUe immediately below xhe poipt of aiis« 

Cn^ion. When the posh giv«a to the fendates 
II was {>roperly adjusted to its deviation fi-oai itbe 
perpiMidicwar, it described a perfect cjccle munct the 
Vali oa the taUe ; bot^when 4jie push waa vsery gfoit^ 
€Nr' very 'smally. it described ai| ellipse^i Jiavipg itba 
other ball in its centre. Dr. HocJce showed that tkia 
waatiie 4>peration<of a deflecting fome disecdy pro** 
portioned to the distance from tt^ other ball ; bsrt be 
added^ that although this illustrated the flanetaqr 
notion^ iur soose degree, yetiit was not suiiable to 
Uttir cause; for the planels describe ellipses, luuriag 
thefiun jKit inithe centre, hut in one of ftbeis foci$ 
thepsfore they are not retained b/aJoroefropoDtiOBal 
to their distanoe from ihe Sun* In these lemacks^ 
we have a dear and modest laccoum «f^ a oitioQal 
theory; and it inust' be infdrred from. Ihem^ that 
Dr. 'Hooke bad anticipated Newton tn descnbiog the 
penpal nature of the planetary motions, allihQorii 'k 
sa solely to «he latter 4lurt we owe the discover]^ « the 
precise bw of the ifbvde by which <lhe very jnotioiil. wa 
obaer\^ are produced. . 

To this, extent the true theory of die imotions of 
the liea)i^enly bodies had been discovered, oar «attier 
cmjiectured, when .Sir Isaac :NewjUan tUiraad bis 
attciAion to the tobject^ ^Hewas then only ^csnty^ 
four years of age ; but before tbia period^ he bjid» 
bf bis disoovecies concerning light and .cedoa«8^ 
laMiieed a strength of mind, a felicity of invention^ 
^ i patienoew ioveat^tion, wbicb. iiave veiy ad* 



dtom bBca .found uotted in any ijpan whose nsme is 
on r^ord, and, perbaps, faave never been exceeded c 
faidetd the whole of hiii tbtfacter wat anoh as placed 
kiln in.the higtiest rank of illnstrioiia meii^ and made 
him at 6iice an. oc&ataent: to the age in which! he 
lired, and \o hamad oatiire^ The ctrcmnatanoca 
ttttdat which he cTiacovenid the ihie theory of the 
filanctai^ motionBy. are stated by Dr. Pemberton^ in 
hia prebce to his View of Sir. Isaac Newion's Phi* 
loaophy^ They are ia substance as fbUofw: He 
had retired from. Cambridge to his cowitryfthottse, 
in the y^r I6G&9 ^^ account of the plague; and 
one day as he sat alone, in his earden^ reflecting^ od 
the power by which ail fierrestrialbodies. spravitate le^ 
wi^.the Earth,. it occurred to him, that^W this 
power is not sensibly diminished at any distance to 
which we can : recede from the Earth's Gentre> there 
seemed oeason to conclude that it extended mook 
larther than was commonly supposed, and. even liii^ 
extend as far as the Moon; andi.if .tbia were fmc^ 
he eoncluded that her rootioii would, be influenoed 
fay it, and that probably it was this very force. whioh 
retained ner in berorbil« However, although the 
force of gravity be not sensibly less at the tops of the 
highest mountains than at the ordinary level of the 
Earth's, surface, be conceived it to be very possible, 
that» at So great a distance as that of the 14<i<>n, % 
mi^t be considerably diflbrent. To. make a^i esli<» 
mate of what might be the degree of the diminution, 
he considered th^t, if the Moon be retaitied. in faer 
orbit by the force of gravity, no doubt ,tbe primary 
planets. are carried round the Sun by a Jikepowea; 
and by comparing the periods of the several planets 
with their distances from the Sun, he founds that if 
any power like gravity kept them in their orbits,^ its 
^length must ^crease in proportion as the aquasts 
of the distaocea increase : but, in inaking this con«> 
elusion, he supposed that the orbtta of. Ib^ planets 
were circles, having the Son in their canwe, fiism 



wbidi figure the giealer part of them do not much 

Supposing, therefore5 the force of gravity to extend 
«s iiur as the Moon» and to decrease according to this 
fitio, he computed whether that force would be auf** 
ficient to keep the Moon in her orbit ; but having 
HO book at hand by which he might ascertain the 
itrue magnitude of the Earth, he was obliged to em^ 
ploy in hb calculation the erroneous estimate,-at that 
time : commonly received among geographers and 
seamen, namely, that a degree of latitude on the 
^Enrth's surface was 60 EInglish miles. Now> as a 
d^ree contains^ in reality, about 69^ miles, his 
computation, of course, did not agree , with the 
phenomena i and on this account he kid aside^ at 
that time^ all further consideration of the subiect* 
' Some years after, in consequence of a letter he 
feceived from Dr. Hooke, he investigated the nature 
vt the path which a body would describe, if it were 
Jet &11 from any hieh place, taking into account the 
rotation of the Earth f and, on this occasion, he re- 
suipcd his former train of reflections concerning the 
motion of the Moon. He had now, however, the 
advantage of knowing pretty nearly the exact magnt* 
tude of. the Earth, in consequence of the measure- 
ment of an arch of the meridian, made in France by 
f ieard ; and he had the inexpressible satis£eiction ot 
finding that his calculation agreed exactly with what 
it ought to be, if the opinion he had formed was 
correct. He therefore concluded that his conjecture 
^was correct, and that the Moon was really kept in 
her ' orbit by the force of gravity, which decreased 
according as the square of the distance increased^ 
agreeably to what he bad supposed. 

It is said, that, as the calculation drew to a close, 
the mind of Newton was so much agitated by the 
importance of the discovery he was on the jpoint of 
making, that he was obliged to desire a friend to 
finish thenu This is not. to be wondered at, when 
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ive «oniider the great molWllon iHikh lie (arcsAm he 
wm AovA to produce in the opinionB of SMiikkldj 
and the imtneiMe fabric of science that might be built 
on hifli dt«covary. Sooh aften^ards be conip^ied 
twdre profio^kioiif^ comprciietMltng the rudimenis of 
a mathematical theory of th^ celestial niotiom | anil 
these ii|aifi, iu process of time^ were Mbwed hy 
hts iVtn e ip hi, a M^qrk of transcendent eKceitMioe> 
and written lipon the moat abstrusie of all snbjeeta, 
a»d ycH composed in rttc «hort period of aboui^ignlten 
m^nxhn.'-^See Edinburgh EtKy€i^40iiM4} 

|To be concinacd.] 

Cj^e^^a^talusfd Btat;« 

Hark ! where the (Mreepiag scjthe w»w rjps idoftg; 
ttfichtSitnlyflioi>ere»pkNisand8trong» r 
Wb9«e writhing forw sii^'idiaQ l>ea( d^es» j 
BeDds o'er Bis werk, and evVy sinefir trie^^ 
iProstra:tes the waViqg tt^asare at his ieet. 

Tms month if, gei^ratly, aeoonnted the hottcat in 
the year. In coneeqiience of the excestive heat) an 
^raporatioQ takes place fpom the attrfaee of the earth 
4md waters, and large douds are formed, whkh pour 
down thenr wiaery uteres, and delttge the x^otioiry wi«h 
floods ; 6«quently laying the f ulUgrown corn. Those 
aummer storiM are generally attended bv thander aiid 
laming. During the intenae heat ^f tins month, we 
vagerly sedc the luxury of eooUn^ shades. Bathing, 
too, is both agreeabk and hc^lhlnl lit this time. 

Animals are oppressed with universal languor, and 
cither hend ^tibeir way to pools of waler, tihe coverts of 
the forest, or lo any pUce Uiat m'M aha^ them from 
the almost verticid sun. 

The flowers whicfb blossomed in the last month 
soon matiisc .their sedis, and hasten to decay. A new 
race succeeds, aahi^h demailda ail the icf?id rays of a 
solstitialsun lo4yring it to peiiiotani. 
^02 
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At tbe beginniog of the monibi the beech (fa^pms 
tyhatica)^ the wild carrot {daucus carrota)y the cala- 
thi«n violel fgentiana pneuammatahe), betony^ ui|;bt- 
shade {drcaa lutetiana}, lavender (to)€ndt|ki spusaj, 
and the wild angelica (angelica syhegtm), have their 
flowers full blown; and the flowers of the white lily 
(lUiiim candidmm) .begin to open: the thistle^ sow- 
thistle^ hawkweeidi blue bottle (cerUaurea xyanus)^ 
marygold^ golden-rod^ camomilei and sunflower ; the 
whole race of sedums and cotyledons ; and the aqua* 
tic and marsh plants, as bulrush, water-lily, .&c« 
flourish this month. 

The difierent tribes of insects, which, for the most 
part, are hatched in the spring, are now in full vigour ; 
but the plenitude of their enjoyment is limited in- 
deed, for they die at the approach of winter* 

The first state in which insects appear^, is that of 
the ovum, or egg ; from the egg is hatched the insect 
in its larve or caterpillar state. The larva, or mag- 
got, crawls on m$ny feet, and is extremely voracious^ 
devouring the herbage, and stripping trees of their 
leaves. When the time arrives in which theJarva or 
caterpUlar is to change, into the next slate, yiz. that 
>of cihrj^salis, or pupa, it ceases to feed ; and having 
placed itself in some quiet situation for the piirpose, 
lies still for several hours ; and then, by a kind of lar 
borious efibrt, frequently repeated, divests itself pf its 
external skin, or larva coat, and immediately appears 
in the very different form of a chrysalis or pupa. From 
this state emei^es, at length, the insect, in itaxom,*- 
plete or ultimate form, from which it can neveir 
change; nor can it receive any further increase of 
growtb. This last state is denominated imag0* 
Waked b j his vfarmer my, the reptile young 
Come winged abroad ; by the light air upborae. 
Lighter, and full of soul. From every chink. 
And secret coniery where they slept away 
The wiiitery storms; or risinp from their tombs, 
To higher life; by m^rriads, forth at once. 
Swarming thf/pQur; of all the variefl Im'QS.^ ^ 
Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose. ' 
Tec thousand forms I ten ^ousand different tribes ! 
Feaple the blaze. To sunny waters scnne 
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Bv fatal instina fly ; ^here on the pool 
Tnej^ sporthrey wheel ; or, sailing down the stream. 
Are snatched immediate by the quick-eyed treaty 
lDr darting salmon. Through the greenwood glade 
Some love to stray; there lodged, amused, and fed. 
In the fresh leaf. Loxurious, others niake 
The meads their choice, and Tisit every flower, 
And every latent herb ; for the sweet task. 
To propagate their kind?, and wh&re to wrap, 
In what soft beds, their yonog yet undisclosed, 
Emplovs their tender care.^^ Some to the house* 
The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend their flight ; 
Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese : 
Oft, inadvertent, from the milky stream 
Thev meet their fate; or, weltering in the bowl. 
With powerless wings aroond them wrapt, expire. 

Towardj the middle of the months the potato 
(iolammi iuberasun^, the spiked willow (spir^sa s^lUf 
4.ifQlia), jessamine {jctaminum officinale), hyssop {hys* 
sapus officinalis), the bell-flower (campafmla), and 
-the white lily, have their flowers full blown. 

Thomas Warton has prettily described some of .thte 
delights of summer at this time^ particularly the ap* 
•pearances of nature after a shower, such as usually 
happens at this season : 

Bat ever, af^er summer showV, 

When the bright sun's retarningpow'r 

With laughing beam has chased the storm,r. 

And cheered reviving nature*s form ; 

By swcetpbriar hedges, bathed in dew, 

liet me mjr wholesome path pursue. 

There issuing forth the frequent snail, 

Wears the dank way with slimy trail, 

While as I walk, from pearled bush, 

The sunny-sparkling drop I brush. 

And all the landscape fair I view 

Clad in a r(ri)e of fresher hue; 

From shelter deep of sbi^;gy rock 

The shepherd drives his joyful flock; 

Prom bowering beech the mower blithe 

With new-born vigour grasps the scythe ; 

While o'er the smooth unbomnded meads • 

His last faint gleam the rainbow spreads* ^ 

As a sequel to this picture we may add some no 
less pleasing lines from another poet: 
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Httve jre not Me» Ib gMtle < 
WJiea Jupiter ihe««rtb bath richly tkowend^ 
l^(rkiiBg the douds, a bow dispredden* wtda 
A» tf with li((bt inwaTe» and jiail/ BowtnA 
With hrii^ht variety <tf blendiag dimi 
White, purple» yellow, meet along tealdeib . 
Alternate cokMirs aioky aUemate oaloari riie. 

Pomona nbw begins to oKr Iier£ruiu» to allay the 
parching tfaim; currafiU, gooseberries, mspberries, 
strawberries, cherries, and cranberries^ art all pecuVu 
arly refreshing at this season. ' 

Towards the end of the moptb, the flowers of the 
laurustiniis(vt6iirtium^tittf), and the bordoclc<«r^ttim 
lajipa), begin to open; and the e ic c an ipine f inula 
Imkmum), the amaranth (tamaronrAtea o ai wi aft i s )^ the 
^nki water plantain (nUma i>Iont^go), witer saint 
^MMil&aafiMilica), and the boimnoB ni^tshade, hmm 
tlKir fiowcM fuU Uowia. 

Young ii^s leave iheil* ponds, sAid inesort to the 
laU Igrass fot shelter.; swallows sad marthis-Gopgre- 
gate f renonaly to their departare ; voung partii^l^ 
ave 'fonttd among the corn ; amd pouiliy imcMilt. 'nie 
hoary beetle {scaraluBus soUikialis) maioes its appear* 
ance ; bees begin to expel and kill duones ; and the 
flying ants qoit their nests. 

The maritime plants which flower in Joly, are the 
club rush {scirpusfRariiimus)^ bearded cat's tail grass 
(p&feima criiiUum)^ bulbous fox tail grass (akpecurus 
buUfOfus), the reflexed and creeping meadow grass 
.{poa ^tans and mantilna)^ the iield eryngo (eryn'- 
gmrn campestfT)t parsley watet drop- wort (ananthe 
j^mpmelkMes), smooth sea-heaih {frankmAa Lecig), 
and the golden dock {rumex maritifnus) ; all of which 
are to be found, in salt marafhes. 

On sandy shores may be seen the sea-mat weed 
{arundo atenaria), upright sea-lime grass (eb/nms 
arenarius), the sea .lungwort (pulmoiioria maritima), 
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the %tii bind-weed- {cotwohulus soIdanaUa), saltwort 
{Mdseld)t it&Aiii\y {m/ngium fnaritkmm)t prickly 
samphire (ecMnophora spinosa)^ and the tea*lavender 
(^atice limonium), are found on maritime rocks ; and 
the sell pea ipimm morttimtcm) on rocky shdres. . 

About the middle of this month, pilchards {clupea 
fdlchardns) appear, in vast shoals, off the ^Comisb 
tdast.: . • .. ; 

The farmer's labours, in this month, are varioui 
and important. In the southern parts of the island, 
the cdrn harvest commences ; but August is^ gene- 
rally, dedicated to this grateful employment $ though^ 
in some, districts, the work of the sickle is protracted 
tiir September or even October* The hay-harvest in 
the north is generally completed in July. Flax and 
hemp are puued in this month. 
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S£XTILIS was the antient Roman name of this 
tnohth, being the sixth from March. The Emperar 
Augustus changed this name, and gave it his own, 
because in this month Cabsar Augustus took pos* 
session of his first consulship ; celebrated three tri*^ 
umphs; reduced Egypt under the power of the 
Roman people; and put an end to all civil wars. 
^ The Saxons called August am-numat (more rightly 
^Hmi'tmmat), intending thereby the then filling of their 
barnes with corne/ « 

3aematlml)le S^. 

1. — ^JLAMMAS DAY. 

This day, in the Romish Church, is generally 
called SU Peler in the Fetters, in commemoration of 
this apostle's imprisonment. It is probably derived 
from an old Saxoju term, signifying Lo^f'Mani aifi 
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k WM eattomtrjf for th« Snofi^ to ofle^ «n'oUattoh 
^ locres, flNRle of new wheats on this day, it iM 
fint«<fruUi of their ne# com, 

. Though'' thii day wte observed in rimembiuioe 
of ocir Lord's T^ran^gitratian on the Mount, by the 
ftoiotttive Christians^ yet iris but of recent date in 
the Church of Rome ; as it was not instituted by 
Pc^ Galtxtu# trntil the year 1455. 

7.^VAUB OP JBSUS. 

Before the Reforihation, this day was dedicated 
10 J0irli, a woman who bad been donverted to Christ 
Canity by Narcissus, Bishop of Jerosalenii and who 
afterwards soflered martyrdom ; and the hrevisiry wai 
sosDgiiised by Paul V. Afterwards Donatus, who 
became martyr in the time of Julian, for refusiog to 
sacrifice, was substituted in her place. Our refbrm- 
crs devoted it to the Namb ei^ ovit blbssbd Lobd. 

On this day the Jews commemorate the death of 
Aaron the High Priest. 

lO,— SAINT LAWRBNCB. 

St. Lawrence was, by birth, i Spaniatrd, and tiiea* 
sursr o^ the Chutch of Rome, being deacon to Pope 
Sextus, about the year 250. Soon afterwards^ bis 
faiaho|^ was killed by the soldiers of Valerian the 
c u i pe i ui ^ ^roh whom out saint would wiOingly have 
4M. Lawrence refusing to deliver u[l the church^ 
tnatuft, which th^y imagined to be in his custody, 
he was laid ufHrn a gridiron, and broiled over a 
fire : this torture he bore with such incredible pai* 
tience and cheerfulness, that he told his tormentors 
to turn him round, as he was done enough on one 
side. His martyrdom was so highly esteemed, that 
Pulcheria, the empress, erected a temple, to his ho* 
nour, which was afterwards either rebuilt or greatly 
enlarfted by Justinian: In this temple, the gridiron 
on^wnich he died was deposited with great pomp and 
•ohninity ; and, if we may believe St. Gregory; it 
beoamt fatpous for abundanccr of miracles. The 
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cdkbiaUd ftimat of tbt £tcu»»l is .d«4i9Mri tp lliis 
laint. 

12.— PRINCB OF WJILB9 WHV* 

George, Prince of Wales, was bom on the 12th 
of August, 1762 J and married 9n t!t» 8th of April, 
179$, to tlie Piriocess Carolii>ie of Brunswick^ who 
wvis bom on the 17Ui 4^ Ma]r, l7lSi9. He hfi fm 
daughter^ Charlotte Augusta^ born Jatm. 7» i799» 
His Royal Highness was appointed Bmkkt oq |h# 
Sthof February, 1811. 

IS.—AasvMmcw. 

This is fk fefttivial in the Greek $ni lUmph 
Oburjcbes, in honour of the supiposed mimculopii 
ascension of the Virgin Mary jinto hiefii^^*-nQn iMi 
day the Jieutf observe whiit is icalled the ^ach fi¥h 
or Anmversaiy of the destruction of the frst m4 
second Temples. They also jcommemorate tbeJil^iy 
of Bethuliah, mentioned in the Macc^beca ; the sedi* 
(loa of Ben Cosebah under the Empqror A4fiaii | find 
the outrage of Tprnus Rufus the Bomim i^eml, ^vfeA 
plough «p tbeground on which thetTempkhsdftflf^* 

24.— SAiNT BABTHOLOMEI^.* 

The woed Bartholomew means tbs son^pf l^fAmHi 
or TolomsBus/ the Jianeof a £um}y MMOg 4)f AMf 
mentioned by Josephus. He preached the Gospel in 
Armenia, ^ipaveited the Lyoaotvi^ns, and a&^^ards. 
visited India. Some authors assert, that "be was cm* 
cified, like St. Peter, wish his head downwards ; 
others, howeyer, with more probability, say, that 
he WiSa 4ayed jj&i^, ^by order of ^s^j^figef^ t\i^ of 
A/rmepia* 

In tbeyearl662f on this day,t«(othouaaqdjmvvst<H9 
were ejected from their livings, bec^use^^iey :fipvi^ 
not eqmply with the Act of Un'lfor^)ity^ The /anni* 
lY^rsi^ry ^f Bartholomew ,is also memojrat^le ipr t^ 
oruel m^^sacre of the Protestants in FrapGe,jt]^spin,Qti 
ihi^ <^y lA ^e reign of Qharles jIX, Soinecslculate 
th« iiimbqr of flusentbl^ sufieifers at ineiMtn^.Q^l^ at 
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' Hie 24th of August is observed by tl^ Hems as a 
day of humiliation, because the western light of the 
Temple was miraculously extinguished during the 
#eign of Aha2. 

. ® 28. — SAINT AUGUSTINB. > 

^ Augustine was bom at Thagaste, a town in Nu<» 
ftridia, in the year 354. He early applied himself ta 
the study dF polite literature, and becaftne a pro^ 
fessor of philosophy and rhetoric, first at Rome, and 
afterwards at Milan, He next diligently stiidied thiew 
olpgy, in which he was instructed by St. Ambrose, 
with whom he contracted an intimate acquaintance* 
In the year S88, he returned to his native country^' 
and, three years afterwards, was chosen Bishop of 
Hippo; Augustine was a judicious divine, and the 
teost-Yohiminous writer oFall the Fathers. Hedied 
tit 430, at the age of seventyiseven. / ; : - ^ 

' . 29. — JOHN BAPTIST BBHBABSB. 

- This day was formerly denominated Festum CoU 
hcHomB SancH Johannis BapHstiSi or the feast of 
gathering up St. John the Baptist^s relies; but 
afterwards, by corruption, iFV^Itim jDecoZto/ionw, the 
j^tiYal in remembrance of his being beheaded. His 
patiyity is celebiated on the 24ih of June, which see. 

; afettotvomital *ctttrtence0* 

EcUpses. 

J tContinuedfrbmp.dfr*} 

* As total solar eclipses are by no means common; 
we shall give an interesting description of one, by: 
i>r. Stukdey, sent to his friend, the celebrated Dr, 
tdrtiund Halley. 

^According to my promise, I send you what I 
obseVved of the solar eclipse, though I fear it wiH 
Viot be of any great use to you. I was not prepared 
with any instruments for measuring time or the Hke, 
land proposed to myself only to watch all the appear*, 
ances that nature would present to Ihe^ braked eyt^ 



dpon so remarkable an 6cc88ibni and which general 
are ' overlobked^ or btitgrbssly' regarded. X chose, 
for my stauon, a place eklledflarisulon HiH^' two 
lililes eastward firom Amsbiiry, and ftdl ^t firom* 
llW o|)aiing of Stonebed|e avenue, to whifch it^is^asi 
^e^potnt of view. Before me. Ijsty the vast platit 
Inhere that celebrated work stands, and I knew that 
fhe eclipse would appbaif directly over it ; beside, I 
iiad the advantage of* a yeiy extensive prospect every 
way, this bein^ the highest hill hereabouts, ' and 
near^t the middle o| the shadow* FmII west of me, 
and beyond Stonefaenjee, is a pretty copped hill, Hke 
the top of a cone, lifting itself above the bomon ; 
this is Clav Hill, near Warminster, twenty 'mrte$ 
distant, ana near the central line of darkness, which 
must. isome from thence, so that I could have: no- 
tice enough before-hand of its approach/ Abraham 
Stui^iiand Stephen Ewens,' both of this place, and 
sensible, men, were with me. Though it was very^ 
cloudy^ yet now and then *we had gleams of sun-' 
drine, rather more 'than I oould perceive at any 
other. place around, us; These two persons, looking 
through ' smoked gWes, utrbile I was taking some 
bearings of the country with a crrdumfeirentor, both 
<^Onfidentl^ affirmed that the edipv^ was begun/ 
^hfcn,'^by*rhy watch, I foimd it just half, ah Sour 
after five; and accordingly -from thence tlie pro* 
gress of it was visible, and, >cry often, tbthe 
naked eye; the thin clouds dojng the officeVdF 
glasses* From the time of the Sun*s body beiii^ 
half covered, there was. a very conspicuous circoh? 
iris;toundl*the Sun, with perfect, colours^ 'On.al| 
sides we beheld the shepherds hurrying tlveif jBobfc^ 
Into! fold, the darkness coming on; ; for they ekftfc!t-^ 
eii nothing less than a total ecnpse for an hour, and :a( 
Quarter. . . ' *^ 

-,*Wheii the.Sun look^ very sharp, likfe ar t)ew 
Moon, the* sky was pretty; 'cleidr in that spot; bnf, 
sbdn^after, a thick cldud'^coveml it, at which Ikfae- 



Uii^ irij^ vawbedj; tt)e..cop{>e,(Ji bill lKfQri9.n)^Qtj(aie4i 
^iw veiy dj^rhi^tpgfttw w^h, tbe hor^ftii^ on toifi. 
^df^^t^ ^ tq. flie wr^h. and ^louib^ aud lookfti 
^^^. j^^t ^ U 4Ppear^ in tbj^ ea$.t «t ib^ declenjuosi 
qi 4?)^ We ,Iwd j|qaT« lipie tp tdl ten, wb«i.S3liSsr. 
bury jtftBpie^ ^ix ipika off scwthwardj^, bi^caroa voi^ 
bl^l^ S the cqpped bill q}iitelQ9t^and atmo^lfflopo)^ 
V'§bt W^th fuy. c^r«^ c^ne wpan U3i^ At tbis ion 
towt W4 Ib^r sig^jt q£ xW, $upv wbQ&Q.]^^ sonoiig 
t^ clpttd^ wa« hitbpr^gt »wfl5cieotly diatipgjii^Kabi^ 
bttx apyy?, WPt thP Icart U^efT qjf it to bft wund,* lict 
awire tbaft i^ reajly absejjt; xhm.l s»w^, bjf' mk 
w^tch,. tboiu^ wilb 4ifficubyi; ?ipd only bj; bwpoE 
qjwEo^.lkbjt from, the ^ortb^Wqjjfirtqr^, that itii^s af;^j 
bouijs ibjfiAiinfiyc; ipinut«s:; justbefoift tbr». tbe wbalk 
cQYpp^^ o^ U>^ hps^v^s^ ^ni eartb IpoX^d.of a tujii 
P(Wpl^|cion, firpperiy; speaking^ for it w^ai bJafifc wi 
bluie, Qplyop thcj (jMrth. upjorn. tbfi hpTi^on, the Wu© 
WiBvailed; th^r^ W likewspin. the beayeiw, m^Xi^ 
the clpi?d?f. mvcb gr^cn int^rspeirsed^, so that; tbfi^" 
M(bple> appearaopc wai.rejilljf very dreadfwlj^ andjwi 
ainsptpins of «ickenipg;.i\a^ure. \' 

* JSTqw. I perjpE4Feffl u^ipvplved' in. tptal dftknCWl 
W^. paJpablc, aalrnay jiptly^call iti, thoujjh iircaoi^' 
qwickj^y^ I yi^% »ft ift^fnt that I could' pprciciYgJji 
8|/?p4 s^pd fpBl.it:,fa^;it|vexcb ^rop vppn us, apA fjfl^ 
01^. the rigbtr §bpuW«^^;(wfEj loakme w?atward)rlikiiu 
gte«i,t,dark,.maJitje> pr qaverlct of a l?ed, tbrowp aver, 
JH^ ojr Hlfce th^ clrawipg;,of a certain, on that wfltf, 
aod tbe jbQfs^wj^h^if} ipour hand^ wjereverv iensi*! 
bJe pfcil^i^iwj.qr^^filed ^9*e to ys, *tarrting wim-g?^aif 
^wrpfw. ^^,??)i^cji.^ J. cpirfd s^e qf tbt mw'vfaQc^ 
^b^.fiood:by,ff»frfl?^ a bwribte a&pcA, At.tbiJS^ io^* 
%taot. I ioQJ^fS , ,?f 9ijpd U5fi| . not , withput . ^^clamaitwift 
9f;f^^^at^opu .^^d cpuld diw5em.cQl,om:^itt tbei.Kcn* 
Hens^ but the earth had lost its btije, and'was vi^bQlt}; 
^apk.;. ijp^ spm^ tiipA ai*Q9g..the.QlQp4s fl^?f^;^^»^ 
W^ble irtrealf^. of, yay;s,^ ,tpi^jg to the plape pf^ t)^ 
§ilD ^ ^i^ift centn^. but,, iwoiqaial^lx aft^j>^4bft 



«irhdk^^pHiMbM^^iui«ti md *y #te evsAn^AMk. 
^ aH ^EKttgft t ' «v«t (Mwoisb my )if^ or tttft by fiM- 
"gfttiiiidii ti^Mji 4t wi»^i^^ the ttiQtft imnomdoyftw 

1 tc^d Ml) 4& }fli« toMi^ #ii& atiy drgfiivQfrtcm in Ale 
horizon l^t^rt^^h tM^eft Ml «Mhy ftf ft gi»dd 

iflff k^NimAAtf %ifei^i*MeMb ii8|tior«iMeetluig)mifid «^ 
tMril oil. ( ttitocftf ^flWlf wand «tveltil tififes ^itiHHg 

fmn "tlsre^^dft oil b«t& ^tfes^ ttat is^ Cb flK iMlMi 

tliifg Ma^i Mi« to«i^«i^ filt^tf Jlh«| liM«tiid;)igkt) «#r 
Ite Atfkti^^ 8il^« 4iiftig eifet m- like it t^mm^ 

«MAe llMi emttd df ^a lighter ttotoftf $ 8<> ChA lUb 
^p^ tdjgUA Kif^i^tYm litlh ^lien M « Waiok Kn^ itid 
I lcM# iiMm veiy ^iftiMedy by «h«h' rfiMfie s^r {>rdflkr; 
mAy mmiitmdil «aw j^rfeccly, thst fti^ iiitM^d ^ 
4^^ail44d«rkfi«89 4a ltl64i<»riMn UiAs 4teM^«ti MiN 
lliilal Hitt' iHtii Sil« Aim'^i HS] ; iMlt, i^uiiywawly It 
Wfti ttlbfb 4Mkjft»it«. i do IIM iMm th^t ih« i^M^ 
^ tWe MlaAeHt i>ftMe4 «0ffif>^A llid#e MHt» ^bic^ WiNte 
Ink TINiv* «lifes<^i«Wht M^m «»> 4iut 16 hi/tl coM 

.WifW <sf it 4i t)^ :-^bD «leratibii ef ^MfAd I 
miS ^l^m ^v«' me «n «pj^nuniiy tif seeing ^ 
9i|bt'«r lliftMalHsM %tymd Od Aadow ( ti^erctoe- 
k«i, «ili ♦e^gi^ <tf Ngbt tookei of 4 dead, yeltowMi^ 
«id jgweitte h ^Umt^y i% wte troad^r id the AOfUi 
lltift ipvik) %ttt Yh^ s^ilfkerti «rei inf m ismity ootow. 
JIl4 %Me time, bdMnd «8^ eH eMOMrd^ lowttfd Lom- 
4tiH it Ha^ dark led> wlme, ivAiemms 1 oeuld «fc 
tlie Mlfe be]^)nd Aftddi^«iv ^^ Mie iMemosi m& ^ 
the shadow was past thitber ; sVlihat flhe «i4i'o)e bofi*^ 
M« WM «Mr d(iid«d iim foOT {»aer« tff uMeqibri bolk, 
Hfld degl^eftoniglbtttld datk ; Ml pM ie 4i6 t»(Aldb- 
tMstteOftdeft iiiid Ma«kiil^ t« ftMswch^'Wlttt DgbteiBt 
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.And lonjee^l. All tbt cbtoge I could perceive during 

the totaltty was^ that the horizon^ by degreet^ drew 

into two parts, light and dark ; the northern heml* 

aphere growing still longer, lighter, and brQader; 

and the two opposite dark parts uniting into onctaod 

swallowing up the southern enlightened part. i 

< As, at the beginning, the shade came feelingly 

upon op^ht shoulders, so. now the light from the 

north, miere it opened as it were» though I cpttl4 

discern no defined lidit or shade upon the earth that 

way, which I earnestly watched for, jet it was ma^ 

nife^ by degrees, and with oscillations, going back 

a Kttle, imd quickl]^ advancing further, till, aflengtb^ 

ufHin the. firit lucid point appearin^ln the heavenly 

wbel^ the Sun was, I could distinguish pretty plainly 

a rim of light nmning alongside of us a good white 

together, or tWeeping by at our elbows from west/ to 

east : just then, bavmg good reason to suppose'the 

totali^ tuded with, us, I looked on my .watcb>, and 

found it to be full three, minutes and a half more. 

Now the hilltops-changed thdr black into bitm 

again, and I could distinguish a horison where the 

centre of darknesf was before : the inen cried out 

they saw the capped hill again^. which they bad 

eagerly looked for ; : but still 4t continued dar^tof the 

jsouth-east, yet I cannot say that ever : the Kori^W 

that way was undistingisbhable. . Immediatelv, we 

Jieard the larks chirping and singing very Imsklyi foar 

joy.of the^reMored luminary, after alljhings had 

tbmi hushed* into a most profound and ttniversal si* 

Jence. The heavens and earth now appeared e^qsctly 

Jike morning before Sun^rise, of ^.a, greyish. caat^ 

■but rather more. blue interspersed; and the f earthy 

JO far as the verge of the bill reached, was of a dark 

greener russet colour/: . 

, ^^ As soon as the Sun emerged, the dpuds grew 
thicker, and the li^t was very little amended for a 
minute or more^ like a cloudy mgrning slowly adr 
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nutdm^ -^ll^r #)P# (h^ ouddk of tb0 4»l»Kl^j iod 
sooR after the emerBion of the Sun, f/e «aw V«alll 
)reffjr plainly, but no other star. Salisbury steeple 
ftp#«ppM%dv Th««toiufai Aei^ reiMVed>#& that 
mtt coliid uke no jlccoum of it afteritP^Vd ; hiii, in 
ihe eveningjlt lightened very much. ^^ t hasted home 
to write this, letter,, and the iqopressiMiH^astfo vifid 
Ilp4n my mind, that I am sure I oottM, fblr Mftie 
m^ after, have wrote the same accoi)tii df it, atnd 
f tr^ p)r<cui|ly» After svppetf I made » drawing of 
i( uom my^miipnalipn, upouL l^e^ain^ pf|)er I bad 
taken a priMpect (^f, the. country befort. : . 

^ I must confess to you, that I vnia {l believb) tha 
oaly peMM iia£n||aad tt^is rcgroHecl ool ttae alMdi* 
nessof the day, which added so muck to the solei^lbkjr 
of the sight, a^d yibiA inc(|mp2Hrabhr OMeeckd^ in 
iBy approhaaaipBy thai of iyit^^ wbicE I saw very 
fierftcrily from ithe top of JBostoa st^pi«^ in LiAeolii«> 
ahif^f where lhc> air wfbs very dear | Biit.4h<^iiVghl pf 
this was ttme oopplote ind dreaitful : . tbfre^ iadeed> 
I s^w botb^ides of Ihe shadow como from a great 
'distance, and pass beyond us to a great distance; 
bat this ecli^e bad much more of variety and majestic 
terror; so tbat t cannot :bttt. felicitate myself upon 
the opportuaUy of seeing these -t#o rar« Occidents 
of aatiAve in so dlfierem a manner ; yet I sbonld 
willingly have lost this pleasure for yoiwr more valu* 
able advaitaf^ of perfecting the noble theory of the 
celestial bodies,, which} )mi |ime^ you gave the 
woi4d sd nice a oaleulation of; and wish the sky 
bad now as araeh £ftvoiired us fop an. addition to 
yourbonour anif great skill, which I doubt not to 
be as exact in this as before.* 

Table of Ch^ Sarins RWiigandl^etfiftge^dfy lOih Day: 

h, m. h, n. 

TUesltf^y . 1st, 9oh f'ti^ 4 id SaitikltA 7 42 

Thursday 31st, - -* •* & U ••-•/& 49 
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Table of the Equation of Time^ for eirery 5th Day. 
[See JaDuary.] 

Tuesday Ist^ to the time shown on the dial cmU 5 59 

Sunday, 6th, - - - . - - 5 3? 

' Friday, 11th, - - ^ - - 5 6 

Wednesday 16tb| .... 4 S 

Monday Slst^ • - • - - 3 S 

Saturday dGthf • • • - -146 

ITiuraday Slst, ^ - - ... - 20 

The Son enters the si^n Vii^o on the 24th| at IS 
m.'past 2 in the momtilg. The Moon and planet 
Maia are in conjunction at 56 m* past 3 in the 
nidrnine of the 25th. 

The Herschel planet wiU appear stattoliaiy on tlie 
11th. . .:,- ....... f.. .-• 

The new Kfoon will occur on the Sth, at 57 m. 
{)as( 6 o'clock in the morning. She enters h^ first 
quarter on the llth^ at \3m.: p^t 1 1 at nieht ; is 
fiili on the ISth^^t II m. past midnight^ and enters 
her last quarter at 22 m. past 10 on the 27th. 

The Moon may be seen oh the meridian on the 

' , 16tb, at 43 lb. past V in the evening. 
' 17th - - S3 - - - - 10 - . - evening. ' 

18cb --20---- ll,»-- evening. , . 

19tb -.-j5»-.. 18--* evening. . ; 

There are no eclipses of Jupiter's first satellite vi* 
sible this month. ^ ^ > ;• 

' Mercury's greatest elongation U on the lOtb^ and 
that of Venus isoft the Ist. * Saturn is in oppositiori 
at 6 o'clock on the morning of the 2d. * Tlie Hers* 
bhel is in its quadrature on the 27$j 3t 4 in the 
morning. ; 

HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 

[Contipaed from p. £33.] - 

Of the great discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton we 
save an, account in pp» 230-233. It must» however^ 
be observed, that previously to the exertions of our 
great English philosopher; a foundation for the tnie 



Ifaeorv had been prepared by the sa^acif^ knd iitdus* 
try of Kepler, who had ascertained certain important ' 
-fiicts retpectine the oi'btts of the planets. These he 
had with vast Titbour and ingenuity deduced from th^ 
observations of Tycho Brah^. They are three in 
number, are commonly known by the-nam« of 
Kepler's Laws, and are expressed in the form of 
propositions, as follow : 

I. All the planets inc^ve round the Sun in such a 
manner, that a line- supposed to be drawn from the 
planet to the Sun,' which is called the radius vector, 
describeSj or • passes ' over, ^ual' areas in e^ual 
4imes. ' 

II; Each planet, in its annual journey, describe 
-an ellipse, having the Sun ii> one of its foci. 
•'III. The souares'of the i)eriodic times' of the 
planets have tne^ same proportion to one another, a)( 
the cubes of their mean distances from the Sun. • 

These laws were originally framed from- a most 
^^aborious and careful examination of th^ actual 
motions of the primary planets known in the days 
of :Kepler: they- have, -howfevcr, been found to 
apply equally to the orbits of the planets discovered 
^ince that period, tas well as to" those of the satellites 
k>f .all the plaiiets, and of nearly one hundred cbmeta 
•which have been accurately observed. 1 * . 

An&ong the contemporariea of Sir Isaac Newtoit^ 
>were several astroiVomers, who have full claim (ipofi 
Hhe remembrance of posterity. James Philip Maraldi^ 
who was born at Nice in 1665, was employed under 
fCassini, in constructing the great meridian through 
^France, and left behind him a valuable cataloguV^if 
•fixed stars;- he likewise determined the retrbgradie 
motion of Jupiter's nodes : he discovered the varia« 
^ion in the inclination of the orbits of Jupiter's sa- 
tellites, and corrected the theory of Mars. 
c. > Mr. Pound aseertaihed that the equatorial was 
to th^ polar . diameter of Jupiter as 1 3 to 1 2 : he 
calculated new tables'-for Gompuljog the eclipses of 
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Tb« €eleb»l«d Df» HaJUy, who w«» we ©f N»ww 
4mi*» f^DHt etfHilenl oeitfccrti(ioi»mSf 0oa£icr^ arnnf 
itiforttot obK§aC|ons M (he AoieQce of Mtronoay* 
Whon be w'jis 0nljr eigbleeA y«flc» of «ge, be pwU- 
liwhfd « £«k»imlricftl method of fiadifig tfio ifibeHB 
and cxcentricily of the planetary of bite, and io tbe 
lonowingyAr be we&t Ui St« Helena^ ttf inatie a 
oitalosile of. the fixed stars in the souUlerii bfHnU 
^hare^ iWing bk abode in Su Helffiap; ha observe 
la Itansifi of Mercbryy aqd^ in ih« eoturse of ^ba ob- 
servation, it occurred to him that the Suh^s p^aJkx 
imigbt be as€#rtaiti^ by the traOsil of Venusover his 
disk, and be pointed out tho method by. ineans of 
ivbidh tbi# imporem* pf^bteaa wis to be 'nwwti- 
gatodi 

f ht right of tile faaaMHi» cobi^ in I68O9 which he 
oMaioedtn hitt road fnMa Calais to Paritf, g^veoc- 
Msion 4a hi» theory taspNsatidg (be orbits of tjptttk 
wandering boc^ by whicb be was cnaUed to pra* 
diet the return of Iha cotnet in Il&9^ Io the year 
*)601i he poWisbed t^lea of.the conjunotiosts of 
Mf^outy and Vanm wkb the Sim^, aod he ahorwardf 
.direated bil ahi^f al^otioti to the lupar theory^ l/pop 
tbe death of Flam»tead^ in 1719^ Dr. ^all^ stfceeedo^I 
^to tba OfEee of aslronoteier-royMi and in the same 
'year be:fl«bUAed bis tables 0^ tho Sun, , Alpon^ aod 
,pUiieCa« Though b^ was l^ow in the 64th year of bis 
lagr^ this, illkdtfatigable astrooomc^ aontiaDied to ob- 
rfanre the Moon's transit for eighteea yeara Joi^ey^ 
.and Bode mtmy hundred observations which eaablcid 
1^ to Gorret}t bU tbeory of the Moon. Upon *tbe 
death of Dff9 Hall&y^ in 1742| be was sutceaded by 
.Mr« Bv^^ in th4. royal observatoryi to whom Une 
are indebted {^ two of the most beautiful discoveries 
jof wMeb sot^Doe ba» to boast. While endeavouring 
.. to determine the piM^^lait of the fixed stars, he dia* 
.oover^ the supposed ab^rrati9h of Uiese bodie$» 



which arises from the motioa of Hght combined with 
the motion of the Earth in its orbit* In the yttix 1 745^ 
he was led, by observation, to the discovery of the 
mutation of the Earth's axis, a phenomenon which he 
ascribed to the action of the Moon upon the{)rotu* 
b^srantequatorialparts oftheten^trial spheroid* i CNr« 
Bradley constructed, iVom his own observations, new 
tables of Jupiter^ satellites. He fixed, with a won* 
derful degree of precision, both the quantity and the 
laws of atmospherical refractions, and gave a^method 
of con^putin^ the corrections which are necessa^ 
frcmi a variation^ in the temperature and pressure of 
tbeattnosphere. i v . . ... ^ ., ,.> .. * 

'^ftwas about- this period^ that France ^Noduced. a 

' iMtmber of excellent astronomers^ dislin^oished chiefly 

' by the variety and importance of their observations. 

In 1751, M. de la Caille undertook a voyage to the 

Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose or pmecting 

the ciitaiogue of stars in thk souuiem braiispbere^ 

which had been b^un by Dr. Hidley* After the 

most streniioufr exertions, he returned to Europe 

'With a catalogue of nearly 10,000 st^s, compre*. 

bended between the southmi pole apd the tiofne of 

Capricorn. The places of 194Z stars werc^calcu* 

lated, from his observations, and published in 1763 

ia his CJalum , AHstrdle SieU^fcnm., In addition ti> 

'th^ labours. La Caille computed new tables of the 

Son, containing equations for the attraction of Jajn* 

ter and Venua; he niade observations on the parallaii 

of Mars and Venus, on atmospherical refractioot - 

and: on the length of pendulums ; and, during his 

MLy at the Cape of Good Hope, he meanired a degree 

«of thte meridian. 

^ John James Cassini, Bouguer, Condamine, and 
Maupertuis, were contemporaties with La CsuUe* 
Of these, thefirst publiahed a treatise on astronomy, 
with tables founded on the observations of his father. 
Bouguer wrote^ a valuable work on the /figure of 
-the Earth, and, in conjunction with Condamipe, be 
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.(Meiiim iu Pttn^ UndlbcvBC fttfe tte £«t fhikiio- 

itlOKlionfof ow^mtlKim py '^elisTBimiBg. IbeikAeotion 
of the pliMttb-liM 4>pciAu6«d hy iht, attrtetlqiQ ^f 
.Chinibonito. liwpcaMiB was «t ihe bmA «f ike 
'£»a«di ailfiMilniiera who ^ndferiaek 4. jptttin^ to 
I^qibnd to iticamiF4: iadiaft««rlbfrly rt|giMi#4fd€* 
gred of tbe BKBidiaD. . 

Oanttmg tboK.tmprmrcmeliti. wiwoh m^nmomly 

hm tccsim* abiat the dajpt of Newton^ by lbs fai^r 

.^amhfms ^ ^n^mfy ohamc that, the oefebMed Tdms 

Mayer^ of Gottingen^ who had diceeleiil luf wh4le 

jltoTHion <o ahe %iyi<weiwii< of ifce aebir and lunar 

"tableau ^a a y ta d a mbw a«t fioModed oo aoIui^aBs 

.giocai iby IhSbb^ and oaiieMly cbrteeted by « Bilmbtf 

ctf hit o«ro aiacilmte t^basrvatioaai ThM tiUt« gate 

ehe idDgilode of the Mooti.wiiUn du^ taeeeaAi. 

wcoaliMml to render those isAAcs mote ottiHt 



« ilia ^ e r coali— ad to render those tabks mote ipeffi»ct 

dUiMideatb^ arheall4 kft behiikl hiAi a |cotii|^ate 

Oct of sokrottd luoar Isiblai^ for which the Board of 

'Lawjkudo fKsewitd tiit widotv wtfth the audi of 

i£3060^ brin£ part of the toward Khai waa oOsatd fitr 

Iha diaeooeiy of loogitiide. Ik addhion to theie 

.labouDf^ Mqrer eotiatructed.aa oedoratfl aa^gmiki 

<998 &dtd . 8t*s ;, be otoetved i3» fHPopar loMioob of 

uabraral of lyieae bodiea s oodbeideliQeitedaneitodkiit 

'm9^ U the JiCaDB'a diilc^ fioea Mwrnlmt of obsccift«* 

rtkon on abo longilmda and bitiMde of Ui^ kiaar 

rapota« 

r D'AiomhM is odebrallcd jfdf Us afdotion of ake 
ftobkai: M t| no ttpg the iHteteaabU of «hd e^uHDOzco^ 
of which we shall speak more at. large heiatfltnr. 
£«lert«Miclodi6d fiom certaUi iov^atigaltoiU tllolthe 
sMfUalkifcs tif JufMior and Satttrn^ whic&wwreoM- 
eSidcnUe^ were all periodical t and tntfteaaad^ dhti- 
MAad, And vaobhtd, after inlervaU of a certaio iliiaa- 
berof dbySij By a oompaiisoffi with aclual obaorVi- 
liQiia> Mt. JOoyor^ of Goti^oeen^ obtMoad a com* 



^Ui Qopfimmtion of Eulec's tbocmticid resuks; 
henpc it W9S inferred that the radkis of th« JBa^h. w^ 
ctifttiirbQd in a similar way by tba motioo of i^jpH/eih 
Venusj and the Moon, ^nd the Aoadem)^ ai Scienpoik 
ofierfid their pri:9e9 in 1756, foii the "beat. ibeor)(Qii[ 
the subject. Euler carried away the pme^ an^ eiytfip* 
Uiahed a fi^nera^ thQQr](r of tih« action. o£ two i^^aof^ti 
ugbn ,GBm another. 1% appeared frpoi these ipifestifl^ 
tioQ^i/tbat the change in ihaobliqui^ ofU^f ecUjgtu^ 
W9^ qwii^^ta the <Kcuon^ of th^ at|ier planeUrUBoo^tbi^ 
'Eaxth^ and Jlidec demoaiifatedy t}iat ^>4#;^^''>f>g 
amounting to 5A" i«k a centui^^r waa. periodicals «» 
altsi^tely increi(aed'^^dii2wid)fd w oMtew B^taodifi 
oflinequal length. . . ., 

aeon «fl Ihemcniioi; tremble akr tbc sbi^i 
Andi jinperoeived^ ubfbHls tbe apMuilm i^f,;, 
Before the ri()eoed field tbe xv^fpn 9tiiM . 
Lifiiran^. — 

J^HB powerfiiil' infloenqe of the eolar raye now cofir 
irlbutee to. ripen the various sorts of gratn^ ia4H^fi^/ 
benevolently givej^ £Qx.;.tHe.iQfld of nw^anrtcati^ 
Une weather Uvervrdesirable']! tru^t tbe prineifial raar^i 
of the farmer's wealth may be safel]^ housed ; for sua*' 
den stormv beat down the nearly ripe com, and ma- 
terially injjare ih The time of comtnencih^tSie har- 
vest varies, greatly in different djjstriqta.. JUiai usually 
begun itt the aoiitiieiin andmidlatod panUs? a&lhe king, 
dom low«pdB> th« end of July^ bnt pf inelpril^ at the 
beghmihg of this month ; in the northern' dlnricto of 
S<£jf;Und^itbci )ian^s^ doeih not eommeMe mMil tt»e 
^at^of aMQi>d* wfel|^in>Sepimnbw |i ai¥l< itiis4iii^4Mie|](; 
tluUi, in these, parts of Sn^eadvU i^&Miabed*»^iwii|«r 
tbeviQsiitfavGmable «t(u^tioni> befim Ibeiwd of Qcr>: 
tQber:i.aQd> noti u^^fteqiiemly lUui U«Mr ia pMwot^ 
tdltbe mid^r<rf Moyfimben. 



252- THB KATUBALIST's DiAftir . 

About the 1 1th of August, the jw^n ^al&iarc' 
tied J - migrates. Pricstholmc, or Puffin s J^land^ 
about three quarters of a mite fix>m the Isle of Ah- 
glesea^ abounds with these birds ; and their flocks, 
TOT multitude, may be compared to swarms of bees. — 
/See t. T.for 1814, pp. 215, 216.^ 
' About the middle of Aemonthy the Mo{/t disap- 
pears, and probabl;^ migrates . to more southern' re- 
gions. Roioks begm to roost in their nest trees, jmd 
young broods of goldfinches (O^jftlla cordiieSif ap- 
pcjtf; lapwings (trir^ vaneUusJ and linnets <3Wi- 
g^Unotd) congregate; the nuthatch chatters; and, 
towards the end of the month, the redbreast is ag^in 
heard. ^ * . - ' 

At the beginning of the month* melilot (tr^otium 
^dhalej, rue (rutagraveolens), the water parsnep 

gcare), water mint (mentha aquatica), -the orpine («£- 
dum telephium)y and the gentiana amareila, have 
their flowers full blown. Tl\e purple blossoms of the 
meadow saffron (colcfdcum autummle) .. iiow adorn 
the low moist lands* The number of plants in flow^* 
towever, is great!/ lessened in this month) those 
vrhjch bloomed in the former months running fast to 
scedi But the scarcity of flowers is amply repaid by 
an abundance of fruits of various, kinds and hues i^' 

Tbem^lyp/ttm . 
Hangs purpline, or displays an unber.hue ; 
The luscious 7^9 the tempting pear, 'tlie vine. 
Perchance, that in tfie noontide ey<e of light 
*/ Basks glad in rich festoons. Th^ dbwn;y peack' 

. BlushiMlikeyottthfuUbet^ks; thcMCCfartiiefull : 
't^ * i9^>vishjuice,— . »iJ>LAW.. 

'^ Heatha and commons are now in all their beauty ; 
thcflowersof ihe various species of heath (mcd) co- 
vfering them with a fine purple Hue. Ferns also begin 
to flower, the commonest sorj* of which is the fern 
or brakes; (pahfpddkm fiKx-nm) ; but- the female 
(picrfe d^utftna) is the most beautiful |>laht. ' • - - ^ 
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Iiiseetsi still continue to svrarm; they sppft ip^the 
sun from flower to flowejr^ from fruit tp ,&:uitf w4 
subsist' tfaemselves \ipon the superfluities pf nattu'e* 

ffies abound in .thV windows ; the apis mBfoic^HZf, 
or Solitary be^ and the white moth (pAaZ^na pacta), 
ajre observed. The ptiqus pecUpipprnis aA»P makeS; 
Us* a|)pearance in this month. The Ji^rvie.of. this., 
ioseet are very destrtietive to; wooden furnitures boringi 
holes; in; ta^^^ chairs^ bed-j^ostfe Sec. ^ — th/ey 9iiX^ 
much inclined to deposit^ their egg# /a \>eeci^heni^^, 
this ii|rpod IS less iit foiP thq mapjui^aliafe o^ dofliestio 
utensils.; ;* _ ...;-* 

Ithe^coinmoh glpW-worqi may be seen in abund-< 
anfe> m tb^ nKmth of Augustj when jhe. earth Is 
almost as thickly spangled witl^ them, as the cope of 
6eav|en is wit^! stars. The glowriworm^i likje the 
crkJcet,;tad}^rCOw^ smd; many othei^ inj^ects^ BOia^es but 
little u^e of its wln^s; for they are ^ddpm seenoniipy 
siuiation' raOre .ekvatfed thai) (be si^pmit c^ ao^rleyrr 
ear^ or a' stunted /urze-Uisb., It^is» tbepefofejr^iiK;,^ 
ivhat difficult to;accpant fqr , the error committed by 
'fhdmso% in' his enchanting poem^r ^hePQ b^ der 
scribes th^f ow- worai a^ \ lighting; its gptj^, <^h. ^ery 
hedge.* The glow-worm is generSly fo«i^ op banks 
jmder rhedges^ and ^omeumes ix| the interstioep of 
rugged elni-rootSji and the K>und,4tions of boildinga. . 
Iac kitpmous appeafanoQ of the glow^i^prm ba^ 
vcaused It to t^ttract the notice of most of oifr rural 
poets, and 111' of thenlk, except Thomson, haye co^sir 
4ered it dfi a 'crawling, repti^, jm inh^i^tfuit pf the 
lierbagei. Tti tKe thiid of ;Afqpre^s Fabler for the 
f en^ Sex;, f l^e ISIigbtii^le axul Glow-wofhr'^ the 
lauthpr miake^. Ihe squgst^r previously to devouring 
'.the boating insect, ^dress \,t thus ; 

Deluded fo6l| with i^de elate,. 

Know *tis thy beauty, brings thV fate': 
'Ems diB^n)^,M'6ng'tli6a mi^ifsV have 

Pri(le,.409|iorlilM^de^c8idtdsaoiini9, i 

.. .yUulbealify.wcedMwboms^aitoras. 



254 THE NATOaALIST's mART. 

Some of the most splendid butterflies seen in this 
month are^ the papiKo Machaon, commonty known 
as the swallow-tailed butterfly^ of a beautifal yd- 
lowy with black spots or patches 'along the upper 
edge of the superior wings : all the wings are bor- 
dered with a deep edging of blacky decorated by a 
double row of crescent-shaped spots^ of which the 
upper row is blue, and the lower yellow. The 
under wings are tuled, and are markeq at the inner 
ansle or tip with a round red spot^ bordered with blue 
and black. Three others are particularly worthy of 
notice : (1) The peacock butterfly {Papilio lo), of an 
orange brown colour, with black bars intersected by 
spaces of yellow j (2) the admirable butterfly fVa* 
pilio Jtalmta), of the most intense velvet blact; 
colour, with a rich carmine-coloured bar across the 
upper wings, which are spotted towards the tips*wrth 
white I and (3) The papiUo papMa, an highly elegant 
insect of a fine orange chesnut colour above, with 
numerous black spots and bars : it is usually found 
in the neighbourhood of woods. To these may bq 
added, the black-eyed marble butterfly (papUio ^e- 
'mele), and the small golden black spotted butterfly 
(papiUo phUeasy 

The southern counties of England, particularly 
Surrey and Kent, now yield their valuable produce of 
hops in this month. The common hop Qmmha 
lupahs) is propagated either by nursery plants^ or by 
cuttings. 

Towards the end of the month, the wild orach 
{ckenopodium album), the wild clary {sahiaverbft^ 
naca)f the ^sweet gale (rnynca gale), the golden rod 
(senecio paliidosui), the milk-thistle (cordati^ tttori- 
anus), and ladies traces {ophrys spiraUs), have their 
flowers in full bloom. 

Several maritime plants flower this mouth ; — glass- 
wor^ {salicomia herbacea), and grass-wrack (zostera 
manna), on . sea coasts ; the Bamphire {crithmum 
maritimumj, and the asparagus afficinaUs, among 
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rockg. On Simdy ^kore^ may be seen the sea campion 
or catch<fly (rilene mantima), sea BfUTgt( euphorbia 
pqralia), and lavender cotton {sanioUna maritimd). 
On iea shores are found the sea-stock {cheiranthus 
sinmtus), and sea wormwood {artefmsia marUima). 



SEPTEMBER is composed of sq^tem, seven/and the 
lerminattoa ber, like Us in Jpruis, QmnHlis^ Sex- 
aiis. This rule will also apply to the three following 
nfonths^ Octo-ber> Novem-ber^ Decem-ber. Our 
Saxon ancestors called it Gerstrmonat, ^ for that bar- 
ley which that moneth commonly yeelded^ was an* 
tiently. called gerst/ 

1. — SAINT 6ILBS. 

GiLBs, or jSgidius^ was bom at Athens^ but after 
.he had disposed of his patrimony in charitable uses^ 
came to France in the year 715« He lived two years 
with Ciaesarius, Bishop of Arles^ and afterwards re- 
tired into solitude. Charles Martel^ when hunting) 
^und him in his hermit's cell^ and^ pleased with hw 
tmofiected piety and sanctitv of manners^ erected an 
abbey for him at Nismes^ oi which he was constitut- 
ed abbot. He died in the year 795. 

2. — LONDON BURNT* 

The fire bf London broke out on Sunday mornings 
September 26, 1666^ O.S* ; and being impelled by 
atrong winds^ raged with irresistible fury^ nearly four 
days and nights ; nor was it entirely mastered till the 
fifth morning after it began* This most destructive 
conflagration commenced at the house of one Farry- 
ner^ a baker^ in Pudding-lane^ near [New] Fish«street 
JEiillj and within ten Souses of Tbames*street^ into 



fif the eMdgqom 1>uiMihg9 beitig ^ ti^ber^ latb^ 
.^d flisttir^ nd «he iftdiote iiel^M^idtttbood panting 
Jitde ebft tbtn dote}^ eonfiiiM pasftajges aiid xianp^ 
ailfys. ^Fhe fife 4|t^kly^ ipread> a&d fme W to be 
conquered by any human means. 

The immense » |Mupity d eirtfwwl in this dreadful 
time cannot be estimated at less than ten tnHUons ster- 
ling. Amid alt Ibe coition and m«]M^ied dangers 
that arose from the fire^it does not apjiedr that more 
tbate SIX penpos lost itfaebr tires. Calamiibous as JiSiere 
^lie iijistttriMtt qoQsequence* of ^tiiis dieadful Am^ ks 
-remoiis 4B^ui$ imft pccfv^ an in toledaUe blessiilg %o 
saksequent genehitipnt. To diis cbofi^atidil mtf^ 
•he attributed the mmp\eto destiractba of the puk^Pva^ 
-^iebt^^tbe year before iocdy^ swept ^ 68^M jpe^^ 
sons ! ! To this tremendous fire we owe most dr ^r 
grand public structures — the regularity and beauty 
of our streets-^9ad^ ^^Uy, tbe gK^ salubrity and 
extreme cleaidiness of a large pairt of the city of 
London. 

7--<-fiAI»T SliN3R0HUS. 

. iiunerchi»5 >oar Eiroitius^ was bishop crfF Oileaii^ 
rSAA' ppesent ist die'obunail of Valentia^ A. D. S7i^ 
The circumslaiices ctf his eleotibn to tfaia uie wefe 
.cpasixisred as nuntcidaus, and' principaUy asoribcd 15 
« doE?e^ which flighted upon his head in oondequsncle 
of the prayersjof ^ electors* Other won^etlui ^GfaeCs 
of his own ptaytraaiie aittiibaied to him j such m e»» 
tinguishing fire in Ae city almost instantaheotHstyi 
finding a large pot of ^gold, wfaioh hAd lon^ Iain con- 
laealod tmdef die minsof a cfaurcif^ aal wfaicb proved 
aeariy nAcirat to defrny the exptosei of rebti^d** 
ing it; die eonversioii of 7000 infidels in the spaee 
of: thiee 4av8 only ; and^ lastly^ foretelling not ociiy 
<he tkne of his own deaths tot noimnating a sueeesaor 
im. the person of Aviaiiui. 

B.-^NATIV2TT OF THS flR«lN MART* 

A concert of aiigds ba^rtng been heard in the aar 
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M> VQlfiianise this important events the festival waa 
appointed by Pope Servius about the year 695« 
InQOoeiit IV honoured this feast with an octave in 
1244, and Gregory XI^ about the year 1370^ with a 
vigil. 

14.— HOLT CROSS. 

This festival was first observed in the year 615^ on 
.the following pccasion : . Cosrots^ Kine of Persiay 
having plundered Jerusalem^ carried away large pieces 
of the cip^s whiph had been left there by the Empress 
Helena. Heraclius^ the einperor^ soon afterwards 
cngpieed and defeated himj-and recovered the cross: 
but bringing it back in triumph to Jerusalem^ he 
found the gates shut against him^ and heard a voice 
from heaven saybg, tl^t the ISng of Kings did not 
enter into that city in so stately a manner, but meek 
4001(1 lawb/f and rtding upon an ass* The emperor 
then immediately dismounted from his horse^ and 
.walked through the city barefooted^ carrying the 
cross him$elf« The hoh-rood, or cross, when per' 
feqtly made, had not only the ima^e of our Saviour 
extended upon it, but the figures ot the Virgin Mary 
;aad St* John, one on each side; in allusion to John 
xix, 26, — ^ Christ on the cross saw his mother, and the 
discq^le whom he loved^ standing by.* 

ly^-^SAINT LAMBBRT. 

I^ambert was Bishop of Utrecht, in the time of 
King Pepin I ; but, reproving the king's grandson 
for bis irregularities, he was cruelly murdered at the 
instigation of an abandoned woman* Being canon* 
ized, he obtained, at firsts only a simple commemo- 
ration in the calendar ; but Robert, Bishop of Leeds, 
in a general chapter of the Cistercian order, pro* 
cured a solemn feast to his honour in the church in^ 
1240. 

21. — SAINT MATTHBW. 

In the ^ear 64 or 65 Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew, which was afterwards translated into Greek. 

y 2 



%56 ilBUAMlSU Bii-n 

After many Uboui^ and niiracl««5 ht «IcMd his life flk 
Nadabar in Ethiopia^ probably by mariyrdon. 

The Jews dbserve this day as a kind of fesfi^ali <^ 
account of the deatti of the Spies thai bn^u^ aa evfl 
report of the Holy Land ; the history of which is to ht 
found in Numbers xiii; 

22. — COKONATION Of KHIO QfiORCT 111. 

His present Majesty was crowned (m 4he 22d of 
September, 1761. The form of the oath, and the 
manner of taking it^ maybe seen in T.T. for liS14> 
p. 228-280. 
26.--^u> HOLY iiooB. See hol¥ oftoss^ p. 857* 

36.-^SAINT ^T^RIAN. 

He was an African by Urtb^ ef a good family and 
well educated. Before his eenVersiori he tavght rfa^ 
tone y but by the persuasion of (?aeciliusj a priest^ hb 
became a Cbristtah. He gave all his pitoperty to tte 
poor^ and was elected IHshop of Carthage, A.D. 
248. He beliaved with great courage and resolutioti 
in the Deeian perdeeution, and openly invited tte 
people to constancy and perseverance : ibis oonduct 
so enraged the Pagans, that he soon fell a victim lb 
their fury, and Suffered martyrdoni Under ValenaiAss 
and GalRenus, in 258. ' 

^9.— ^SAIHT MIOHABL. \ ^ 

Saint Michael was an aithangel who presided over 
the Jewish nation, and had an army of a^geU tinder 
'hi3 command and conduct ; he fought also with the 
Dragon or Satan, and his angels ; and conteliding 
with the Devil, he disputed about the body of fifOsea. 
See Rev. xii, 7 $ Jude 9. This - festival has be^ 
kept with great solemnity ever binee the sixth eoitury. 
' There is an old custbrn still in uSe^ of htvltig a 
roast goose for dinner on Miefaaelmas»day ; asii it b 
a popular saying, that, * if you eat goose on Mi* 
chaelmas-day, you will never want money all the 
year round.* ^ 

AboQt this time of the y^r, it has been^ and still 
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lM>atkiuei> the cuit^m to adpet 4he ^mwrncmof i 
afi4 cltit^ For dit rcmniotties observed bjr itift 
iSsBRiWs 4Hr LoNDOHy lirkflii thfy take tiieiv oitbs 
dt Wes»iiiiiBt^ri see T. T. 4br ISM^ p. 232, SSi. ' 
< On Ae d^eiion of a lw(S(f at KiddiminHer, tile 
4Biiabilantifc assemble in the piindpal etreets, toikro^o 
eabbage fmU^ at eiwh aih&r. The te#a-^hoBse MI 
^e« sig^fil li)r the affrajr i 4htt is caUed lawksa Jioun 
l^is done (for it ksts m hour), the bailiff elaci and 
the cofporatieti in their ro|m^ preceded i^idramsaad 
^Ces (fevithejr hate qo ^a^^)^ visiit tht 4id.and iKew 
t)diitf; coiMtafcles. tso< £to^ e|t«i^d by ilie Mob. lo 
^he i&eantifn^ tneaioil respecuMe femiiies in the 
tief ghbourhood are invited to 9ncet and fling apples at 
them on their entiraitoe. More thait forty j^ote of 
4ppk6 have been ekpended et one bouse^-^Gbnl. 
Mag. lor 1790^ vol. la^ part 2, fv 1|&.) 

Jerome was born in atQwn edied Stridon^.on %he 
«Q|ifinesof Pannoma andDahnatia* Ue tmiHSiited 
the Old TestMsent ifrto . Latin h this version, noar 
^yled the Fb%^. is tbe^ly pfiekised or allowed by 
the Romish ohurobr He died iff 4be iaightietli ye$ip of 
ills age, AJO. 422, 

aiftroiwmical ^^ (^ 

Prepession of fhe Jpijpinoxef^, 

' . l^B word precession^ when applied %o 4he e^nt^ 
noxes, Tefevs to a very slow Insensitdeniorion,;^ 
^)«eh 4bey ebange their place, ^oinsbaekwaixj, or to 
the west; that is, as astiponomers caii it, {» oftfecedeo- 
tia^ 4X contrary 4o the ai^s. It is-compietely aseer- 
•tained that 4he pole, thci twosoistioe^ the equinoxei, 
and ail the other po4iitaof the eeliptic,*havea j^etvegrade 
motion, and are moving perpetnaily bom easti to v|^, 
or from Aries to Pisces ) by means of which ^e 
equinoctial poinu ale eairicd farther and fMier })atok 
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amoag the preeoding signs of stats, at the rate of 
about fifty seconds each year, which retrograde mo- 
tion is called the precession, or sometimes the retro- 
cession, of the equinoxes. As then the fixed stars 
itmatn immoreable and the equinoxes go backward, 
the stars will seem to move more and more eastward 
with respect to them ; whence the longitudes of the 
stars, which sure reckoi^ from the first point of Aries, 
are continually increasing. On this account, the in* 
terval of time between any equinox, and that same 
eouipox, in the following revolution of the eartb, 
which is called the tropical year, is some minutes 
shorter than the ridere<4 year, or the period in which 
the Earth revolves from one point of ner orbit to the 
aame point again ; and, because the retrograde mo'^ 
.tion of the equinoctial p<mits thus advances during 
the time of every equinox a little sooner t^ it woola 
otherwise have hu^pened, this phenomenon is called 
the ^ precession of the equinoxes/ 

Hence it is that the constellations have all changed 
the places assigned them by th^ antient astronomers : 
in the time of Hipparchus, the equinoctial points 
.were fixed to the first stars of Aries and Libra; but 
the signs are now no longer in the same points ; at)d 
the stars which were then in conjunction with the 
Sun, when he was in the equinox, are now a whole 
sign, or thirty degrees, to the east of it; thus, the 
first star of Aries is now in that portion of the ecliptic 
called^ Taurus ; and the first star of Taurus now re- 
sides in Gemini, and Geitiini is advanced into Cancer. 
By this retrograde motion the equinoxes will have 
made their revolution westward, and will be returned 
to Aries again, or the constellations will have made 
theirs eastward, and will again fall bto their former 
. places, with regard to the equinoxes, in 25,816 years, 
according to Tycho Brahd ; in 25|920 years, accord* 
.ing to Ricciolus ; and in 24,800, according to Cas- 
•ini $ and then, and not before, the same stars which 
at present describe the- equator, tropics, and polar 
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flifdwy Cdc kf tbe lEkrtll't HmnM awtidkL ^nrili de* 
^Mr4>e4beiB ov«r agiia. 

' fijTfMne MtfMMMi^cf bdtfh niiiie^ In MVtitot md 
ttiockn^ tun«f dso> 4h«ieqttiQdctMd poiAU an^kippo^ed 
to beiauBpiMfaie^ |uddiieyiMvettorib#l that chimfe 
ofMfiAtaoe #tbe«tKi!« Admit to « tiMl^odbii^f 
tbe orlyof Dfae iaied etaors^ wMch tb«y «tip()6a|d tb li«¥e 
asl9w«cvelBtiqii abcmt diie ^Up of the (feelipfte; 0b 
-as tbttt all the «tflrs^ pcvfoitn their civcMki in 43fielee){p* 
tie, nrkspurifeli/intht qpace of ^S^SMBQ years^ m^ 
^wfaich tjbey should ill netuin «gaki io their foiiil^r 
filacer; 

TUf period ite a^d^ntt oalM the Pl#tmk or |feat 
yaar^ and imaj^ed, that at its ooufpletioii titty 
i^ng wttuU h^pia as At firdt % and all things isome 
.Tvond in the same ordar as l^ey httveelready done. 

Tl^ pjtiyeieal dause ^ die precesmn oftheeqili* 

.wmtos, Sir Iiaao Newton demonelrattts^ arises* frppi 

thefaroiad or spheroidal obkte igurt of -the t^^, 

'Which itedfaris^ from fkm Eamh^e «o«ii«lon ardinxd 

its asis^ for as mens matter is oeoumulatejl atl rodnd 

-^he equatorial fMirts than anv wkere else on the fiari$, 

the SunandMoKMi^by attmetuig this redundahee of idtt- 

aer^hring the equator sooner imder thete; -in eirery x6^ 

-iiira towards it^ AAA if there was no MiftiaetonniliMioii. 

\ In order fiiether to ^luslfate iM "operation ^ this 

cause> and to evince its effect, wK SMttld ^on<sider 

iKM? the agiiea of cfate Sun prbduees the retrograde 

motion of die nodes of the Moon ^ as it ^% Mloiy, 

-ivom. the saase prin^iples^ that if a pkttet NTobr^ 

about the Earth near to ks surfeoe tn^the ptaiie 6f the 

a^tiator^ its «odes would also go backyi^rd, thoudi 

neth a slow«4P «(o«lon than those of the Mooh> m 

fDropoitiow AS its dtttatice from Aib tdnitt of tfe 

£artl^ WAS Itss than that of the M^n. Supp^ the 

finmber 6i sueh planets to j^ inereased till they tpueh 

eacji other* and ferm a ling. in the eqnato^^ ahd 1%ie 

nodes- of tma ting would go :baekw4rd in tfie^ s«ne 

piaaiier aa the nodes of Mm orhk of any one planet 
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revolving there. Suppose then this rung to adhere to 
the Earthy and its nodes would still go backward, but 
with a much slower motion, because the ring must 
move the whole Earth, to which it is supposed to 
adhere* The elevation of the equatorial parts of the 
£^h ha^ the same effect as such a ring would have, 
excepting only that the motion of the- nodes of the 
equator, or of the equinoctial points, is slower, be- 
cause the accumulated parts of the Earth, above a 
spherical figure, are diffused over its surfisice^ and 
have a less effect than if they were all collected in the 
place of the equator, in the form of a ring. The 
Moon has a greater force on this ring than the Sun, 
on account of her less distance from the Earth, and 
they both contribute to produce the retrograde mo* 
tion of the equinoctial pomts ; the motion, however, 
produced by both is so slow, that those points will 
not finish a revolution in less than about 25,000 years* 
Sir Isaac Newton has determined the quantity of this 
Jnotion from its causes, and finds it, as deduced from 
the theory, to be consonant with the observations of 
astronomers. We shall hereadd, that there is ano- 
ther effect of the action of the Sun and Moon on this 
ring, which is too small to be sensible in astronomical 
observations | their action on the ring makes its incli- 
nation to the ecliptic to decrease and increase* by 
turns, twice every year. 

Allowing the case to be as above stated, and since 
the plane pf the Moon's orbit is atone time above ten 
, degrees more inclined to the plane of tb^ equator 
than at another, it is reasonable to conclude, that the 
,part of the whole annual precession^ which arises 
jrom her action, must, in different years, be varied in 
lU quantity^ whereas the plane of the ecliptic, in 
which the Sun appears, keeping always nearly the 
same inclination to the equator, that part of the pre- 
cession, which is owipg to the Sun*s action, may be 

1 u **°*^ ^^^^ y®*^ » ^^ hence it follows, thal^ 
although the mem annual precession, prof^eedinf 
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from the joint actions of the Sun and Moon^ were 
50", or 50j", yet the true annual precession inigit; 
sometimes exceed, and sometimes fall shoi^, of that 
mean quantity, according to the various situations of 
the nodes of the Moon s orbit ; and Dr. ^Bradley^ 
from a variety of observatibns, found this tb be the 
case, br that the precession of tibe equinoctial points 
varies j nor are astronomers entirely agreed as to t^e 
quantity of the variation, so as to establish what the 
mean precession is. Dr. Bradley assumes thenii^aii 
precession to be one degree in seventy-one, years ^4 
a half. ' Accordmg to this estimate, the Pfatonii: or 
great year would be equal to 25,740 solar years. ': 
. Sir Isaac Newton^ m determinmg the quantity of 
the annual precession from the theory of gravity, upoiji 
Supposition that the equatorial is to the poUi; djafi 
meter of the Earth as 230 is to 229, finds the Sun'a 
action sufficient to prodiipe a precession of 9|" only } 
and collecting from the tides the proportion, between 
theSunVfdrce and the Moon's to be a$' 1 to 4|»he 
settles the mean precession, resulting, from their joint 
actions, at 50^'. But since the diiSerence between 
the polar and equatorial diameter is found, by the late ' 
observations of the gentlemen oFlhe Royal Academy 
of Sciences M Paris, tb'bejgreatier than what Sir Isaac 
had computed it to be, the" precession arising from 
the Sun's action miist likewise be greater than what 
he has stated it at, nearly in the same proportion. — iSe^ 
Maclaurin's View of Sir Isaac Newton's Discoy^es^i 
and Rees's Cyclopedia. ; 

Table of the Sun's Rising and Setting cvfery 10th 
Day: 

Fridav Ist, Sun rises 5 \\. 13 m. Sun s^ts 6 h. 47 ni« 
Monday 11th, ^ - - - - 5h. S3 ra. - - - - 6h. ST m. 
Thursctey Slrtj^ ...... 5 b. 5ani, - • • • 6 h. 8 ro, '- 

On the 25th is' equal day and night. 
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TVHbta of l^itiiilioiip af ^^ «»ofy fihh Buy. 
pfee Jaauiifjr.} ^ /^^ 

'■■'•'■ i#i «■.'- 
rmt^ 1. #^ ^ «^^ wmm oa tie dM udtf t^ S' 

/? \s8;-"- • •- ' ■ - ;• •' ■; \Y: ' -s^w 

Tte iSiiii^ciittay thd 6i^.La)raosirdiira3d>r at'&l( 

ir *-^««ir Moott «P changa oty tli% nSd^) ati'^f 
fita«te» f«lf ft> or^tflMlt ill Aie SMwmi jr Ae «iiterfe 
h«^ fiiWt (ftiftrtfer at ri^oil on A© lOtbj; is'fall tk i* 
iiitiated 4ftM 4- M: «^ 18)^1^ dtid enUt^ Ihc last 
4«atfkr dii tb« Seiliv at «9 MiiiOeft ofair 7 m fte 

1C4c Mobil 1)1^ te otttM tawidlro 
. irth;, -.dp.--??-- w--*--''. 

hIdfpastS onthe4th. 

tContinaed from p«'S5l.] 

fi^eBfftdligycbtitm)!^ a^rbnoui^Y'ttj^l <Sn 1762; 
whsii he wiaa aucceeded by^ Mr..BG<ii« whb reUi^ied 
the office only two years^ when deat£i put' an end to 
his career i and he.w«« micceeded by .Dr.-Maaktlyi^ 



i^nuvnpecfl^we sball «pfak.^;^b«r ^tUig^r He wa«( 
ham m 1732, «i^d nigcw^ tbe: ^rliei pMts qf hW 
^cotim at W€«tmiq»tor 9Gbpal> ^i^bt costiimificl 
pgim th^ ag« of mm tUl be wm i&^m ym^\ ^M^ w4 
ijasde 9i dU|rngwbcd> fi»ogim#. ia d^i i^al lwpuig» 
t)iidu^.a^tlMa penpdmoiiaiu&^ted a d^Kiij^l lurn |« 
attE9Qai9J«al puryuitft.. TbM predilc^e^ wns c»ima<» 
derably increased^ b^ ^ttewoqf tbfif mernQn^b^ aobc 
miipm of Ir74i9f . oS ^'wh 9P Hil«»mtuig aqppviu is 
^giN^ ia <w< kiet nifiDth'^. Qcaun^w^^, It xQe]i lir. 
iy»4ily imagHK^ that lo^ unufml mA atriking a pbie^ 
9jQQia»oa nmat W^^imdis » s^ong jmpff»»aiaii on. bia 
4uaceptibie.^H)d#,aiid itimnlated btqi tf> tboso oi^err* 
iftPM wbkb lfi4 tQ. bia &.Mu;a <»io^cQf. From. Hii9^ 
g^Qdbe appUfi4 himself witJ^ 9r4<w; to> tb« ^^f o£ 
f^fommy aod Qj^tAcs^ \m% BMVk ejtpori^dA^ th^ Dftr^ 
^j^sUy of layiog 4 pnopis?^ piatjiamtfiQal; fomidntiiMij^ 
Qi» wbiqbc ba might aritf^. ^(we oobba 9Qif npfif i be 
^mfai» iipplted.£»s«I£ fq Up^ ^fimaij^ «l g^ocimiiy^ 
Md al^hrUA wiuob b^Lim^tc^ii^i iiii a ibftrt spaoa a£ 

In 1249^ ha waa a»t^ada^ tbiB U^K^ijate]^ of CS«»t 
6^i|j|g^ \^em^ m dioe omrsf^ be t/9ok m9^ fmtn^ 
4W^^ o^Mfbicb tbe lastiiKas io tbe 3ie^ 1777* An 
SOQn ^ ba wia pf aga tp» ba adm^Mtad^ kito b^ly 
qwiww^ hfi^ waa oidau»ad to^ tb«^ ^¥i^ox 9f Pamela 
wbaro W. oiGfiiafced ¥>mfi tim^ b|;a ba». a^i^p.^bpn^ 
dfVQiod: av<^ Ifiiwrft bpw to. tbft a?Hdy o^ pra^cal 
fatrwMoy. la the y^sff 175.8 ba waa clpctad* a 
tellow o£ tfea, Bpy^i $oci^ti^» aivd v^iy ^opa- aft^ ba 
^2^9)0 an ioE^^tmUi coi^UibutPF to.tiiie Pbii^apphflpill 
tm^m^thm^ % thi#. l^wi^d body^ lyhoj, 4$; tbal 
Umfb P^ p^ipylar Mtantiop to astrooomioal. aod 
m^th^palAcah ptirfqits, b? wa# adecit^d to go to.. ^^ 
i^^ qi Su. Ifctep% tp obseriw: the tjRamitcf Vems 
ovfi^tba; Sim'9 ,4i»k, wbioh was, tp t^ka pkce 10 1.761 . 
M ^9 ob^fnrattpf^i wa« lo. sistUa tba parall^ it. iex* 
pit^dv ixiM«b^ «ittspiMnii «^4 gimt pi;q?»r»Upm wace 

2^ 
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made in different countries for obsenrtng it with acicu-^ 
racy. Two other astronomers^ vi2* Mr. Charles 
Mason, and Mr. Jeremiah Dixon, were sent for the 
same purpose to Bencoolen, and his present Majesty^ 
CeoTgs III, readily afforded them all the supplies which 
they required in the several expeditions. Louis XV,' 
King or France, likewise sent out astronomers to 
observe the transit at Pondicherry, the island of Rofi 
derigo, and to the' north of Siberia. 

Dr. Maskelyne sailed for St. Helena in the Seahorse 
frigate, and remained ten months in the island, making 
astronomical observations and philosophical experi- 
ments. Owing to the cloudy state of the weather,he was 
not completely successful in his attention to the transit' 
of Venus ; but his voyage answered a more important 

iiurpose ! it afforded him an opportunity of making 
unar observations, which were now made for the 
first time with effect. This method, to which we 
have before rdferred, of finding the longitude at s^, 
had been long contemplated a^ a grand desideratum in 
navigation, and plans and preparations bad been made 
for the purpose by Flamstead, Newton, I^ Caille,* 
Halley, Euler, Bradley, Mayer> and others, but the 
honour was reserved for Dr. Maskelyne to reduce 
Iheir theories to successful practice.. This he was 
enabled to do by means of Hadley's Quadrant, re* 
cently invented, and Professor Mayer's Lunar Tables. 
Dr. Maskelyne, during his voyage out and home^' 
exercised theofficers on board in taking lunar obser«' 
vations, and taught them to clear the distances from 
the effects of parallax and refraction, and thence to 
find the longitude within certain limits. Whilfe on 
the' island, he made accurate observations on the 
tides, the variation of the compass, and the coropa^ 
rative gravity of bodies there and at London. He 
also observed the annual parallax of Sirius, and the 
horary parallaxes of the Moon. Shortly after his rc-r 
turn from St. Helena he' published *The British 
Mariner's Guide,' which contained, among various 
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Iiew Slid practical illastialiom and articles in nautical 
adtronooiy^ rule^and examples, to expedite the work* 
ing lunar observations ; but in order to shorten and 
simpUfy these, laborious operations^ other tables and, 
^calculations were still wanted^ which he afterwards 
supplied by the Nautical Almanack^ or Ephemeris, 
vfhich is an almanack published by anticipation for 
^v^ral .years beforehand^ for the convenience* of ships 
^ing out upon Io.n^ voyages : it is adapted to the 
meridian of Greenwich^ and contains^ besides many 
{particulars to be found in other almanacks^ the Sun's 
jlongitude, ri^ht^ascension^ declination: the longi* 
Itides and latitudes of the planets, and the times of 
their passing the meridian: the times^ quantities, 
^nd other particulars of solar and lunar eclipdes, toge- 
ther with those of Jupiter's satellites : the distances 
•of the Moon from the Sun and certain fixed stars $ 
and, in general, the times when any remarkable celes- 
jtiai appearances may be seen at or near the place for 
whjkh the ephemeris is calculated. The first mutical 
iklodanafk was published in 1767, and it has been 
regularly published ever since up to the year 19l6,^a 
'V^opy of which is in Qur haads< D/« Maskelynepub-* 
lished likewise requisite tables to be used in connec* 
/lion with the Nautical Ephemeris : these publicationj^ 
^re. quite sufficient to hand down the doctor's name 
40 posterity with high honour, had he done nothing 
.else for science and bis country. But we shall fivSi 
Jjiis exertions were not confined to single objects, nor 
suspended from useful and beneficial pursuits, till 
^eath laid upon him his cold hand. 

In. 1763 he undertook another scientific voyage by 
appointment of the Lctrds 6f the Admiralty and the 
^Poard of Iiongitu^e. He sailed Co Barbadoes for the 
purpose of ascertaining the longitude of that island by 
asptronomical observations ; to determine the rate of 
going of Mr. Harrison's new time-keeper; and Jo 
try a marine chair invented by Mr. Irvin, and in- 
4^0d^d for making steady observa^iona at sea, b^t 
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Whfdfi^ Aet tveiy 9i4ift iMtf been gMa id il| jmu 
foiffid iidt to mii\ta'; fie Mi»^ numofvr, m ihit 
eMrie of liisr toys^^ td lalM dmar obeermtimB nvMi 
ia curiMB fteMaift ioftde 1)^ HmiUsf^ md «» dcfMsMBe 
llie Irngkude fay the ecHpsed of Jt^itfiir*^ jftteUiM^ 
«nd ttie ocddtatiem ^ certMi fixed tftar» ^ tttt 
Moon. It wasj las wefttve alffwdy ^jfeief yei, to die 
year (704 thttt be i^as tnxm lioiiourably <ppoi«ied tn 
tte ofllce df AfitroiioiBer-Royal. His wpcObUKanm 
iMood BO 'hiffh in fbe Royal Society^ as a moK^am^ 
ticiim find Mtrpneiner) Wbite ki^ ^xperieiieey gaiiied 
hy 1m ?eya^ to disftant parts ^f the globe, wai^ 
«Dove ril> tiis sueeess m eAabliahiiig Ihe^aer obeei^ 
miiiatm^ feeefiied to renider hira pe^rffaify weO <|m£- 
fied to tmny into ellec^ ttie ptirpose *fer wbiefa Kbe 
90f9i Obaer^oiy ifim origmally eataUtshedy ^vu& 
that <3f ptcpamg taMes for findiMtbe loB»tode aft 
^aea* f^vrmalt of thia apecies of kndw^leage,' mm, 
mily /nQgle sliipa, 4but Heets iheitiBehes, liave beea 
loat^ or rm iota scenes of «he -utmost peril ; circiim*- 



Glances which liad indttced goverament to ^ibr it 
taenaa rewarda for practical meAods 'af^eeeramoRg 
iiie jmUeaa, Sa aoon as Mr. Flamsteafl tiad %Mn 
«ii0p9Rited to tiie ^cffice of AstPonoiD€ar«RoyBd, bewaa 
^dtrected by Kins Gharlea 11, '* to apply htitisrff miA 
dnd}li|eHce to me fectffying Ae tables offbe flWiona 
i^f theiieavens, and the pAaoea ^of the Hxtti'^mB, ik 
order to find out the snuch-^desired lon^tiide aa w% 
for the perfecting the ait «( narigatton/ T!hM Uie 
<ofEce *m Aalrononier-Royal was jasdy oonsidered to 
be of great national impoMsice; and Dr. .Masbdyac^a 
eppointment to it mt general aatisfiMtioti to all 
thoae who were 49a^ble of v^deratanding Hhe naiBm 
bf ^ dtttks to wMoh lie was appointed, md^appro* 
•ciating the talents of the man so appointed* 

Soon aftar Dr. Madcdyne was inducted' to liia 
-oflke, he laid before the Board of Longitude the 
^n of the Nautical Ahnanack, to whieh we have 
already referred, and which has beoieTer rfcgmied aa 
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the most useful work < on" practical aslroBomy ever 
publisbed. In so great estimation is 4l held b]c 
foreign astronomers, that they have generally and im^ 
plicitly adopted its computalKms, and acknowledged 
its soperior accuracy. M« Lalande, in giving an 
account ot similar publieations, aays, * Le Nautical 
«A.hnanac de Londres est rEphemertde la |dus par^ 
faite qu'il y ait jamais eu/ The tables, also, have 
iieen mquently republished' with additional ones, and 
other improvements, by many of our practical astro^ 
Aomers, 

[TO b« contiinied.) 

Tbe orchards swell the ruby-tinctured birth | 
The vermil-gardens breathe the spicy souU 

In autumn,' the promise of the spring is fulfilled* 
The silent and gradual progrei^sof maturation is now 
-completed ; ! and human induatrj^ bdiolds, with tri* 
umpb, the rich productions of its toil. The vege* 
table tribes disclose their infinitely various form of 
fruU; which term, while, with respect to comstoHi 
use> it is confined to a few peculiar modes of fructi- 
fication, in the morC' comprehensive language of the 
Naturalis|, includes every product of vegetation, by 
which the rudiments of a future progeny are deve<i> 
loped and separated from the parent plant. These 
are in part collected, and stored up by those animals 
for whose sustenance, durii^ the ensuing sleep of 
nature^ they are provided. The rest, furotshed with 
various contrivances for dissemination, are scattered 
by the friendly winds, which, in the latter end of 
this, and Ihe commencem^t of the ensuing month, 
begin to blow over the surface of the earth, which 
they are !to clothe and decorate. 

Partcidees (teirao perdix) are in great plenty at this 
season ^ofthe year: thev are chiedy found in tem-^ 
' Z 2 
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^MBkhtxiimtlttMf hvi, »o where ia «acli Aunimact^ 
m England. Fftrttidget par eatljr in the •pang t 
4A»wt the fluoRtli of Mqr» tiie female lajrs Aoai fow- 
iteen )lo eigbieen or imttAf eggSt naldng her nest of 
dry leaves or grass upon the ^rouxKL The yow^ 
hinls leamlo mtr as joob as hatched, fivqnenUy tn* 
ctunlKred 'with mrt df the ^bell aticOking So Ibcafit 
-and pickiagtitp skiesy ^rahi^ aaitSy &c. 

Tbene sre itw plants in Abtrer tiiis month txoepl 
aaffinn /cmctif Mtfwti^ and ky (Aedera Iieluc)* Anraiig 
the maritime plants may be named, the marsh f^dm^ 
yfoxth (jsaUcomia herhacea)^ and the sea-stork's bill 
(erodtim fwaitimum), on sandy shared; and the 
officinal marsb-maUow {altbaa 4^icinaJii) ia sott 
marshes* 

Herrings (clupea) pay their annual visit to En^and 
in this mcAth, and afford a rich harvest to ihe mha^ 
bitants of Us eastern and western coasts. Exclusive 
^ the visifious methods of ptepapnuglh^ gshfer aale5 
in diffeFejQtoountrieSv an immt^se oua^tity 4ifo|l.is 
d^wn Irom it» forming agpeataiiid.uqportaiUooBir 
meroialiLnicle ajpong tb^ ooctbern hsi^ons* . 

Y«riQus.of 4he f^cher^ iribe iHW ooinnM^ 
aiiHimnal<flsustc< 

Cheerar Qf mighty their fleasuxg 8|^g jsesonie ; 
The $t<me<url^ his chattering note repeau^ 
Aod the toeoilHwrl contbiaal t)reaks the depth 
Of flsplvan d«i9mes9 wkh disoopdant moaos^ 

Among the fisw insects that appear in (this month, 
are the pAvketta mssula, and the saffitm ^butterfljf 
(pof^ lyde). The snake shugks, or casts sta 
skin* 

, . The principal harvest of sipples is about the end of 
thi^ month; and the <:Ottnties of Woveestersfaire^ 
Somersetshire, and Devonshire, «ne bosily eroplcmd 
m cider* making. Pemi is made from pears, and is 
fxtremely gratefol^ being prtferred kf many pevsona 



to cSAer* Hatd^mits turt now ii]»e ; mi ihe Bberd* 
tipee is laden tvhb its wreeafale frutt*. - 

TheolA: begins to %ed its scorns^ and tlie beoch 
•WM fisdl I both di 'which ate termed mast. A Iuxa<^ 
rious pasturage is afforded for tntdi 1h^^ as acre kept 
<>n the borders of forestSi for abont abc wedts, ftom 
the end of September. 

*■* ■■ " f \ ' ' ■ M !■ ' I I J 11 III I «*■ 

'Mr. Park!s rustic 4>hiiiity entitled th« 'filbenl Trce^^ caQr 
toot fan of b^iDg acceptable to every lover of delicate SQntiiBenty 



I mA a litVIe oetncly <fokf 
As fient an lODttQgfi weti oDtiid bei 

^nd near it rose a gaidea-plot, 
Wbere flourisheooneeniboiveriog t 
Ab, ^was a tree of trees to me ! 

To my neat cot it gave a name, 
A FBberd was my favourite tree? 

1A^4wr it, praised it iote fasme, - 
An^eif'n a^ «eigbboiic9» ^tmrpngmsp 
Confe^sedr-it was a goodly tree. 

Its ^"aceful branches o'er my head 
Waved wide an arched canopy ; . 

And Hj^ broad leaves lieniguly sproMl 
A fan «f grpen embroi&^y 

. That shaded «U nciy lamil^. 

It was A screen ^om winder su% . • 
A veil from cariosity ; 
' And when its summer Jbloom was gonf. 
We 3ttll cooid f east, wirti soctfd i^ee^ 
On its autumnal fraitery« 

E'en winter<>ft has seen it gay^ 

With fretted fro^woik spangled oVr^ . 

WJMle pendants drooped from every spny. 
And crimson budlets told once more 
That spring would all its charms restore! 

But I have left that comely cot, 
Where blossoms now my favotirite tree ; 

And I possess an ampler spot, 
.Which boasts of mose variety 
And more eor^pturesall butme; 

^or wtot I.once have helped to rear, 
' Have treasured with a guardian eye, 

• To my weak heart must still be -dear, - 
To my fond thourfit will oft be ni^— 
Tbee, Fiiberd, suYl for tbeeJ mgh 1 .- 
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The au^umx^al eqninox happens on the 22d of S^-^ 
tember^ and^ at this time^ the days and nights are 
equal all over the earth. About this perioc^ heavy 
storms of wind and rain are experienced, as well as 
at the vernal ^equinox. 

7he anvarying symptoms of approaching winter, 
which occur in this month, now warn several of the 
Hxringed tribes to prepare for their aerial voyage, to 
those happy climates of perpetual summer, where np 
deficiency of food or ghelter can ever distress them j 
and, about the same time, other fowls of hardier 
constitution, which are contented' with escaping the 
iron winters of the arctic tegions, arrive to supply the 
vacancy/ Thus the striking scenes afforded by that 
wonderful part of the economy of Niature, the mi* 
gration of birds, (^resent themselves at this season. 
The chimney or .common swallow {hiaruniSo mslica) 
disappears about the end of the month. 

On the Migration of Birds* . 

^ [Continued from p, 158. J 

The principal food of the birds of passage, while 
in Great Britain, is the fruit of the white thorn or 
haws, which hang on our hedges in winter in prodi- 
gious plenty i but where they breed, and seem to be 
most at ease, as in Sweden, &c. there are no haws ; 
nor indeed in many of the countries through which 
they journey on their way ; so that it is evident they 
change their food in their passage. 

The manner in which the birds of passage journey 
to their southern abodes is supposed to vary, accord* 
ing to the different structure of their bodies, and their 
power of supporting themselves in the air. The birds 
with short wings, such as the redstart, blackcap, &c» 
though they are incapable of such long flights as the 
swallow, or of flying with such celerity, yet may 
pass to less distant places, and by slower movements. 
Swallows and cuckoos may perform their passage in 
a very short time. 

Swallows are often observed, in innumerable flocks, 
on churches, rocks^ .and trees, before th^ir departure 



iMBoe^iaiid Ibeir^etum h^e ia Akndst ^cpul .vbm*' 
heuJaaB Jweiijpron^ by se^isal rdatactfift of «iid<Mibl(e4 
cfiadit. The estate <of (he 9wftU«4¥ iribesy whetx ' 00 
JMger .seea id our 4H>rtbi2im isegicmty has^nma on: 
fto.mocb apecMUtooB Mfeoog ilaturaliaUu 

Tik^ aihrocales for tbe inigratkm of swalloiwi pvo- 
idwe mtmy iacimlroverttbk f«fitB to pra¥e Iheir hj{^ 
fiolibegis ; wliUe tbcMe who insist upan l^f t»q«^ 
dity or winter sAeopJuie eqpialiy iocwtrioiifl in ibcff 
Jtecaicbisft. We^h^ytcl^eforeadv^ted to tbia subject'; 
M ceoMaiia 4hm«f«« onl^ to give moh^ ajclitioiia) ab^ 
'MiutiMis rofi )M>Cb sidea of the quatian. Mr. 
XHdms £aivi^0li0iv aa 4 loiirions esfty <» this aiab*- 
jlwt <PM Z^Mtf. fol. Ikhj p« 265)^ Jim iidd«rai 
*mmy.€ifff¥Btmi$ and lacM»^ |o |iroiw;» that 00 btrdft» 
however atrone and swift in their flight, can poMiUy 
jily over Midi large itmets of tbe ocean as JUa been 
^cbmttQdy anfiposed. Se is of opinioiBb tlKiefeif, 




^ Cape _ 

tinent of Africa >; a much nearer flight, but to which 
they sccnped ^ be aaequal, as tb^ wmt dkli^, 
from fatig«e, lo aiiriit iip<m the tliip, and fell into 
the hands of the isalors. And Mr. l^aim, another 
advocate for the lorpidity of swaUowa during the win* 
ter, having Vemafk«d, however, thiU be lumaelf had 
met with them 920 aules from any iaod; lif. Bar- 
Tii^toa .endeavoius to ezplaia these, and ajmilar 
.£icts, by sufposiqg that birds discovered 'm #4ich air 
taatian^, instead «f attempting to croaa large bia»> 
'^^bes'of the ocean, have beea forcibly cirivflii frqi^ 
<aome ooast by storms, and that they would nsStimlif 
.jeroh upon the first vessel they could see* . ^ , 
> In a'wor^ Mr/Barrington is fait^ of opisiioih 
with aeoae other natwalists, that the swallows do aol 
leave this island at the end of autumn, but that tlu^ 
lie in a toi^>uie, tiU the be^innk^of siunaMr^ ia 

I . ■ ■ I M ■ I I I I I I r i 

^ See t. T. for 1814, pp. S49^2$l, 
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the banks of rivers^ the- hollows of decayed tree«> 
the recessesof old buildings^ the holes of sand banks^ 
and in similar situations* Among other facts^ Mr. 
Barringtoh communicated one to Mr« - Pennafit t 
^ That numbers of swiallows have been found in o\A 
"dry walls^and in sand hills^near the seat of the late 
Z/>rd Belhaveu in East Lothian } not onc^ only^ but 
from year to year; and thatj when they were expensed 
to the warmth of a fire, they revived/ ■ ; * . / 

^ These^ and other facts of the samekind, areal^ 
lowed to be incontrovertible; and Mr. Pennant; Jn 
«{>anicularj infers from them, ^ thai we must divide 
our belief relative to these two so different opinioiiSf 
and conclude, that one part of the swallow tribe ^t- 
rgrate, and that others have their wii;iter quarters near 
mne.* .1 ** 

' Mr. Heerketis, a celebrated Dutch naturalist, in d 
iLatin poem on ^ The Birds of Friesland,^ speaks in 
positive terms of the torpid state, and submersion^ of 
the swallowii : 

]B^ .winter fais flomhirrous power exerts 
* "Six dreary months, the swallow tribes are seen ■ ' 

In various haunts concealed ; in rocks and cares^ .* 

And structures rude^ hy cold benumbed, asleep; 
. Bill within bill ipsertedy clustering thiek; 
Or solitary some, of oaate bereft. 
. But, wonderful to tell I some lie immersed, 
Inanimate, beneath the frigid waves, 
:.A^if;a species of the finny kinds. . . t 

>f n Heerkens, after reciting many instances, and 
producing in his notes several authorities, of swal* 
, lows having been found in a torpid state, proceed]^, 
in his poem, to describe very minutely their ascent 
<>ut of the water. ^ The drowsy birds appear on the 
shore, as if unconscious still of life; Some inhale 
^he soft breeze, like one of the finny tribe exiled from 
its stream.^ Others, almost revivea, essay, with busy 
bill, to assist their aged companions^ All, at length, 
restored to the unrestrained use of their wings, range, 
ja jiumerous flights^ the aerial way.' ., 
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\ Two reasons have been adduced to prove ibis sup« ; 
posed submersion of swallows impossible, ^In the 
first place,' says Mr. Smellie, ^no land animal can 
teist so long without some degree of respiration.; 
The otter, the seal, and water fowls of all kinds, when 
confined under the ice, or entangled in nets, soon 

Eirishj yet it is well known, that animals pf tl^is 
nd can remain much longer under water than those 
who are destitute of that peculiar structure of the' 
heart which is necessary for any considerable residenccr 
bcQ^th that penetrating element,' Mr, John f{unw 
ler, in a letter to Mr, Pennant, informs us, ^ That he: 
had dissected many swallows, but found hothmg in- 
them ilifFerent from other birds as to the oi^gans of 
respiration: that all those animals which he ba4' 
tlissected of the class that sleep during winter, such: 
as lizards, frogs, 8cc, had a very different conforma^ 
tion as to those organs : that all those animals, he 
believes, do breathe in their torpid state j and as fap 
as his experience reaches, he knows they do i and 
that, therefore, he esteems it a very wild opmion, that 
terrestrial, animals can remain any long time undei^ 
water without drowning,' Another argument aj^QSt 
their sulnnersion arises from the specific gravity o( 
the animals themselves*. Of all birds, the swauov^ 
tribes are perhaps the lightest. Their plumage, an4 
the comparative smallnesa of their weight, indicate 
that Nature destined thein to be almost (>erpetually 
on the wing in quest of food. From this specifio 
lightness, the submersion of swallows, and their con^ 
tinning for months under water, amount to a physic* 
cal impojisibility,! Even wateir-^fowls, when they 
wish to dive, are ohliged to rise and plunge witfi 
considerable exertion, in order to overcome the re^ 
sistance of the water, Klem's idea of swallows em« 
ploying reeds and straws as means of submersion is 
rather ludicrous; for these light substances, instead 
of being proper instruments for assisting them to reach 
^he bottom^ would ixifallibly contribute to support 



jjffC TH» itMnmMiJtf^ vttMi 



S^.f worn kinds. Natune m alwajw ;^M« 

TUft rttsoDing u wrjt nataiom; bn^ •Pi"^ 
otbir handU defects wlateAsBovfetTewiystiiWo^ 

irftbe oS*»ted B«ffim «!«» ^^''^^f^^^^ 
to tbfr fcwse of mch strong and coociweiit «w™^ 
He boil nacand some obimwjr awaHiwIs, an*wp 

«i«le»then8ulbofhi»«xpeeta«iit.: 'Jfe^KS 
Ulbto the torpid rtate: tihrgr«ai«rp«i* dicd>.«B*iM» 
OM «f tb«tt Boired by being moBeAiotOi «* '*w*^ 
tf dw sun. Tbo« that bad BOt long «rf«reftttO 
arid rf thfeicft*ou«ei had. allthof McnsmeiKQ and 
*OBt out briskly. Troia these evfeimoM I thoBght 
ImuM condiidey that iba» speows of the M»«to* 
Wnot Ikijle to that stake ot torpw and laaeDiiSiWjt, 
vhMhsuBposes, notwithstanding, ««dT«y ««««*• 
«|r,. the f«t of its «e»»ajniiig at me bottom ortta 
water dflripr the winlier^ Haviag ba* «ec«ms, 
aiaiso«er> to the moat xredihle tmdtes^ Ifcund 
thm agrecdi as to the psssage of svdlomti **f L5* 
licditerraMBD. And Ut, Adansmi has t^^^ 
assured me, that, during the long stay hem«te« 
Sensed, he ©bserwd the le«g-»teiladr swrtpWi. W 
tmm with the chimney swaHoar tac aw D0»a^^>9 
fl^ arms constaatfiy in Saatwal^ifc A»li«Miii 
Ibmw Fraace, aad as coigatandjrileMDa Sevcgai w tas 



mif$MPt^ii^MLA%m ' ^ 



,,».g^ it nttMt, ibtmfwe, be ilbtilit,^ ¥Kiit ibit 
jipdneft «C tbe fwajlew fMLsiftes ^^pth Evrop^' iiVto* AiVlda 
iailiie 4tttttlnb^ and fr&m Ai^pa .tp'kismpe in tiiie 
«pflni^$ 4^" ci»ni^4lence it; p^ef sleeps nof hides 
slidK HI Met, tier pliiinges into mrattrbnth^ ap- 
fipaob #f wiinler. f^ere is^ ^ecttde^ another wdl 
MKthimtifirtPd fact^ which ^dqies in proof here^ aja4 
^ihowt ihit this swflflow la not reduced to a: ''torpid 
estate bfiCoM^ uAuch it ean bear tp a certain^ jfegfee ; 
OM^^f that degree is exceeded, it dies : for if .w^ 6^ 
mam tiMse birdi towartf the end t^f the warm season^ 
«re dbdl <see ^tfietn, a little befese their departure^ %*ing 
^^Itgadiar iii fMaUies^ the iatfaer^ /die inodier^ aud the 
yoang brood* Afterward several families jonrte^ and 
4mn iheoMckes into flockt more <Qr less ntnneroas in 
jM^oviion^s the tinieof their departure draws t^etur. At 
jasttivi^t^aM togelher>iAfreeor lonr da^^ before the 
«i|d^oJF SeptembeTj^Mr about the begmnin^<xf October. 
SliHj -hoM^erj aonie remainj| and do not set off till a 
iweek^ a fortnight, ^r three -weeks aftcfr the rekt: and 
-flMaa^tto these are which 4o not g<» At sSt,. bot stay 
snd Mrish under tiie^»t im)uraot the cofd*. Th^e 
swallows that delay iheirff^, or t^ever iiindertak^ it, 
:afeaiieb4V fiMi their j^oungibo ii^eik tofbfloWthfsmj 
^Mch as tare had «he inirfortvme to faawe.thea: n^ 
-dasltoyed after layings atidHiavc be^n cAfliged.to re- 
IhmU ^tiecor a eeeond br UfaSra Antt, They stay tbr the 
.ibiBe<a( liieir litUe ones, and chnse. rather to nidure 
Jhf rigour «f the season than to abandon their off- 
spring, Th«s they remain some time after the rest 
^'dicfurposc ^ taking theit yoir&^h them j and 
if they are unaUe to carry them ^ in the end;|.jthey 
jperisn w4fii them« 

' ^- The#6 iacts. then, plainly d^moiisjbite,' conclades 
M. Stidfea,' ^ tnat lite chimney swaflow* pass siicces- 
aivdy and alternate fi^om our ditnate to another that 
la^itanner; that tfiey spend their svmmer hei^, and 
• ihcir wifttev there t and of consequence jnever fati into 
.a Mita^jf ittseBsibility. ^sit, on the other hahd^i what 
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.luurc^^n^ f(Xppjpa3e to^the; pi;^8f teMitiiioiJ^ oi tibse 
\y/iiQi [oa tlbc^: .^pi'^dch of winter^, liayc ;8eeat. tbcJK 
ivv^a^lowVm 'frb^^ throw;.th^fn$QlKe$iiQtDfthe wicter; 
iiay^'iQf^oniy ttis, .bui.haye^ ttkei^ out in 

n^st^ from beneath the ipe, ? What aoawen ehall we 
inake.i/^Vtnose who have beheld ibem in the>!torpi4 
sute/^ai^ ae^ thqin gradually, r^ecorei^ mottoa and 
Hfe^ f^hen they' were brought. i^to the wftcmth, azid 
.^ov^'cautiipii3l}[ towar(]s ^ f}re^?a Iknpw but b£ one 
ineaiDtVof rec^^ fajc^s*; WeigQuatistippoae 

that thiCj. sleeping and the t tr^y^lipg swa^w) are of 
'qilfercni .species, though Ae ; di&renc^ ioT[:yfintiti 
litieritloh, nas xiot been observed.'--^i^oJre2Val»r^ 
M^ (Mjtefiijuc, iomtu) ^ .i ;:!:?fu' ' 

* ^Thijs this great philosopher ^conours with MrlJfer^ 
*^anj^,*inhis soVution alr^y mept\on0d, c>f Aediffif- 
culty, byrsuppo^i^ two species, the mgrath^ md 
ttie it^fmg swallow. Wuh respppt to : the principal 
.Objects jQ^^this. wonderful instifict^ i that . teachfl8,8jttdi 
'Varipus J^mds.pf the fiwUhered-raoe .toaugrate; to dif- 
ferent puntries, it 13 obvio|as,,frOTO.whatJiasbccn.ali- 
ready said^'^h^t th^y are food, teipperatufe 0f air, and . 
'<:opvenient pituatpn^ for bre^4v?g* : > •' </.. '.-w >: 
' '[^ J^^^m^oih^f^ ot tb? spiajl billed biitdanthat ftedaon 
in^^^cb dj^9pp^i;,when, the cpld. weather tootninefices. 



T^e wosi^te^^^a whtchmi 

'gpj(c/ilnr W^ar^j now jyejtiiifi^;; ,and the rmgtouul 
arrivps fpip tbe Wels^ am4 Scottish Alps to winter ih 
roor.^"sJ||ipltered situations.! All. these bif/ds feed upon 
berriGS, .of which ti^re is a j^kntifulsijpply.ui our 
iWQo'^d^. during ijgreat partpf ^^heir 8tay# .'iTl^Jthros- 
jtle a\i^'.the jfedfyi^og fi^ . 'i - .- i 
* Tbwiards'the'end of September (he Icsav^i of tro^ 

begin .tp^PMtw tbqr,au;ufntial ^drtssji-j ,Mr.Stillrng- 
^'fleet'fema^ the i5t,h| .tbelpav^ of -tfe 

' plane, tp^ew^re tawny ;"Qf the haip}, y^mlff 5; of. the 

oaki/yelldj^ish green j; of the sycaiiiQI^^; dirty ;hK»wn:; 
• of, ^€t' ^ap^e^. pale! yellpy j, Q^jhc^MlU avfilW/l«ifin 

colpi^rj. 9f tbe.eTni^ ; of ibefl«iwtbORP»Jlawiiy 

yellow J of the cheriy, |q^^j of the hornbeam, bright 



yeUb# ; f:o£ Hbe-.wiilbw^ngtillihteiy. :>: Yd iinatiy/iofV 
these, tmt&.oiandl beicdastdercdibbnipieteyih sdmel 
nea^onsy till tiie'mtddle or.latter end of Otttobrtrvr/zor!.! 
I When tke bapvei^t. is gathered iii^ 4fae hiiafaahdaBfeft. 
prepares foi\s6&U4iine ; and.the iiddt af^ <g)im-pkiii||h<». ' 
edupvfor the. wimerconiiiryie^ and wheats whicbiaea. 
sown In September :and Odtober. ; i ] Tk^^eolrabwti lor. 
bee-liives are straitened^ tOipreTOit ike access of wasps, 
aad otfaerlpUferers. -. >. : -. ■•••: -.u hi-.'.j kii\T 






^ THIS month.\idis c^led DamMamk in tlie tttii« ^-^ 
Domitiati ; bdt aft^ W» diatb; by the'^Amee'bS khb' 
Smttit, it ipck' the name 6f October/ every one iuiting 
the name atid Hkemory of so dete^ubie a tyrailt; ' >lc 
Wis i»lled vytjn^fiioma^ or wine-montb^ hf the Slb^nir, 

'."' . ■ l.— SAINT REMlGlUSlV'" !; '.'•'!',''u',j7*! 

. RsMioits lyas born at Landen,^wbeipe hie SQ ^^c;se1|j^ ' 
pursued his studieV^ that he was supposed to Jea^a', 
monastic life. After the death of Benna'dius^ lie was^ " 
on account of his exemplary piety and extnordinafy 
Icarai^gr chosen bisfjop of Rheims^ I^e converts 
to Christianity not only King Clodoyeys^ifc^t also ;'a/ 
considerable part of his subjects ; heface be is* fe^f' 
noured by some devotees with the title of the^ Frehcii 
Aposjtle. After he had hel4,his bishopric 74 yekrsy 
he died at 96 years of age^ 'A«D. 535. Thexrriiise 
which lie used was preserved in France, 'their; kings 
being formerly ahdinted from'it at their coroniitiori., ' 

The Sjh of October; or the first of Tishri, is ojb^ 
served hy thf Jews, as the first day of, their new ytailr ; 
and is also <pe|lebratld by them as the Annivefsai^ of 
the Worlds ttid they blow boi'ns, SJyOiffer,' or' the 



Obrnpt^'to txdte in ikHai imi^ib rwce thai tbt LotA/ 
\% tbe HaftHlijrJtii^;^ aai tbsi, us mdh^ tiie)r tt> 
knowled^ m4 Drdebiai hlnii Id Nuabt» jadji^ ^ 

i» IHnniiBe 'is»pwaibky*tD tbct; of Ae JDmg:^jhmi^ 

jM flfwb^imdJb tbrJ€wi9&aiMi]ibUflt« 
.... :•) - .,..'• lk*^B3in«r FiuxB.. ..:.. 
Tbi8 vii^in martyr suffered death iincbrPMBiti%. 
about the year 290^ the most cruel torments being 
inflicted upon hc^. Tows of celibacy were highly 
esteemed in the early ^es ; and^ even in our own 
times, many rite^stm^^^in homm of the virgin 
state. Upon th^ decease of a virgin^ Bowers are yet 
filfeii^.'b^nii ihe eovpiff by youi^'gifkr droffd'.in 
wMteft f^jfsMmiBM 5>f Mmo^eneef Garlands aliMT 
aiyiiiiOf poni^ plao^Sx wovso md MtAcbtd to the ba^un^ 
ofich^icch^ m which ^^s have beeipi buried. 

.Tbe^Sihof October is the %hiTiJew^hFu%QtJtu$h^ 
Hoihonah, kept on account of the returaof some of 
the Jews fro«(BaIi]doi;i, ja^Mi fUbt' ditstfitetion of the 
first Temple, wboj with their governor, were treacher* 
ously murdered <)ti their w^y. It is idso the anniver* 
sjfiy oiiii^ death of' G/edaliafk.— Oct. 10, Jewish Rot 
fotlfie d'eath of JRo&bri&^Sa. 
; ^ '": 9. — 4A1NT DENtS.. 

Sjtiiit l5eny£, 6r Dionysiusi the 4rebp%ite, wir 
convened to Christianity by St. Paul. ^ See Jifkt^if^ 
itc was, atfiVst. one qi tfve JiAlges bf^tSe celebrated 
court (>f itie: Areopagus, but was afterwardlt lUUde, 
Bfishop of Athens, where he suffered martyrdbil^ tor. 
the safte ofthe ^speU ,There arc several b(H)ktf wtiich 
bieiar his iiarndj But (Waft, no doubt, forjjfirieS of 
the sixth cenfury. The French say, that he wal; the 
first that preached the gospel among them,, and &r 
that rea^n consider him tjheif tutelar sain< ; bill for 
tUs supposition theft is no gro^md. as Christianity \ 
w^s tif^ver preaclied in France dntit long after hU. de- 
cease/ '*' •■ ^ * ■ " ' - . • - ' • /; -. . 
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' 'ThcL /£«Mt observef jtbenl2tb ol October in 9eipcm- 
bianco ;pf judg^ient of death pronoutoed luppn^Iie 
perspm conctxvm m ^xnskm^ :^or 

dus^ chap, xxxii^ ; 

13. — ^Translation ov kiko bhward thb con- 

He wats the.youngest^sooof KingEtbrelred; biitais 
all bis -elder brothers werC' either, dead, „Qr had. fled 
away^ he succeeded to the crow,n of England in the 
year 1042. He collected all the inost useful laws 
tnade by the Saxon and Danish kings. The additional 
title of. Confessor was probably given hini by the 
pope, for settling whatxwas then called Rome- Scot, 
put now is . better known by the name of Peter*s 
Pence. 

The ingenious and amusitig Hbrrick thus alluded 
id the yPeter^Penny:* V,. 

Fresh sfrewiop allow 

To my sepulchre now, ' ^ , " 

To make my lodging the sweeter; 

A staff or a wand 

Put their io my hand; 
With a peniQr. to pay SaintPet^r. 

Who has not a cross ..:1 

14ust sit with the loss, ." .; 

. Ai\.d no whit further must venture;, .... 
"/ Since the^porter he . ' . ". 
■ Will paid have his fee, 
Or eke not one^theremost enter. 

• '; : Who, at a dead lift, . ., : - 

Can't send^ fof a g^, .' . ^' ,' 

; Apigitoth^priestforaroasier, ^) . , i • t:'* 

J.. ^ ., Shfill. hear i)is clerk sfiy, ■ - *^, j ... ,„ 

By yea and by. nay^., . .*". / • . ► 

No penny, no pater-noster. ' ' , ' ^ ^,*. ' 

The monks ascribed a number of miracles to K^-^ 
ward ; even his vestments were reputed holy.; His, 
crown, chair, staff, spurs, &c« are still usea at .the 
coronation of our English kings. '^ 

. The I5tb /of October, op^ Yim Kipur, is a very. 
■ A a 2 



Sit MidmMMMMWJtn 



ftom LevitiefM^ ehmi^iAHy f«rM!37« As^AeJaiM 
are there c tymm mi td fo^aJglM^ihek Miftr, f he^ obMm 



a verystrict fetliroai the eyening of tbe Mi dihf loilttt 
«f Ike l(Mi^aa4fi»tbii» 4tmmA%SMmik^^Sfak^ 
httUUfXt 18 their invtriabtenilt to abttaia from idl man- 
ner of work. 

She wat^a prioceds of distinguisbcd piet^^ cUughter 
of Aana^ King of the East-Angfe^, andHereMifha 
his queen, and w^ bom aboUith^ yeaf 630> U Imin(^ 
a amatl village in Soffofic* In th6 jear 67^; dbe fi>imdSl 
the conventual church of ST^^ tmh the a(ffoinid;^ don- 
vient« Of this monastery 4ne was eonstitut^ wbesa, 
the monks and nuns living in society and tCfpAgt 
order: it flourished . for nearly two hundred 'Vears^ 
but was destroyed, with its inhabitantSi by theDanes^ 
in 870. In Bentham*s lEiUfrf of Ely are many 
curious particulars of this iMif ; See mo T. T. for 
1814, pp. 255-257. 

18. — SAINT LUKB TUU BVJbMOBLIST.. 

Luke was bom at Anti«ch, ike ancerDpolis of Syria, 
a place celebrated- for ibe study of ^le Ithd^al arts. 
The notion that he was a paiateit kr wMrout founda- 
tion, as it is not, coumemneed by anfient writers. 
Dr. Lardner thinks that he mt^ht have' Been bv pro- 
fession a physician, as the eKpressibn ^ beloved phy- 
sician,' CoL iv, 14^ Mema to MtisiatCb. IdJa med a 
single life, and died in the 84ith year of bis age, about 
the year of Christ 70 ; pm^bly, ^oaliiial death. 

The I9th of Octabm- k lbe.Xnoir4 Pmttaf Taber- 
nndei $ bift the most eompliete d^ of this festival is 
the 20th, and is called SCt^ora, because all labour is 
avoided by the Jews, excepting that which relates to 
the preptmtOff of their food. Tfre word SaeeofkAg- 
liifies Ruts or Booths, fn wfneb the Jews weredom'* 
manded to dwelt seven di^s, and which is to beyesAf 
observed for ever,ua put them m remembrance that 
tbcir fordaifteni, wlitle thtyjourtried 40 years in the 



dtttfi bifbffi tlMf ame to tte tMtd €( 
HMd CD dkdl id. buui or tsiiti^ Tbe Jmh. mm slib 
<MWfliiticM to ukt tit* Jrait of the cUnm^ tke 
brancb€9 of llio mytltoy and* die lava of the diie 
or palm tnft, «phkb. tbcy Hour oiU iMtor^ Mid also 
mil Ws fro«ri»^ Mor Che vntter, aad wHk theat fliey 
weHPio rriok« bcAM ihoLofd. Ttik id aUI obc- 
served in their places of worship^ during the fnornittg 
prajWiS ^«tt ib^ i«td the gmt BattiV or dMoiks- 
pmg, Md odMf auMWofud. prmreii* 

Tbi^feaaCM«ffo tto of Ctamariiijf ivtiirAiiMii^ 
wfaiob^ Nke tbe rett, «^ kepi t^o dSys^ Four faueiu 
iM^e di^s atv cdled CSbZ* JioMM. Tbe iovmMh 
day, which is caJM^ Smka$mah lUdkh <^ iheOmC 
Hmmmti, 10 kept nUU mora ^iMly^ tb«n she loil^ by 
addiudtiai ffstf^f, mfolAng ik% Ueiifaiff «^ Oed 
tS|M>a lift iMters. At thi» Ihile tbay hold « ibatr 
famdt m EMiMMAf eompoMd of willow t^9S 
fiinefer^ M gvowH^ Mar tlM^ tMier, Mitifids tha 
lews. <tf the Mes^MO of fbac ^hmmok* to dila 
e^emogv ivfaat it calMI *e MsmiiI Juembll^ com* 
imfaagj and tMs^. Katnf die ti|fttli dav of the fee- 
tieal, ii k^t ae itricdy es tbe 6m ma lOMialr by 
piefM for nri». Oit tbe foll^wMi^ ^^ (the mnikjii 
the five books of Moses are divided into fifty^ibtir 
sections, to be read on the different sabbaths of the 
year y button this occasion^ tb^ kat tegtiott «iek part 
only* of the Ifrst are rtatf, 

25. — ACCESSION OF KINO OKoaOB IH* 

t/pon the deafh of Ceorg^ It, his present Majeny 
came to the throne, on the 22d of September 17$0. 
25. — sxiKT ctixipxii. 

Tw^ brotlfef^, Crisprnns drtd Crrepiatttis, were 
bOTA ^ Rome; ttffrence they travelled to Sors^tms rfi 
Ffttfce, abont the year 309, to propagate theChriii. 
tiafli refrgion. Being desn^us, bowevter, of reftder}n| 
dienfsefves itidependetit, they gsiired a aobsisteircft 
by sho^e^tniirng. It having been diwovettd fbdt 
they privitteiy embraced the QiriMi^ ftitft, and eo^ 
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deavoawd to make proselytes of the inhabiuntfl^ tiie 
governor of the to vn immedtfttely ord^ed them to be 
beheaded^ about the year 308. From this tiiue^ the 
shoemidcers chose them for their tutelar saints; 

26. — ^PROCLAMATION OF KING GBp&GB lU. . . 

His present Majesty was proclaimed Kiog on the 
26th of October 1760, the. day aftef bis accessiou to 
the Ihrone. ! . \: i, i , . -. 

28.-r-SAlNT SiBfON AND SAINT JUPB^ JpOStle9.*^ 

Simon is called the Canaamtep from t)be Hebrew 
word Candi to be asealous : hence his name of Simon 
Zdc^etj or the Zealot, Luke vi, 15. After enduring 
various troubles and afflictions, he, with great cheer- 
fulness, -suffered death on the cross. . ' ^ . 

Jude is called both by the name of Ths^ddssua and 
Libbaeius : Matt, x, 3, and Mark iii, 18*. Jude^.ihe 
brother' of Jisimei : Jude, verse 1« .And Judas> not 
Iscariot : John xiv,' 22. He was of our Lord's' kin* 
dred; ^ /« not ftif motA«r coifed Mzry, and /ti^ irefAren 
Jama and Jam, and Simon and Judas?* Matt, xiii, 
55, After great success in his apostolic ministry, he 
was at last, f6r a free and open reproof of the super* 
•dtibus rites' of the Magi, cruelly put to deaths He 
has left one epistle of universal concern to Chris* 
tians, , . 

• ' ' ' ^ ' . ') f . ( . 

asttotwrmical ^ammts. 

Of the Quantity qf Matter and Density qf the Sunand 
Planets. 
We have seen .that',there is a gravity extending 
from each body in the system on all sides, at equal 
distances from their centres, proportional to their 
quantities of matter. We know, from experience, 
the force of this power at the surface of our own 
earth, and have seen how to estimate its efficacy at 
any other distance. In order to be ab^ to estimate 
all the powers in the system, directed to their difleceht 



fa0dn% \v \§n0i9umy to d««erirdiiie the propbtHati of 
their (|uMttti«84)r AMer tXf tksi of otir eanb. If Air 
ifonce olmiiusd^ all the f6i9ttB that opeiitt^ in tbe 
mcism belrig ftMwxi^ k* will require nb mow thifa a 
skiiful amKoaiten of g^ofu^try ami mecfianics to de- 
tcrtatfie-tHe^ rndttOM and pbendittena of the c^tiat 
bddKti^ wbteil aH flo#fiy»ili tlvetti. 

' Td meaanfe tfM mtftter in the Smi and plandl was an; 
mit»9W pfobkfii,' and^ at flrat sights sc«»n^ above tbe 
rafteh of ^mn art. B^t lh€ pHncifrfea of this philoao* 
pbf affot^ a natural ahd ^^sy solation, of it in the , 
muM ifDndrtant dasisa } and? Sir Isaac Newton has de- 
tennittectlliepropdrtidna'ofth<^ matter that is in the 
SoA^ J^phltri amuPh^ aiid the Mbon^ to that in ou^ 
Eanh $ that U^ he has shown how many Earths might 
ftm « Sttfli a-^Jnpitefi or a Satom. To midemancf 
bow'he was able to discoyer this^ we are to reeonect 
that the niatter in ectoh of tbele is tn the same ptopof"* 
tton m the fords oi gravity towaids them^ at equal dis- 
tatioesf lW>m theii* eentto^ We khoW the fbirce o( 
dravity towarda onr eatth ftttn the devcetit of heary 
bodies, and also by ealotilating bow moch the Mooa 
£BlIa betow the tan^nt df b^r orbit in any dven time. 
We haire no eirperience of any rectiUneafdescent of^ 
beiPi^bodiaa^ toward the Sdn> Jupiter, orlSatnm; but' 
at the ptiMary planets te«^l^ aboot thel^n, and tbeh^ 
simJHtea t^foive about Jupiter ariid Saturn, by com- 
pisiin^ from their motions bow mueh a primary pla- 
net fiula bdow ki tan^ant^ in any given time, and how 
mneh^my 4ft' Juphe^^ and Saturn's salidlites fiifl be- 
losr their tangents in the same timei we ate able tb 
dafenuine the propevtion whieh the gravity of a pri^- ' 
nuay plaitef to the Sun^ and of a satellite towarda 'm 
pfknaryi beara to the gravity of the Moon towarda thd 
Eairdi, in ^fheir respective difttancea; then, from the 
general l«w of the variatbn of gravity^ th^fbrees that 
w«idd aer upon them at equal distancea flrom the 
Sun^ Jopiter, Saturn, and the Berth, tw eomjrated ; 
wtihib give the nropoftiot^^ttVeitiattet eontemed in 
tiMM (hffilfeM^lk>diest 
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That the qiian!tUy of matter iu Jupiter : is i grcaict' 
than the quantity of matter contained. in. the Earthy 
we may easily leam^ from the motion of lus satelliies^ 
all of which revolve about hia centre in less time^ihaa 
xht Moon reviolves; about the Earth, and are all, ex-^ 
cepting the first, at a greater distance from hiscentre 
than the Moon is from the Earth. The sfJ^Qnd, satel- 
lite is farther distant from Juj^iter than the MooiCi^^ 
from the Earth, in the proportion of 3 to 2, nearly ; 
and moves in an orbit greater in the same, pcoportioii* 
But this satellite finishes its revolution jn three dajr9 
thirteen hours, which is. less than, a seventh part of 
the Moon's periodic time about the Earth $ of^nse*- 
quently its motion must be mupli more. awift(.tbaa 
that of the Moon. A satellite ne%Tet Jupit^ would 
move still more swiftly than this satielVHe; w Utat 
if a satellite revolv.ed about Jupiter at a distance 
from his centre equal to the distance of the Moon 
from the Earth, it would move much more swiftly 
than the Moon moves, abput the Earth, and the^e;- 
fore would be acted on by a much greater centripetal 
force; for it requires always a greater fCffoe to. bciMi 
into the same orbit, a body , that mo^^es witb . 'a 

S eater vdocitj^. But the . quantities of. matter .Jn 
e central bodies ate prpportionad to thw attractive 
powers at. equal distances, and therefore the patter 
m Jupiter must very much exceed the matter in tlie 
Earth. In like manner, we . may carily observe that 
Mercury revolves about the Sun in yery littlci nplpre 
than thrice the time in which the Moon revolves 
ai>out the Earth, and yet moves in an orbit about. HO 
'ti.mes greater, bein^ so maqy itimes farlhi5r?:distajal 
from the centre of his motion ; from which it is easy . 
to see, that, if a satellite revolved about.the Earth as.far 
distant from it as^ Mercury is from the Suib this sir 
tellite would move vastly slower .than . Mer^ury^; 
whence it follows that the . attractive power of . tte 
Sun must be vastly superior to that of the Earthy ap^ 
therefore that the Sun must contwi vastly more mat* 
ter than the Earth, The matter in. SaUjtfP is silao 
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Ibund to be greater thail that in the Eartll . From our 
author's' calculations^ .founded on these princlplei, it 
follows that the quantities of matter in the Sun^ Jii-' 
piter^ Saturn, and the Earth, are to ^ach other as the 
numbers 1, t^^ij, i^, -ry^ira* 
- ' The quantities of itoatter m these bodies being thus 
detcfrmined, and- their bulk being, known from astro- 
nomical observations^ it is easy to compute what mat- 
-^f -each of them, contains in the same bulk, which 
'gn^&s'^&elpropbnionof thebr densities. Thus, oiir au- 
thor finds 'thfe densities of the Suni Jupiter, Satprtt, 
and ^ the Earthy to be as the numbers 100, d4f, 67f 
and '400; frbm 'which it appears that the Earth , is 
more dense than Jupiter, and Jupiter niore dense' than 
Saturn; that is,, those planets which are nearer the , 
Sun* are; found to be more dense, by which they are 
enabled to bear the greater beat of the Sun. ^ This i^ 
tfai&Ti^Sult of our most stibtile inquiries into nature;; 
:that'aH -things are in the best situations, and di8i308ed 
by perfect Wisdoita. If our Earth was carried down 
-into^tbe drb of Mercury, our ocean would boil, and 
sooh be dissipated into vapour, and the dry land would 
beooihe uninhabitable. If the Earth was carried to ~ 
^tlMT'Orb 8f Saturn, the ocean would* freeze at so great 
a diitance' from the Sun, and the cold wotild fooh 
put W period t($ the lives df plants and animals. * A 
much less #^riation:of the'Earth^s distance frbmithe 
Sun than this would 'depopulate the torrrd zone if the 
Earth' came nearer the' Sun, and the tfcihperate zones 
if it was carried from the Sun> A less heat at Jupt« 
tet^s distance is^adapted to the greater rarity of* his 
substance : the .p6rfsequenceis might be as fatal in Ju- 
piter, if he wasj:arried into the orb of t^e Earth, as it 
wpjld b^ to us to be carried it^ta the orb;of Mercury. 

The still greater jarity of Saturn is fitted to hii| mojre 
remote orb j| so thatthoueh he receives 90 times'less 
ligjlit* and heat, from r the Sun than wie do, he may, 
.neyerj^e1ess,Jbe in the best situation that could possi- 
bly be'a&Mgned him in the system. The same may 
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Jiuiit^r, W of ^1 ^he kwer pl«9i«l9j im$^ appm ii^ 

t^Ue «& that of Jfietcuty Wfi^ to w* llpw lb^ 

whole we have reasoa to cai»div«()q».thai tbiQF^ ^ni All 

disposed in such order, and in juch stlgatioii^^ li^m 

wUch any conaiderable variation wQuk} |^^vi«e;ia- 

Ul etket9. The bypotbe^i of Pes Cartes Jed hm J0 

jdaee the viore deose placets ajt a grts^fi^^iHmm^fmm 

4faiQ Sun ; bMt * philwophy fowled w. 4hft pbien&le- 

jion «if ;aMore coofefy^oiids bc^iier with tid» Au^^cmm 

of tiiii^ and Tfovei^ on ^cffy ^^Aoaaiosij the mndfim 

'oj^ihejbithpf. 

' As aatimo^ams bm^ &upd w j^t^tes riwolfkig 
4hwt Mercury, Veuu^ «jrJVjU»j ^e am dkpliwiw 
ihe ijjke opposmoities of eon^ripg; thcjr ^traeljife 
powers a^d prop^ruooal qiiias^ities ^ «a.Ue(. Bui It 
i highly wohable, fiwa n^hat we have aaid 4f Ih^ 
;E;arthi J^pter^ wd Satnm^ that the MmW^afli^ 
other plaiaets corraypond t^ tkek difits^uies fmnAe 
5iaii wd are ereater in the iiearer plaoeu^ Sir Isaac 
J^ewtoahas aCo computed the puoporttoo of ^ itr 
HaeUv^ powers of ^he Sun* J»piter, SaimOf «M »fi 
]|Pj|rtb»^ U»eir raspectiira siirfapes^jbd finda thafia to 
he lA proportion as these unmbe^t, 40000^ ;04S^ &3Sj 
495^ KispectiYely* F^ofio whieh i% a^p^irs^ ^ Ihe 
Ibrce cl gravity towards :4ieae very^ «ii4s^ hodka 
^pproafshea sorpriairigly to an sqvaUty at 4heir ^mr- 
|s(^l so that, thooJBh Jupiter be aevttral. himdiaad 
lioM^ :fimLter than the Earthf the force of ^itfly .at 
Jiusai^aceisveryKttlerioore thM ddiihla what it is 
at the surfaee^ the Eanthj ^dtJi^toiFo^mmkytM 
Ihe aoi(&oe ctf $atum,itf hnt^about I^MI^ 
«ftei;irestriat hoidies. 

TaMe of the Sun's Rtsiog and Settfa^ every LOth 

Day: 

^ ^anday Ist, Sua rises 4 h* IS m« Sim sets | b. ijU^ m. 
^NMMsdaj Hth, - • - - » 6 h. 31 m. - - ••;$%• 1ta<in. 
ibcpaAilF IttAi, *llk »lm.-«^*- 5I11 0«i. 



Table of Equation of Time for every 5^tb pay, 
|§pe Januaiy.] 

rndajr mh, •------..--- ^1 3a 

Wednesday ltth| * * - - - ^ ...... 13 o 

Slondaj 10th, • - - -. * • ^ . . . . 14 it 

ftititrdwjr filft^ -•..•-... ^ • ... ^ . 15 Z 

TImMv *Wi, . . ^ . . :. r - - • ^ . 15 M 

Tuesday .3il0^ ^ > ^ ^ ^. ...... ;10 H 



fiiui'ihftiiioiniing. SaluraiajitaidcaiaKjr onthieStli* 

J^ iitiU be Aqwr JifpoB on t^ 2^^ /it 55 m* iAer 10 
inibcQieiiiqgi^he aeaten Jier ifinnqoacter on tJie 
IfiUi^iit ji4iia. |tt8t4}btbeiniomiti|;, la Ivdl ai^djin* 
SmfS AfiL the laib^^aiul^htaisiiier laflt.quarler«t;8iB^ 
fiAfit4.<m.(fae25tlL. 

B?he Moon wiU be «n the merkfam on the 

IStb, at 16^111. after 8 19 t^e ^eveiiiog. 
astiiy « 1 - > » - « »» * ... ji - ^ - ^ 

15tb, - ^ - - •- ^0 «. ^ Jr r -. - - - r 

letii, .- 10 -» - - v 11- . . - - - - - • 

irtli, .^2 -.•-M 

Thfjeclipies of Jupiter'^. sa^tellit^ are pot yiiiblp 
ibisjn<mtl^j Ibeplanet beijjg jopDear theSjaii. 

Jllercur]^'s greatest ^I6D|a|iQa'wiII he qp the.SOth* 

yenifs* inferior jpQPJuRq^oa will occur 09 the l^tli| 
^9 ui:|be ipominjg. 

'ipSm wiir be in qRpo8itiQP.at 4 in Ike afterpoftp of 
iheir*. 

Jupiter will he in cQjpnctiQP ^ Mf jp*lt 7 ip 
Ihe PUJipipgjep the Wtbf 

Satpiji wul be ip the gwajjratipre M MifiV^7 v^ 
ihe morpiag jaf ihe ^Qtfi. _ . ' /' 

tCoi^tinttCd ^m {• 909.] 

In reviciwi^g-tb^lahpura of Pr* Bls^kelyne at tl^ 
T3ii^ Qfaeein^atpryj wepi^be^inwith bis publication 
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of the Greenwich ObSer^tionSy which were pfmUd 
in 1774, by command of his Majesty. The first vo- 
lume began with the year 1765^* and they have been 
continued annually^ ever since. 'The same learned 
French astranomer to 'whom we! alluded in th^ last 
portion of this EUstory^^ M.-Lalande^ in mentioning 
this performance^ calls it ^le recueil le plus precieux 
quenbus ayons.' * Since that period (1/92) they are 
universally allowed to possess an unrivalled degree of 
accuracy. This catalo^e of the right ascensions 
and declinations of thirty-six principal fixed stars^ 
with tables for their corrections^ is a most' use&il 
and important performance^ and is adopted in all ob- 
servatories. His obsenrations^ also, of the ' Sunj 
Moon^ and planets^ are equally esteemed^ and have, 
been made the basis of the solar and lunar tables, 
lately com.puted in France, according to the theory 
of M. Laplace, and which are -^republished in the 
third volume of Professor Vince's Astronomy. 

We mav farther observe, th^t the communications 
of Dr. Maskelyne to the BoyaT Society are distin- 
fished, like his other production, forgreat atten- 
tion to utility as well as accuracy. Tn^ consist 
chiefly of astronomical observations $ — ^improvements 
df certain mathematical instruments j^-^^omputations 
of the eclipses of the Sun; Moon^ and Jupiter's 
satellites ;-*-articles on parallaxes, light, vision^ re- 
fraction, wdghts, measures, gravitation,' &c. Nor 
must it be forgotten, that, in the year 1774,' he went 
t6 Sthehallien, in Perthshire, in* order to ascertain 
the lateral attn^ction of the hill, by which the mean 
density of the Earth was calculated, and its central 
attraction, according to the Newtonian theory, first 
demonstrated. For this paper. Sir George Copley's 
medal wjis \awai!ded: tovhim:. by.theicQancil of the 
Royal Society. . . . 

^ In the history <^ science,' says his. biographer, 
' few persons can be mcnlioned who have contributed 
more essentially to the diffusion of astronomical know- 
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ledge than Dr. Maskelyne; and^ perhaps^ noxnaDT 
has beeii so successful in promoting practical astro* 
nomyj |)oth tiy sea and by land. During his tune> 
private observatories became very general^ though 
scarc^y known before ; nor could such be made user, 
fill witnput the aid of his Nautical Almanack* Be« 
sides the assistance thus derived from his publicatioi^j. 
he was ilways ready to give advice concerning plans 
that ge^ed likely to promote the interests of sci- 
ence/* 

. Haying now ei^deavQured to do some justice to the 
memory and labours of. the dead^ whose names will 
be long preserved in the annals of discovery^ we sh^I 
take notices of a living astronomer, who has enlarged 
the boundaries ^of this, scie^ce beyond all that have 
lived before him. Our readers will know that we 
tefjer to. William Herschel^ LL-D. F.R.S.,. whose 
superior falents were disco vered| brought into action» 
and properly directed^ by bis present Majesty King 
(Jporgein. - 

Dr. Herschelf bom in Hiinover, November 15,! 
1^38^ was the second of four sons, all of whqnjL 
were brought up, to the profession of their father^ 
w^iph w^ .that of a musician. Being himself bur- 
dened with- a large family, and without adequate 
means for their support, he was unable to give his 
children the advantages of a liberal education* Find- 
ing however, in his son William, a lively and in- 
quisitive, genius beyond what appeared in his other 
tens» he.gavehim the advantage of a French mas- 
ter, under whom, he made a, most rapid progress in 
the. attainment of that language. .Under the same 
tutor t|e . obtained , a good knowledge of logic and^ 
other branches of science connected with the invigo- 
ration pf the talents and the improvement of the 
mindf 

In the year 1759, he left his country,, having little 
or nothing to depend upon .for his support except a 
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xtiuricd iirttftimciit. When he strrfvcd in Ldn#£tt^ 
his expedtatiotis of flndittff cittjllotrwcttl! WCr^ griefs 
dusly diBappointed^ attd^i! resolved to ^ feto fBe 
eootitry^ hopfeg that his dhaticfe of sactess, a* * 
professor dfnlusic, might be greater where thcffltitff-^ 
ifer of e^mdidates is^ proportionally strtaff. After trtt* 
v^pgtximy A wesiiy miAe, he at length frrWecF tit 
Sati&x, where he was appointed organist Here he 
tkugbt music wfth approbation and profit^ bttt ^9 
his love of general knowledge was .predominant^ iiitf 
ht devbted Si hfs spare honn; to the studf of the 
languages^ and other literaiy and scientiilo pufsuitis. 
He began with the ftaliian language, an acdoimt Of 
its hitimate connection withhxs own proftessionf ^ntf 
from thiff lie ^proceeded to the I-8ttin> in Mifncit he 
made considerable and rapid progress. 

Prom the languaged he went to- the most dtetmse 
sciences, and having, it is presumed, laid d joodf 
foundation in the elementaiy parts of nktthettJXJM, 
be began to study Dr. Smith's Harmonies, a work 
which nnquestionably uraifires muck piartient atten- 
tion and a penetrating genius. His situation (it Hrii« 
fkx was hi^ly favourable to the Cultivation of fais 
talents, and, when he had laid in at stock of sotihtf 
learning, he emerged from his retlreitnent in tlief 
north, said came t6 Bath in the year 1 76ft, having 
been nreviously elected organist to the Octagdtt cfaa» 
pel of that City. 

Here he almost instantly entered upon a. vast MJt 
of professional business, performing at the rocmtf^ 
theatre, oratorios, and public and private concerts*^ 
besides attending upon a number of pupils. In the 
midst 6t all this employment, he found leisure to con- 
tinue his mathematical studies ; he even pursued them 
with tticreasing ardour, and, after a day of haitf h^ 
hour, he found recreation and delight in the sohittOrr 
6( abstruse questions in geometry and duxions. In 
the tadies' ukry he gave an elegant ^swerto a veiy 
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titfficult prize question, respecting the vibrations^ of a 
musical chord loaded in the middle with a small 
weight. 

It was ahout this time hisstudieswerechieily confined 
to optics and astronomy^ vto, which his attention wa^, 
at firsts incidentally directed. The pleasure^ how- 
^ver^ which he felt m a cursory view of the heavens^ 
through a two-feet Gregorian telescope^ which he 
borrowed) made him, extremely desirous of possess- 
inga complete set of astronomical instruments. 

Dr. Herschel having done so much with telescopes^ 
it may be worth while to give a particular account 
of his ]>rogre8s in this defiartment of practical scir 
ence^ viz. the manufacture of instruments by means 
of which he became the most fortunate of all ob- 
servers in the number and extent of his discoveries 
in the heavens. His first object was to get a larger 
telescope ; and being ignorant of the price at which 
such instruments are usually charged^ he desired a 
friend in London to buy one for him. This gentle- 
man^ surprised at the sum demanded for the tele* 
scope, declined purchasing it till he had informed 
Mr. Herschel of the circumstance. Our astronomer's 
astonishment was equal to that of his friend's ; but) 
instead of dropping his pursuit, he formed what 
many would have regarded as a most romantic reso- 
lution^ that of making a telescope for himself. He 
did not content himself with a speculative idea^ but, 
from the scanty instructions he could gather out of 
optical treatises, actually set about this arduous un* 
dertaking« Disappointment succeeded disappoint* 
jnent ; but all this only served to act as a stimulus 
to his ardent mind ; and, at length, his perseverance 
was crowned writh such success^ that, m 1774, he 
enjoyed the exquisite satisfaction of beholding the 
heavens through a five-feet Newtonian reflector of 
his own workmanship. > Our modem Galileo did not 
rest at this attainment, great as it was, but, with a 
laudable ambition^ set about making instruxx^ents of 
Bb2 ' * 
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i greater rt^gntttidtt thiti UA hillrtrto beeb kttwn. 
After CDAstructlttg thos* of seveti atid ctett ten ft6t, 
he thought of forming one not less than do»We ttie 
lattw rile. So great wk* hlir patience, so detertnitied 
his perseverance, that> itt perfecting the parAoUcal 
figure of a seven*feet telescope, he did not make les« 
than two hundred specula beft>rfe he obtained one thil 
would bear any power thkt was applied to It. 

While he wai thus laboriously employed in rta* 
thematical putttilts,he did not neglect the immediite 
duties of his professiott. Yet io much did hii new 
bccupatibn engage his mind, that ne has frequttitlv 
stolen from the theatre, of the concert*room, to look 
at the stats, and then letum ^m in time to bear 
his part among the musical perfotitifets, Tfcls eoti- 
stancy to Urania was at length most bountifutt^ re-- 
warded by the discovery of a new planet m our 6ys* 
tem, to which he gavie the name of Georgium Sdo^ 
but which foreign astronomers have generally termed 
Herschel. 

fto "be contihoed*] 

Cjbr ^amtali0r0Biai5. 

fef e\^fel, gay Siflifitner I iiciw tbe^«»|jhig Wttti 
That Autottiti htiim ttxisaaati^ tikt^ to retmtt ) 

It fades the roses ivhidi tbj tcmpfes tiinti. 
And ihe green saacMs winch adoro thy fe»t. 



Tnte grovei ttf^ lose theirr teafy hfonours; but, 
before they are eni*feJy ^mi^hed, an aidventitioiis 
Iwatny, arising from that gradual ^decaywhiclifePlwehrs 
the iR^theringterf, giM* the autumnal landscape with 
a temporary splcn£>nri 'superior to the verdure t)f 
spring, or the luxuriance ef summer, tlie infinitely 
various and ever^changing hues of Ibe leaves at this 
season, mdtmg into every scrft -gradation of «ift and 
Shades, will long coritiriue to engage the imitation dt 
fhe painter, ahd the conteniplation of the |)oet and 
the philosopher^ 



Ifhose virgin leaves of purest vivid gfeen, 

"WMclii cbarnied 6ire yet thejr trembled on At tttiij 

Now cheer the sober Uttid^ciipo in decay; 

The li^ie firsit (ufdmfLi mod Iheg^den btrobi . . 

With bark of silver hue ; the sios»i[rown ouki . 

Tenacious of* its leaves ot russet brown ; 

Hi* ensanguined dogwood, and a thousand im($ 

Which Flofa> d^ressed in aU h^iiride of bldoni| 

Could scaroely equal, deoonte the grotety 

What a beaut'lftrl dc6cHj)tibn is {\Ai df the 4p- 
pwirance which swne of the trees^, fh partictiUri arc 
dbsefVcd to exhibit ! 

From the gfadiial th^ttg^f aftd dccal^ of the' l^jtf, 
we are next ititited to contemplate its fall* This 
last circntnstance is %a striking^ that the whole de- 
'cHning scasbn of the yeat is often, iti comtnon 
language, called the fait. Hete Thotnson ag^n 
presents us ivith a i5rrospfect. • What he had Wore 
described, the genefal aspect bf the wobds, was ob- 
vious, perhaps, to every admirer of nature. But 
what poet had ever before desetibed so mintite a cif- 
eumsttcnce as the effectiwhich the felRng leaf often 
has upon the contemplative min^ ? 

Now the leaf 
Incessant rtistleis through the mournful jgrove j ' 

^^stnrtlmgmchfn-ttudUmt'rot^hdotD^ - - 

And sUpwAt ciftikis ihroiig|b i^e «Nwing air«. < 
But; shoulg^a ^nicker breeze, amd the bongos 
Sob^ o'er tl^ sk J the leafy deliwe <trean»»; 
Till choaked, and matted with xkt dreary shower, 
The forest walks, at every rising gale, 
RoH wide the withered waste, ^nd-^^fsiilie bleak. 
Fled is «he blasted verdumof the ficMs;: 
And;, shrunk into their beds, the ioweiy k^o^ 
Their sunny robes resign. £v*n what remained 
'Of istronger fruits, falls fron( the naked tre$ ; 
And woeds, ^elds, gardens, ordiai^Sj aif arotmd 
The desolated prospect thrills the soul. 

Nature ha^ng perfected her «eeds, her iiext tare 
is to disperse them : the seed cannot answer its fmrr 
posc-whileii Tenwinsxonfincd Tnthe capsnfc. After 
the seeds,* therefore, are ripened, the pericarpium opens 
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to let them out ; and the opening is not like an acci- 
dental burstingy but, for the most part^. is according 
to a ceruin rule in each plant. 

The seeds of many plants are furnished with a 
plume, by which admirable mechanism they are 
disseminated by the winds far from their parent stem, 
and look like a shuttlecock, as they fly. Other seeds 
are disseminated by animals : of these^ some attach 
themselves to the hair or feathers by a gluten,' as 
misleto; others by hooks, as cleavers, burdock, 
hounds-tongue; and others are swallowed for the 
sake of the fruit, and voided uninjured, as the haw*, 
thorn, juniper, and some grasses : other seeds again 
are dispersed by means of an elastic seed*vessel, as 
oats, geranium, and impatiena: and the seeds of 
aquatic plants, and of those that grow ou the banfcs 
of rivers, are carried many miles by the currents into 
which they fall. It is a curious circumstance, -md 
. not generally known, that most of those oaks which 
are called spontaneous, are planted by the squirr^^. 
Horse-beans are set by jays and pies, who conceal 
than among the grass and moss, and afterwards^ 
most probably,^^ forget where they had stowed them. 
Horse-beans and peas sprang up in Mr. White'# field- 
walks in the autumn, and he attributes the sowing of 
them to birds. Beet^ observes the same naturalist 
are much the best setters of cucumbers. If they do 
not happen to take kindly to the fiumes, the|>est way 
is to tempt them by a little honey put on (be male 
and female bloom. When they are once induced to 
haunt the frames, they set all the fruit, and will hover 
with impatience rour^d the lights in a morning, till 
the glassed are opened. Some seeds lie dormant for 
a lone time, and do not vegeute till the sun and air 
are admitted. 

Hips, haws, sloes, and blackberries, now Adorn our 
hedges; and the berries of the barberry (berbem vuU 

• SeeT.T.forl814,p.«70, - 
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gtift^, bryofiy fftwlti* cwwmjfe&J^, M^ftejrstic&le^ O&tt^ 
hoUy, woody-nightshadej. md pmti {Uguiffrtm w»f- 
gtMf)^ Afifofrf s vsfttiiAWe supply of fodds for inany of 
iSit f^sOttttdfici, #Mle t^'aSMtif thdrwintetwHfc us. 

About the ihid^lci' of the tacrMh^ ^t comHaifm 
XBstrtitt dhiSLpj^rki $[ndi, sUonty afi^twfti^ds^ ihe siJMfl^ 
est kind of svWrfFoVir, the santf-inartm^ tnipaits^. The 
Hoystoii ctf hooded crovr (<6oroU8^ corf^ anf ivet flfdntt 
Sdotldiid and the nofthefnr partff df England, bciiig' 
dtiyeri ttenc<» Ky the sievefity of the ritifeoii. <t dt^- 
stroys lambs, young partridges 9nd. moor. foWf,a^^ 
iHAtnost ts flhscfcicvotis as th^ Avcto. The wood- 
cock fettmiSi tod' JfffdoiicP on our eastefft c6tof#. 
Varioti* kfaids of witerlbwf itiake ihct^ appeimnctfj 
ainl^ ^bout the thtddle of themonfh^ wild ^eese lea't^ 
the fens, and g6 to thei Tf€ hmd^, todi^^ur th^ yom^ 
ootti. Rooki sport tod dive in ■ i playful inailtt^, 
before ttiiey go to rOost, cbtiglr^iftg in' largfe^nmrk 
Bei*s.^ Stares asieinble in the^ ftiicdtrntrre^, hi i^rt 
iliultitadei^, and> perching on the reeds, te^d^ thent 
liiifit for thatchings and thuff mAtetlefRy injure the 
property of the farmer. 

The ground is covered^ about this tinftef, -with' 
^ipiders' webitf^ crossing the path ^m shffib to shmb^ 
sUid floatti^ hi the fl^r. 

Few fiowers are to be seen in thit month ^ the 
woodbine and some other kinds, herwetrer, blow a se- 
cond time, but they have lost their fine scent'. Yet, 

,y " ' ' r -Ml ■ I 

' The' LastRose ofSaBoaier/ from ' IrishMelodies/ haa so much 
t)eaatyy that we cannot refuse.to trakisplMit k into our poetical 
parterre. 

lis the last rose df 5inni»6r^ 

Left blooming alone ; 
All her loTely companf oifs 

Are faded and gone ; 
No flower of her kindred, 

No rose-bud is nigh. 
To reflect back her bla^s, 
Or give sigh for sigh ! 

7H not le^re thee, thott ksae 9M I 
^ To pine on the stem; 
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the green-hause is^w in perfection, and will amply 
compensate for the deficiencv. 

As flowers now decay, and the bees cannot procure 
apy farther support, this is the season for taking the 
honey. To obtain this precious article, the indas- 
trious collectors are destroyed with the fumes of 
burning brimstone. Various methods hatre been 
proposed to save the lives of the bees ; but they are 
found so materiallv to reduce the profits of the own- 
ers, tbat.it will be long before they are generally 
adopted. , 

Th^ taking of wild-foWl commences^ by act of 
parliament, on the 1st of October, and the decays 
business it at the greatest height about the end of the 
month. Great numbers of wild ducks and other 
waterfowl are annually caught in the extensive marsh 
lands of lancolnshure in this way. Particular spots,. 
or decoys, in the fen countries, are let to the fowlers 
at a rent of from five to thirty pounds per annum ; 
4nd Pennant instancy a season, in which 31,200- 
ducks, including teals and wigeons, were sold in 
London Only, fix)m ten of these decoys, near Wain- 
fleet, in Lincolnshire'. , 

The weather in October is peculiarly favourable to 
the sports of the field; and hunting is now at its. 

Since the lovely are sleepiog, . 

Go sleep thou with them : 
Thus kindly I scatter 

Thy leaves o'er the bed. 
Where thy mates of the garden 

lie scentless and dead. • 

So soon may J follow. 

When friendships decay, 
-And from Love's shining circle 

The gems drop away] 
When true hearts lie withered, 

And fond ones are flown. 
Oh ! who would inhabit 

This bleak world alone? 

* See the decoys described in T.T. for 1814, p. Sr5. 
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hdghty as little damage is committed on the farmer's 
grounds after the gathering of the hanrest. 

The sowing of wheat is^ generallf^ cQm[rfeted in 
this month: when the weather is too wet. for thb 
occupation^ the farmer ploughs up the stubble fields 
for winter-fallows. Acorns are sown at this sea^on> 
and the planting of forest and fruit-trees ukes place. 



THE Saxons called November vmi'^monaty or 
wind-montht on account of the prevalence of liigh 
winds in this month. 

This mdlith the long vacadoa^ o'er. 
And lawjrers go to work once more ; 
With their materials all provided, ' 

That they may hare the cause decided. 
The plaintiff he brings in his bill, • '.'••*'[ 

He'll have the cause, cost what it will ; 
Till afterwards comes the diefendant; 
And is resolved to make an end on't« 
And having got all things in fitness. 
Supplied with money and with witness; 
.Ancl makes a noble bold defence, . 
Backed with material evidence. 
The proverb is, one cause is good . 
Until the others uisder^tood;' ^ •^ ' 

They thunder oiit to little purpose. 
With certiorari, habeas corpus, . :' 

; Theii! replicaiidos, wjrits of error, j , . 

To fill the people's hearts with terror. 

Atod if the lawyeir do approve it, ' '. ' ' 

To chancenr they^most removi^lt; 

And then th^ two that were so^wwrn, -•' . 

Must leave it to another term ; . . ; .\ 

Till they, go home and work for more, 

To spen^ as tbeyhave done before. 

Poor B&bin, for NaveflikriJTi^.^ 

1. — ALL SAINTS. ' 

In the darlv ages of Cbristianitv.the word^Otnl was 
applied to m beliefiers, bs is evident in the use of it 
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hf Smi Paul and S^ l^J^i W Uie term was 
werwards re%Uictfid to aticb as excelled in Cbiiatifa 
JviituAs; la the Bomi&h phurcb^ JtioLy pmous fi«io- 
Alflied by the )?QpQ arc ciiUed «^ii^to, ana ^^iwgked 
^aod siiqpiplicated by^ the professocs of jlh^t r^W^ 
The churoh of Eogbnd ios^tiited this Jes^vll ia 
^emogr of all ^^od i^en xiefuoet^ pioppsli^ thirap jfys 
patterns for Chnstian imitation^ but not allowing any 
prayers to be a;ddressed to them. — ^For some rural 
customs on Jt|5p Ajr^ ^^ceT,% JFor JBI^ pp. 278-9. 
^ . * ' 2. — Aix souls. 
In tSatfiolic countries^ on l!he eve and . day of All 
S«tfls> the ichnrdhesBre hung with Mack: the'todbs 
are opened ; a coffin covered wifh UacK^ and sur* 
romided with wax fights^ is pkeed Entile nave oF the 
churchi and^ in one comer, figures in wood, repre- 
senting the sQuU of the dfiCfj^eOj are halfway plunged 
into the flames. . 

5«--«K4N6 ^WUJAMM XAM3MEED. 

The gloriott? revolution of 1686" is tro^ipemorated 
on this day, >pvhen the tibrone of England became 
vested in theinustciQusHo^sepf Orange. 

Although King WiUiam ilanded on the 5th of 
November, the a]iiiftn«tck« sdll continue the mistake 
of marking it as the^^itft^ 

&.— r^OWZUSBL q?LaT. 

This day is kept cjto Gonuneraodrale the diabolical 
attempt ox the Piipists to blow up the Parliament 
House. The best accoant of this ne&rious transac* 
tion is detailed in Hum^!|i ^ffiatory of England j 
vol. vi, pp. ^33^38 (Svo ^ditioD» l8Q2.)-^ee^ also 
T.T. for 1814, pp. 280-6. 

•6* — SAINT iBONARD. 

I^QQi)ar0f or J^^j^narc^ , was ft French nobleman of 
great reputation iaihe court pf Clovis J.; he was in- 
sthicted ia<<iif«iityi)y I(m}S^m»M^l^ of Rhdms^ 
and afterwards ma4e Bishop of Limosin. Several 
miraculous .Qtorj^/are told oTJiim by the monkf^rnot 
W^cth r£^tin|(^. JS^e died ^ut,t^eyj&ar?4)^>fil3tf]4)^ 
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saint. •' '- ■ ''- 

l^e yorJ nwxyor, if w adopt the ftyipology of 
Ver3tpg«i:^ cQmes from tEeantieat^^ 
Qr foieuix' of tVe yerb may or can. >iiug/^hajFd K^ 
A.D. iVSd, first ,Qhang^dt&ebaitifso£A^^ w^ 
Sfayprs ; jiv wJbiiisje buuK^pUi ^ 9^1^ w(^^ alter ward* 

e cify of* Yort^ we ate informed tjbait the titte of 
Lady wai^ .^1 wiibin thesi few yefp» iretamed bjj 
tBie Mayor's wife ^n Aat city, wmg htr Mfe^ but 
tliat'herhiia&aflii'slitierfied with HUqftc^S—wd the 
following jcouplet is cited in- eyideiice c 

JdjB LM?s: a'lord fbr ajrear indwda)!^ 

11.— aaiNT MARTIN; - 

He was a jiatfvts of Huilgai^^'alud for some Ume 
followed ihe life dfastfldler^j biit afterwairds took 
drders^ add !^as.fflSu!e bishop of Tdur^^ In'Pfande^ in 
which see he ebntitloed Ibf twetAy-^iic years* Martin 
died about thtvt^t^^l^ Hiiich lamented^ ^A highly 
csteemea ftr m Thtuesv— ?6** tf rfeasiiig* little tanisur 
<ta fti/d^yi^cT.T. f6i'1*V4; j[).^86. 

' ' ] 13..— SAIKT BMTiUSfe 

Britius^ or Bno^) succ^ed^ St* JMartin in the 
U^oj^icr Qf ;TpiV^ In the Jt^if 38^« He^ ^ to 444. 

Oup isfiiiit^wM ai'itodteWSW^i:Myi efrOiMS^aio*- 
pdlis; Al fim^ hfe ^MiM' diiljr a' /i^^i^ t^aehdn^ btit 
al^r^mflfe tt'CMhttietittil'tftofc/i^ii aftlen^ilfttojDgh 
tte1iSfk>6t<^ IDttg H(^iy fIi%a8^^i^iiKniedel«ih6p' 
of ^I^lie^lfii fh tttis jt«r he «llHaiiifed g<^t^ $Cb^^ not 
oi^ly^fdr hts exfi%o»dhiity -2itta(M«)r of^Iifc^ sMid'^ecS^ 
lent econdlfty^ Uit «ilr tSft i%t(udd&tt'<Ile' calMd^ 
from the foundation m^lnliecKon uiis daVf in the 
yearl2Q&jdfy&itgU0» lii liK^^W iMh^ ^Ultottilffed 
Cc 
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at Rome, aq4 bis .rtmaioi wti^ .Uken up October 7, 
1282, and deposit^ in a silver shrine. 

20. — SPMUNB, KJ^a >}!^0 MA&TTR. 

Edmund, king of the' East- Angles, having been 
attacked by the Daues in 870, and unable to resist 
them, beroicallv offered to surrender himself a pri- 
soner, provided they ^ould spare his subject?* Tb6 
Danes, hovirever, haying seized him, usea their ut-. 
most ei^deayQurs to inquce Edmuild to rehoiiQce his 
^ligion; but r^fb^ing to comply/ the^ first beat him 
with cliibs> then scourged him with tirhips, and after- 
wards, binding hiilii to a stake, killed .bim. with their 
arrows. His body was buried in . a town, where 
Sigebert, one of4iis predecessors, hadjbuilt a church; 
and where afterwards (in honour of hWiiame} a more 
spacious building was erected, which ' U>gether with 
the town was named SU Gdmunds-ibvut^} but it is 
now called Bury. . ( . 

2!^,— tSAINT CBCIUA. 

CeciGa was a Romao lady, who, refusing; to re- 
nounce her religion, was thrown into a furnace of 
boiling water, ^nd. scalded to death. , Others sav that 
she was stifled in a bath, a punishment frequently lU"^ 
flicted, at that ilm^, xyit female criminals of rank. 
She suffered niartyrdomabouttbdyefu: 225. Cecilia 
is regarded as tlie ^patroness of iniislc, an^ is repre* 
sented by Raffaelie Wtdi a regatin het" hand. 

• i; ■ 23*^saint'olbmbntJ . * ' '-' _ 

Clement I was born lit R6me^ and was one of the' 
first bishops of thatsplace*^ thjs'^iee he held about 
sixteociy^i^ frauK the fyfar ^ or; 6^; to 81. He 
was rqfnark^bje for, ^fiving, writteu; two Epistle^,: so 
excelt^irf^. 8<>: Kig^ly. esi(ef^ed,>y theprimHive 
Chrisj^ai^,: thalr: the !fi|?stT:^as.|Qrj spow jime ^oqsl* 
dec^d <?aiipujcj4. . Cle|nent;|w^8^senteijf^ 
the.quarries, aii(l,aft<^rw^d8j hs^voigs/iq, anchor ifa^t- 
enedabopt,hisiMs}5i,w|kfLdr^ , _ 

.QWMv^JWai^tI??yiM'antipatqufti:terday-. . 

J 
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Oar saint was t>orn at Alexahdria^ jaiid received a 
liberal edticatton. About the v^r 905y she wlas con* 
verted to Christiaility/which shef aftemards {m 
witk • the utmost, intrejjidity; opctHy ' re^j^itoying the 
pa^ns for offering sacrifices ta their id6ls^ and up* 
braiding the Emperor Maxentius^ to his bice, with 
the most flagrant acts of ^tynttiny and. oppression. 
She was condemned to suiler deafh by r6lUngaWheeI 
over her body stuckTOund^ with, iron ^spjikes. 

27. — ADVENT SUNDAY. 

This and the three sdbscqtxnt Simdaysy which 
-^^edethe grand fbtivid of -GtirisUnas/ take their 
name from tbq Latin adoemre, taeomemtoj'ovfrom 
^bewordodveiitM^ anapproaiib/ V / 

SO.>^ftAlNT JLJtflimMWi "■"■'. 

Aodvew was tbe son- <^f James, a fidielnian at Beth* 
8Mda, and younger brother of Peter. He was eon^ 
dinnned to be arncified oh a 'Cross, oi the form of 
an X ; and, thiat hia dfsath might be more lingering, 
.hewas fastened with «onhi.- :>'••-' :1 '■-* ' ' ' «} ' 
' The Order of A6 Tbisthr was inihituted Jby A^baius, 
King of Scotland, in 787^ restbred by James V, 1 540, 
reviml by King James Jli in 1687^ and reestablished 
bjr Queen Anne, in I70a. It consists of the sove- 
reign and twelve brethv^ or knights,* ' niaktn^ in the 
whole thirteen, and font officers. 'The star iv worn 
on itheleft side of the coat prclbtdci and cbnristsof a 
iS^. Animifi cross^ of silver eabr6ider]r, with rays 
•goinff out between 'the points of Ae^cm^t^y on the 
'middle a thistle of gold and groeh < u'^on *. a '^eM of 
green, and round the thistle and fields circle of g»ld, 
having on it the following motto^' in* green letters: 
NBMo MB IMFUNB LACB8S1T (no man pfovsokes me 
with impunity). The badge or jewel istv^orh posd- 
ant to a green riband over the leh shoulderjiaad tied 
. tinder the arm* It consists of the image of. Su An- 
drew, with the cross befiore, enamelled .and chased on 
rays of gold, the cross and feet' resting upon a ground 



of enamelled gfm^^ jfidpi^libf^ hack^nameUed ona 
gr^m lff»vp^ Jk m^ gold md tP^mh the 4^wer 
xeddi^b, with iht4We>90tta round k. Tb^gqOi^ 
wqm^ of 4mM€» fimd sprigs of me inunvfn^, mi 
fipm ttas cffitre ii ««i3p^aed the uoageof St. J^ 
drew ; ^.e wboleof gDld> ciwoelle4, 

fitolwia MewtOBt faavSng eetabliifaed the j^e* 
raL f rinctpl^ «f Ite.gtavlbiAofi af tbaMrtiebB atiMlh 
aer» and hanrifig datcm^iiai Iha clmlpowon ikmt acat 
in the iystem^ yiz. tfaoaa which Mai Ha'dnSid^ 
Jupiter^ Satuni^ aaA ibe ISaitb^s. Ad havbg found 
tbiirtheatkfitflma^ioafljfrepeifi^^ fraeaiNlces, 
^hore Ihe saiistaiite Is lOMiBeiUer;- ka pr^|M«ed th» 
wjqr ftr fyfDQtt4mB ayatheticaU^ kn ^ua^oouAft o£ idla 
ajratap cbF tfaa wattdf and iaqairiilgiiaiqilha a^cias 
efiects that arise firom a poamao'tvideii^fiattihliahad. 
Any! i^tafiiaL primipta aaoartiaiild m natitte^is a.gireat 
.MqiiivtioB to philQia|iby# ^ilpe^iiills^ i«lim-:tbe irm- 
tkiaa df ihit iioar^f 'vrftti ita diB»id[oo.«jid ft>toB^ aae- 
ekarly deter«ttiMil:| ttid thaf^ilky afilhit priiM^ 
^rilla^oair botfk iIh^ variaoa phanottenA leMllffed' 1^ it 
lOrnthctifiaUy^ Of whiah ine are now to jtieat. Sir Istoc 
NawtQ>i ba^na yfyHx iaquiriogibtQ tbaceatre bf Ibe 
ajfatdn. Tha, PjrtlMgoiaaiii aacrijsad thiil ctoa |o .Hie 
canlia of t&aSo^ the fiilloweni o£ Anatdtkand . MfH 
leniy to tha ^^tfdii bdl Sir lai^e huris^faiiaid ibat . 
. tbaae sraaitate. tOwlrdaaaoh aijh^^ aikd towanb aH t^ 
other bodiaa in th^ ayaiai% arixhar of tbemy nor iah 
deed iiqft body ia ih^ ayatem^ can ba imppoaed to he 
-iKod ofalimotioa. 

It ktba cantila of gniity of tha; whole syslem that 
fai'thaoidy pdsat whicib can ba aapposcd cjuidioeat in 
it ; tha aame noint abant whidv all the matlicMtf the 
aystesL .would aoon be aoeuBaubaed, if the piogias- 
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^e motiotift of the bodtes'irilt Veredestrdyed, and 
their grivity was pertttktcx! tolbiing thelti together^ 
The mutual actions of bodies 'oi^eacfa^othfeir -never af- 
fect jthe state of this centre; thtir attracting or rejpiclt 
ling each other produces no effect t^n it ; and k must 
cither be quiescent^ or proceed uniformly in a -right 
line. All seem agreed that the centre ot thk system 
is at rest^ and no reasonf or obseiVatibfi argues for iSnf 
ascribing an^ motion to it. The centre of gravity ol 
thie system is^ therefore, the only immoye&fie pointy 
while all the bodies in the system move round it with 
various motions. ......... 

< As wd tiave Our knowledge of gmvityi and thfe laws 
of nit^re, from what passes on tlie '^uif^tti bf the 
earthy we cannot illustrate the 'motions Of the bodies 
bf the solar system, arising from' th^if Hmt^il jgtavity, 
better than by some images "urt^Hnrd of thehi oo the 
earth, after having shown sofalfy fAie'^iimkrljIv of the 
powers that act on the parts of the dsirth ancl on the 
celestial bodies. We know fhatwU6n> by iny'power 
or machine, a body is pi^}ecUdin the itiri the power 
reacts on the earth with an equal: force; send tnat, if 
the power was- sufficient to prc^^tta mocmtiiin, or a 
muth iargi^ piirt of th^ earth, it Wotttil' act on the ro-^ 
mainder of the csarth with an equal ^ce, in an oppo- 
site directioiS ; so that, while the projected t>art begiin 
to move in its curve^ the remainder ^f lAit earth would 
/kgin^ at the same timi^ to move in sto<l>p)x>8He direc* 
tion, with'an equal quantity Of modon,;btft Wttha ve- 
loet^ so much lets a^ the matter in it i^'graiter than 
in^ th^ projected part i aiid both wdold MHroh^ in cer- 
tain oibfts about the common cetlt^ of gravity, 
which woukl continue in the same st^t^ as before tne 
prcjectioh. If, by the resistance bf''th«!'medi(im, 
the motions of these parts of the eartii caimiTta t>e de* 
stroyed, they would come togedler agaiti, andHbe ac- 
oitmiilated m one mass about the same'cehtve. If 
there were more sui^h part^ of the earth projeetkl, the 
x^tre of gravity of all would he no wsy ai^ed by 
Cc2 '^ 
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tucli ,pfoj«QU0ii% Imi tbey iv^Hjd m>w rom^d Uj. ^ 
1^1 tbe 9ui» fif tb^ iD9Uo9t oaoM side of it slH»id4 
U equ^ t^ tilt sam oi ih^ mptioni oi^ ij^e o^ side : 
and iM«,iri«^fFwbtlmif m«dlmptiQ«Mtj^^ 
tveiY 4v prodiiotd bf p^vtri md ^igmts <m tM 
tai*th. . .. . - 

TbeiMtiMtQl tiiQ jr^t 1)td^ in ^t^ ^lar/yf^ 
«Qm i«e 4i^cQ«s la Aew; xha diji^mit p^M <if 
tbe j^lfii system ^?iti|te tQ ouch otbwj i|« tbet P«|t| 
9f: th9 ^ianb gwntaki ^wtrds Q«? motfaier i ^bA tjm 
ilS^rmlfUtA of Ibei lytien move iu lbesifli« 19m* 
ner about their common centre of. gmi^tlFj M Ife^ 
]»«rtf IntQ ^\^m s«ppoiid tbt i^rtfa to bediwd^d^ 
5f prey opted ia wy cUrqffikiiQgi^ would, «JJ nio^^ about 
Atif ^oqim w ^leMw of gravity ; Qt lA \bft ««tb«: iwi 
^U tb^ bodies thftt ate aemally projoQUd t^mn <^. <m 
i^ sm^&qe^ nevolvo ibo«t ib€^ ^pqapkop aeqtre of gra* 
¥ity of ib« tAiib and tbetie proJQctiteBU (My ik^i^ 
U ihj4 difTflrftieei tb^t tbQ bodii^a of tbf^ gmt ag^m» 
WQfo prpjeQted at. gr^t diststi^cia frQm wAk olbj%N 
and io sacb ft mKfiiier tiiat ti^ pUne<« re^n^fB .i» o^ 
YntA ^tiQoai «if«iit«iv so as not tp j;oi»e too n^i9$;to 
the g»n^ Of tA b^ oiwirf toQ far froin hio^j^ in tbflf 
t^qji^iiQOSi. The Crqatqf ^f ibf WorJd liad ii^ 1HM# 
made Ibeoi Qf d^fimUei adapted V> €ierM4n dW4W;o9» 
if bf bad nat {^eiptM th^im with tbe W^^ ^ 
%eT0 vtcjiRsilo to pveiimfo them revoIvUig ^t ibofo 
dislsnoeit or «tir to ibcwi 1 md aa the gresKiV9f« of 
tbe forco iioprosHed <m tboso i^a^t bodinsj soma, of 
wbAscb are nunj; times kreer than oqr ^^tba sb^ws 
tbe. pciwief^ /^f just quadtHyA v^^ rtfoIMy ia tbe 
diffi^rent distanees of ^ planet^ apd. iiti propor 
<BrepjttoQf sb^w ibe sbUl of the first Morer^ 
, , Wo msy supposo that all rtie «»at,^ of ;wb»cb t^bc 
M!f$Mm ooosists waa f^n^d fir»t la ow m^^t wbot^ 
jiQwibooootrsofgiravb^ of AowMosy^em isfiwid; 
tbatof this msss narioiis bodm w«^ foimed^ apd 
sepatated firoia eapb cnhier to pi^if disl»niQa% ^fn^ 
tb^ reosived thotr prf^^isottoosiaod thaji tbo 



po^e^l w)uQh separated and iiK^e^ them observed 
ike law of nature* t^at rebuirea an equality hetwee^i 
4ction an4 re-action^ ana b observed in all the 
actions of powers at present i and thus these mo^- 
titm^ would begins and continue fqr ever, without 
producL^g any. motion in the centre of gravity ctf the 

. AApien tb^ bodies were thus mov^ in their proper 
ocbi^ we xif^^ conc^e sope. of thepi to have beea 
aMbdivided agaiQ» ^f actbns obsfrvip^ the aa^ 
lavifs^ into several oth^r bo4ies, whicb>; m Uk^^mao,- 
per^ were formed ihta Cesser syatec^a ; * as that of the 
.i)aitb and Moo^ib those oi^ Jupiter and $atum aiul 
^t^iir satellite There is not any of these quiea9ent 
10,. Its particular aysAem.^ the Es^rth and lytoon xnoi^ 
aliout, ^ei^ Qommon centre of gravi^jj w^iiile^^it |s 
' carried wit^ a regular motion r6und th^ centre of 
gravity of the whole ayateixu The. same may be 
^a^id of Jupiter and Saturn. and their afiteilitea; and 
it ia certain^ from the, l^a of nat^rci,;;^^ the mol- 
tiona in any" le^er syst^n^, about its qeiitre pf gravity^ 
ai^l.^ motioiji of. that, ceo^tire abqut Xht, centre of 
gravity of the whole i|yiteiii> interfere ^lot with each 
other. .4> lesiier system hfAm^ tlws forijb^ 0^9^ 
the bodies that compose it might be subdivided into 
ktfner/bodiet thiitsmil^bt &rm a ^rslais a£ anjtalferior 
order. But we do not find that nature .QmieaJdlis 
subordination so ^r, unless we should consider the 
motion of pfFf^^ct^I^j. nfar 4he furfacei^ x)f the se- 
condary, planets, aa an example jof this fcind« 

It is next to be considered^ where thfs point of 
rest of the conpmon centre pf gravity of the system is 
to be found ; and it is plain from what we have already 
seeuj that it can never be far removed firom the Sun^ 
;^ebause the , matter in the Sun vastly exceeds., the 
matter }a all the planets taken tog^lier; andj from 
wbat^ we said of the centre of gravity above^^it ap- 
pears that it is always nearer the ^realet body 19 pro* 
portion as it is greater. Jupiter is the largest of the 



planets^ and yet is 1>ut ^^ ^^ ^^^. Sun^ so that 
their centre of gravity must be \(MSJ times nearer the 
Sun than Jupiter ; and as the distance of Jupiter i& 
little mofe than 1067 semidiam^eters of the Sun^ it 
follows that the centre of gravity of the Sun and 
Jupiter cannot^ be much beyond the sur&ce of the 
Sun. Saturn is less than Jupiter. both in bulk and 
detxsity, and the centre of gravity of the Sun and 
Saturn falls within the body of the Sun : and thus it 
easily appears^ that though all the planets were on 
"one side of the Sun in one line^^ the centre of gra- 
vity of the Sun^ and them all^ could scarcely be 
above a semidiameter of the Sun irom \n% surface : 
-and this is the farthest that the Sun is ever removed 
from that centre. It appears^ thereforej that though 
the Sun is in perpetual agitatioti about this centre^ 
yet^ being always so near it^ he may very well be 
considered by astronomers as the centre of the solar 
system. Thiis, thou^ the terraqueous globe re- 
ceives an impression rtom every power that moves 
-projectiles in the air, and is, to speak iK^curately, 
agitate^ a little by these powers with a very complex 
motion, yet we consider it as at rest, neglecting such 
exceedingly minute actions and their effects. 

i Table of the Sun's Rising and Setting, everv 
10th Day: . 

Wednesday Ist, Sun rises 7 14 Suit sets 4 49 

Saturday 11th, . 7 29 .- 4 31 

Tuesday 8Ut, -..•.• 7 44 - - - - 4;}6 

' Table of the Equation of Time, for every 5th Day. 
[See January.] 

Wednesday 1st, frm the time on the dial lu^wt 16 13 

Monday 6th, - - - - • 16 11 

'Saturday 11th, - - . -15 49 

. Thursday . 16tfa, * • - * . 15 6 

' Tuesday 3l8t, - - * . - 14 2 

Sunday 26tb, - ' • - . - li^ 38 



HieSii^ ^1^^ Ss«iUimtstf on tbe 23d, tl SVin. 

Mw i? sla<i»iary on tte I7lh, iio4 Mercuiy fe 
^UttfMoiy on the 2Ut; 

It fts aeW, MdPd^^on the/ Ul, M 34 m. pitst 9 i& the 
mormi^ £fbe enN:r« b«r gnh^ quarter ob Ad fitti^ 
at 94 m. pm 12 u aigtu i is f^ ai.@ m, pMt 1 1 0h 
tb9 Ifitbi enters the laftt qnarter to th^ 234 »t 
32 m. past H ; and there is^ another b^w Moon m, 
51 m. past 10 «t nighl; of th^ SOlkk 

Thft Moon, will pass over Ihe meridiap on the 

l»th' - -^ 6 - - - 9 
" ISfeh 48 - . - # 

$5th - - • IT - - • 11 
KJtji .-H. 5 -- - 1« 

The flrM MellUe of Jbpiler will be eclipsed, ?itnUii 
in London^ on &i& ISth, aH 7 in. past 8 in tiie 
Hefening,; 

MsmofvAll be in hs inferior eonjanction <m the 
.12th, at< 8 in the tnohii^. The tienschd phnet 
wiH be^ in cdnjotK^bn oa the dOth^ at ^ paat 5 in 
4lie mbniing. 

m^Tonr of ^stronomt. ; 

'I^be important discoyeiy, to which lire referced m 
the kst: section of thia Hbtbry, waa made in th|e 
night of die lath of Mar^b, 178 L: ft wa& h^ no 
4iieaQ4 a naere accidental cifcumstanoe \Kbioh fanouved 
Pk HeMofael with the view oi tiua plaoei, but the 
MW^rd of a Tegular,'' patient, and scientific chaift of 
ohsenratiofas. When he first saw iti^ he was not quite 
certain thdt it belonged to oqr sj^tem, but, upon 
more diligebt investigation, he was enabled to ascer- 
toiny with exactness, its planetary ^k as well as its 
(motion* 
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There is no doubt that it bad been observed by 
other astronomers, and had been even inserted in 
their catalogues . as a fixed- star. But Dr. Herschel^ 
when he first saw it, was struck with 4ts appearance, 
which seemed to difler from that of the neighbouring 
atnJali stars. He happened to be accidental^, engaged 
in examining th^ small stars near the feet or Gemini^ 
and he observed one considerably larger than the rest^ 
but, it not being quite so brilliant, he suspected that 
it might be a comet ; in consequence of which he 
observed it with difierent magnifying powers, from 
227, with which he discovered it, to 2010, and 
found that its apparent m^icude increased in pro* 
portion, contrary to w^al takes ^p/ace in the fixed 
stars. He therefore measured its dUsUnc^ from^ some 
of the neighbouring fixed stars, and, comparing its 
distance for several nights, he found that it moved at 
the rate of about 2^" in an hour. Dr. Herschel wrote 
immediately to the. Royal Society, that other astro- 
oomers mightjoin, in:, observing it; upon which it 
was found and observed by Dr. Maskeiyne, who 
almost immediately dck:lared that he isuspected it to 
be a planet; and^ on April 1, he wrote an account 
c^. this discovery to the astronomers at Paris, so that 
it was soon observed by all the astronomers in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Lexdl was th^n in England, and applied 
himself to compute the orbit upon the supposition that 
it was a comet ; he, therefore, according to the usual 
iminner in. such a. case,, supposed the orbit to l>e a 
parabola, and assumed, several perihelion distances, 
6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, and 18 times the Earth's 
distance fixmi the Sun, and found that any perihe- 
lion distance between. 14 and 18 would answer very 
well to the observations.. Bpscovich printed a me- 
moir on the subject, in which he showed that there 
•were four different parabolas in which a. body misht 
move, and jret the computed places, woidd agree with 
the observations, which had then been made. Other 
aitronomers, however, found that a circular orbit^ 
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whose radios was about 18 times the distance of the 
Sun from the Earthy would agree better with the ob* 
serrations^ and coiffinned Dr. Maskelyne's opinion 
that it was a planet. 

This discovery was communicated in the same year 
to the Royal Society, and^ in consequence of it. the 
author was unanimously elected a member, andhsid 
the annual gold medal l>estowed upon himforhia 
service to the interests of scienee. The year follow- 
ing, his Maiesty took him under his immediate i>a- 
tronage, and constituted him his own astibndmerJ 
with a pension. He now quitted Batlii, and his mu- 
sical instruments, and settled at Slough, near Wiild- 
sor, at a house appointed for hiin b^^ the King. S[ere 
he was enabled to carry on his projects with vigour^ 
and those which had faiiled at Bath, were, at Slough; 
brought to perfection.' At the fofmer place he had 
attempted the bold scheme of constnictitig a tefei^dope 
of thirty feet, and actually made several trials to'ciarr/ 
his object into effect ; biit, though he failed tbete^ 
he more thflin executed his design at Slough,' 1^' 
finishing one of no less than forty feet, of which we" 
shall hereafter dve a full account. .In the yeafr 1783,, 
Dr.Herschel discchrered a volcahtc mounl;ai& in tlie^ 
Moon'; and j in 1787, •hel%i^ade fatlier obBer^atiofls 
upon that, satdlite, and saw, very distinctly, tWo' 
others which evidentlv emitted streams of fird frota^ 
their sumtaits. In'the same year, on the llth^of. 
January, he discovered the second and fourth satel-' 
lites which attend his o^n planet the Georgiuin Sidus ;' 
and in the following yearsy previously to 17W, he; 
observcd'foor others revoking round the same-body. 
In 1789, he di'scoyered'the si^th and seventh satellites' 
of Saturn^ which are, in fact/ those whiehrarehearesV 
to the* body of that planet. /He aho determined tide; 
mtatioii and figilre of Satutn, discovered tfaatit had^ 
a double' ring, atid- was- marked with sevei^l -belts, 
paralld to its equator. - His observations on the Sun,. 
Moon^ and all the planets^' h^ve given us new and 
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tlitfe bo^wft* By €Oi»pa il i l« lb« pfOf^or flMd«ii»«f 
the fixed 8tarS| Dr. HeKI^M-hd^ ducbvtr^ that tire 
whole system is advancing towards Ibe «oiiBtelblkm 
Henculesy or. to a paial m tbe lieaytna ^ritese Hght 
|UK:eDsira is 250» &2f 30"^ and wbote Mdlt |)Dlat 
diaH^ce is40^ 22% The Dotetor mfpostmtbut this 
aaotion is ferfon^e^ r4Mttid: sune diiiyu^ dtntre^. awl 
he has^ in vai%t en(kav<mjifed> to detenxmkedtftiMo^ 
dil^; bntnlaiiy^i aBMtft/«ti4>s& befeveUlii ani}uiry 
c^ be crow^^yeik ^UticcHs;. The t&soy^ m 
^nslru^tk)^ of tise hettiwn^ ad¥iiced <lEy^aJHa»' 
tm>tts astronoflitr (to wbioh nwe jefenosl is pp. 2Si*>4 
^ the folrxntr Tolmn^ is mw and suUiiiie;. sa ilte 
highest dqgreA. JEIe auppotta ikhe iaUkf way^ lo 
Be an isnaiense nebidi^ add (the* aolatf system Id> be 
placed near one. of ita sides ;, 'and he ifiagiads -that 
each nebukt <tf wbioh he has :obMr«td iirione thaa 
90Q» con^lB of a ^groi^iof auos \l4th thdrattdnd-* 
ant planets.. The soge^ious bucroltetcBS' &imI Joihtf 
d|Mtical izistpunaents which; he has invented ; hia im«^ 
pojttfiit diacoy^Miipa' re^ptcting fadiani heat $ hia-te^ 
seacahes lespectiag colouFod t^%^ aU of #faioh inSl 
h6 noticed;heieafter^ united iv^th/the ^ioritand suK« 
limity of his asfiSWC^Qnoai vdia^Wi^esi; entitle hmt io 
he considered as ocie .of the ;grealBll,:bcnAtiton of 
science. 

To proceed with our histoi^^: the .gii^tliataisee 
between the orbits of \Mar8 and Jupile^ lO^ntray/'tD. 
the general hannpagro'^' the ayjrteibt induced jdie -^x^^ 
lebrated dUaibcrtgr and^ Pjfie^soc Bodex)f Bedib^ to 
predict the exiatenca of ajiew planet in ihitt nart^of 
qaos. 'this prediction was Hctiowplishiaddn^lbV let 
of January^ IQOly when M; Haaai, (*>Siailiaii. aaftoK 
nomei^ t^ifCAw^d a ^ryaoaidl d^inel^ aboat l€0. 
niileam.4¥^inat6i^ roirol^^i^ lound the^Sim hi thst 
region of the fhaMrcjnsi * Th«>u^b the aniidfaidsa of 
Ceres,, and thit naMosityf^bicli^slirrQuiided k^m* 
4^d fl^xne afU^oipais; to ^a«hidfiiitUfr(lBft;iMB0»tt 
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tk^jktt^My h^lHtB, yet the d&edvery im' supposed 
fo;«bii6nti Ike' •Innioh re^pectlihg tibie liirmbny of 
the dtetatioes of thc» {ifl^n^/ttidthenuinbet 6f pri- 
mly plaiirtslrlffiitttW oAitoftbeOcoi^giumSiaus 
liwuiim^sed to- bt coinJjMe; ^In* the following 
yckFj^Vte. on t&e ^th^df Ittiarch, 1802, Dl-.Olbera, 
of Bremen^ discovereB another smallpianetytb whieh 
he gave the name of PjaUas^oreyoiring round the Sun 
"nearly at the same distance, and in the same time 
as Cereij but tetnarkaUe fw the eccienlricity of its 
orbit and ftft inclination fb the Ecliptic/ ^wEich &r 
exceed that .el all the^^ other bocSes 'in the system. 
This curious discovery w^ sotceeeded by that of an* 
other small planet^ by'^Mr. Hardih]?, of Lilienthal> 
on the l«t of September, 1^04; This planet, to 
whkh he gave, the name of JttliO) Membtes f alias 
in thefpeoat jeoc^ntfioft^ and inclination^ ' 'of ntir orbit, 
and at nearly: &eiame distance #Din^he! Sunf. The 
ieBUurkaU&.cir«dn<s(an(0e'of thii^ l&ian'ptaixetary bo- 
dies: being .taind in tbeMde^i«gl^^f the heavens, 
with their x>fbit^'miitiiaH^in[im^ing one atlother, 
induced :Dr.Oibers to jtoa^6 thiit they ori^naHy 
finmed oncplaiiet,: and^be ihcrtrght ^Ihat more of 
Aem migfat'be discevaed in tht^ sftme quiurter. This 
opihionfpaxt! him upon /the 'al<tt; and he accordingly 
examined die two regions 6f the hcfavens hi whictt 
AejicdeB'of^ their orbits ^i^ {ilaced ; ^Ad; oif ihe 
26th of M^reh, 18079 he didcolvefed'afoiirthpIaBet, 
which he called Vesta, stmilifr tb the rfest bbtV in its 
pontion and magnitude. Thto wtMer of a part of 
the artide Astrontmiy in Ihi^ B£hlkir^ Smryqlo- 
pediai probably I>r; 'Brewster'' blmsdf^ says^^he.has 
endeavoured to *^coiide69;' #kt& -Sk iphehoraeha ' of 
these smaller planetmry bodici^, rtie metebrie $tones 
that havb occasiotHftlly be^ foofnd to faH' tipoh 'the 
Iiardi,>aiid wbidi he «li{]ip(d«es to* \^ Uesse^'porfibns 
oCa large pkne«, n( «iikh Oei^s^ ^lasl, Jntid^ and 
Vesta^ .ate the greaifer frs^gnients^ aAd fie.has at* 
teinptcd to prove> ' kttti the: 'inclination: tmdeccen* 
Dd 
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tiicity of their orbits, from the po»itioti of their nodes, 
snd from the place of their aphelia^ that these lour 
planets have all diveiiged from a common centie» 
and therefore hsve formerly been combined in one 
planetary body. See much more on the subject of 
these four planeUry bodies, pp. 9S9*243> ana 25i9- 
264, of the first volume of 'Time's Telescope/ 

VTo be CMitin««d.] 

' ^Je i^atttrrtfef JBiaxg, 

The nishing winds more afarilly rave, 
A;id thick deioeiuk the yellow leaf 
la whirling eddies from on higfu 

Thb trees are now stripped of ihtir fiilia^. The 
Reparation of the leaves from their branches is lemed 
the fall; and, in North America, the season in 
which this takes. place is universally known by that 
name. The falling of leaves is not always in conse* 
quenceof the imjuries of autumnal frosts, for some 
trees have their appropriate period of defoliation, 
seemingly independent of external causes. The lime 
(Hlia europmok) conunonly loses its leaves befdre any 
irost happens; the ash seems, on th& contrary, to 
wait for that efpnt \ and at whatever period the first 
rather sharp frost ukes place, all ito leaves foil at once* 
. Leaves utid^rgo very considerable changes before 
they £rU : ceasipg to grow for along time previous to 
their decay, they become gradually more rigid and 
less juicy, often parting wim their pubescence, and 
always changing their hpaltby green colour to more 
or less of a yellow, sometimes a reddish hue* * One 
of the fi^rst trees that becomes naked is the walnut i 
the mulberry, horse-chesnut, sycamore, lime, and 
ash, follpw. The elm preserves its verdure for some 
time longer : the he^ch and ash are the latest dect? 
duous forest trees in dropping their leaves* All 
lopped trees, while thi^ir heaas are young, carry their 
leaves^a long while.* ..Apple-trees and peaches remaia 
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green very late^ often till the end of November : 
young beeches never cast theif leaves till spring 
when the new Reaves sprout^ and push them off: m 
the autumn^ the beechen leaves turn of a yellow deep 
chesnut colour/r- ( WUte.^ 

That highly esteemed fisb^ the^aZmouj now ascends 
rivers to deposit its spawn in their gravelly beds^ at a 
great distance from their mouths. 

The stock-dove (colum&a {Bnas)^ one of the latest 
winter birds of passage^ arrives from more northern 
remonsj towarcis the end of this month. 
^ The wild pigeons, which migrate in large docks 
into England at the approach or winter, build their 
nests in the hollows of decayed trees, and commonly 
have two broods m th^ year. 

The farmer usually finishes his ploughing this 
month* Cattle and horses are taken into Uie fann«^ 
yard; sheep are sent to the turnip-field; ant-hills are 
destroyed ; and bees are put under shelter. 

Of November, ^ chill and drear,' we take leave^ in 
the words of a favourite poetess : — 

NoTember, why does every brow 

Droop, as thv dun cloud sails the sky ? 

Why do thy hours o'er mortals flow 

Lamng and sullenly ? 

SeSoiBy dark Month, thy form is seen ^^ 

To wear December's warrior mien ; 

Still does thy scanty verdure grow, 

Uaburied yet by winter's snow : 
: The atorms, which soon shall bum amain, 
^ With all tbeur winds, a boisterous train, 
" But menace now — ^yet who but sighs 
' For louder winds, and wilder skies? 

Who but looks onward with desire 

To the clustering group and social firef 
' Thengettheebenoe— tread thou the path 

Which circlimEmonths have trod before ; 

Give way to winter's honest wrath , ' 

For, grateful that thy reign is o'er, 

Welcome the fleecy shower ! welcome the whirlwind's roar* ! 
- t . • 

' Holford's PoemSi 8vo, 1811, pp. 85, 8a. 
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DECEMBER was called mnter^monat b^ tlie 
Saxons^ bnt after they were converted tp Christianity 
It received the name oi heUgh-monai^ or holy xnontlu 

^ Now comes l)ecemberji' which' after January for 
new-years^Sj February for pancakes and valentmes, 
March forTeeks for the Welchmen, April for foolsj^ 
May for milkmaids and their garhnds^ Jupe for green 
pease^ mackerel, beans and bacon, and what not 
(this is a plenti^l time), July for hay in the country^- 
and August for corn, September for oysters, October 
for brewmg good beer, and November for drinking lU 
After alt 4hese are past, some for working, butallibr 
eaiitig and drinking^ flfter all comes December^ with, 
the &m8 full of corn, the larders full of beef ^ 
pork, the barrels full of beer> the oven full of CHnst^ 
mas pies, the pocket stored with QiQney, the imstors 
and mistresses full of charity, and the young men 
and maids foil of play/— (Poor Robin, far December 
1757.) 

6. — SAINT NICHOLAS. 

Nicholas was bbbop of Myra^ in Lycia, and died 
about the year 392. He was of so charitable a dis* 
position, that he portioned three young wbrnen^ w&o 
were reduced in circumstances, by se^etjy convcraig 
a sum of money into, their faither's house. JMilncrji 
in his Historv of Winchester, describes a carious 
font preserved in the cathedral of Winphester, and 
applies the carvings on it to the life and miracles of 
this saint* The anpuat ceiemony of ihe iuy-iurAop, 
once observed on this day^ is described at length m 
TX for 1814, p, 306-308, \ 
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8,— CONCBPTION OF THB VIRGIN MARY. 

This festival was instituted by Anselm,' Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury^ because William the Con- 
queror's fleet, being in a storm, afterwards came safe 
to shore. The council of Oxford, however, held in 
1222, permitted every one to use his discretion in 
keeping it. 

December 10th is a fast observed by the Jews, on 
account of the approaches then made by the Romans 
to besiege Jeru^em ; the commencement of the 
national calamities of the Jews. 

December the 12th is, by devout Jews, observed as a 
fast, on account of the profanation of the Holy Writ- 
ing by their translation into Greek ; a calamity said 
to have been succeeded by three days' darkness. 

13. — SAINT JLUCY. 

This virgin martyr was bom at Syracuse. Sh^ re- 
fused to marry a young man who paid his addresses 
to her, because she had determined to devote herself 
to reli^bn, and, to prevent his importunities^ gave her 
whole fortune to the poor. The youths enraged at 
this denial, accused her before Paschasius, th^ heathen 
judge, of professing Christianity; and Lucy> after 
much cruel . treatment, fell a martyr to bis.r^venge^ 
in the year 305. 

16. — O SAPISNTIA. 

This is the beginning of an Anthem in the Latin 
service to the honour of Christ's advent, which used 
to be sung ia the church from this day unul Christ'- 
masEve. 

21. — fAINT THOMAS THB APOS^TLB. ' 

Thomas, sumamed Didymusi or the Twiq, w;as a 
Jew, and in all j>robabiIitv a Galilean. There aire but 
few pass^es in the gospel concerning him. Thomas 
is sai4 to have suffered martyrdom in the same city^ 
being killed by the lances of some people instigated 
by the Bramins. 

Dd 2 
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This is the diort^t diiy^ and is^ at London^ 
7 h. 44 ID. 17 8* } allowing 9 m* 5 s, for refiac* 
tion, 

25d'*-<»Bl8TMAS DAT. 

The feast of ouf Saviour's nativity was undoubtedly 
celebrated in the early ages of Christialiity ; for we are 
told that, under the persecution of Maximtnus^ that 
emperor burnt a church at Nicomedia, whjch Was 
filled with Christians assembled to keep this festival. 
St. Gregory terms it the festival offestwaU; and St. 
Chrysostooi* the cAtff({f aUye^ivofe. It is named 
Chmtnm'I>o:^ from the Latin Christi Missa^ tint 
Mass of Christj and thence the Boman Catholic 
liturgy is termed their JUi^^di or Mtm^Book^ A&oat 
the year 500, the observatioti of this day became 
genend in the Cathofie church/ 

In theprimitive ctmit^hy Christmas-day was ^al.wa^ 
preceded by an Ere or vigil. When the devbtionfcf 
the EvenWad completed, our Ibrefathers used to light 
up ean^lei of an uncommon size, which vi^re called 
Ghrifl^inas o^dle^, and to lay a log of wood upon the 
fire ciedfed tbe j/wfc-cfejr or log. ' . 

For mah^ other ^^ustoms formerly observed in*Eng^ 
land ai this season, see T.T. for 18 14. pp« ^^^ 
315. . 

Of all the varieliiB ceremdnks observed on Christ* 
TxmSJ^i ^ dturttig this season, those fbifmerly ^ib^ 
tisiA ixiX3iah^e«nntries arey|)evhaps, fieau^ vntfa 
ttrngitatfistabinrdaty, snore particularly 6a theiccn*^ 
tinent of Europe. The Fete de VJne, and.tbe^JFWe 
de fbttdP^:!tfaB EwA at .the Abs and o^EooIs, with 
other rf|ig¥^>. for?/?®*- afe cposirfer^d by:I^r,.W:4i^ 
TON ■tp'iutveibee^i first institu)^ at -QonftMWipQple. 
about tl(e year 900, by Tbeopbylact, to wean the 

» BUtory of English Poetr/, vol. ii, p. 369, 870* 
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miadg of the people £rom pagan ceremonici^ by U)e 
aubstituttop of Christian spectacles^ partaking of the 
aanie spirit of licentiousness* \ 

The As8*s Festival w|is held in France for many 
centuries, A curious accpunt of this rei^ious cen>- 
inony was published in the year 1807, by IVf. MilU% 
a meiuber of the French Institute. It is taken firoQi 
a manuscript missal belonging to the. Cathedral i^t 
Sensj and details the impious and extravagant mum- 
meries practised in that church on Chmtfna9'dfiji. 
I^qrre CorbeO^ tt^e author, was Archbishop of Sens, 
and died in the year one thousand two hundred i^. 
twenty-lwo. 

, On this festival, of foUy, a bishop, or ^00 la pop?^- 
was ejected for the occasion: the priests, were be* 
smeared with lees of wine, and they w^rf. masked ^ 
disguised in the. most extiavagapt , afid rid^culpup 
planner. On th^ eve of the day apppinfed tp ccJe^ 
bi]ate this festival, before tbf wginping pf vesper^, 
the clergy went in procession to the do^r of the csi'* 
tbe^raia where were twp dioristers, singing. Two 
canon^ w^re now deputed tp fetch the Ass, imd to 
con<iuct him to the tables which was th^ place wheff- 
thq Qreat Chanter sat^ to read ti\e order ^f the oeret 
monies, and the nan^s of those who were.tp tid^ 
any jpart in them* The, modest aninial was clad wiih 
precious priestly ornaments, and, in this arrays wan 
solemnly conducted to the middle of the cbpii^. during 
which procession a hytnn was sung in a major key, 
the first st^mza of which is as follows : 

Orientis partUms' 
Athcntmt asinus 
FiOekit €^JbHMmU$ 
Sarcimt iu>U$nam9, 

Hex! Sire Ane, hes! 



After this, the office began by an anthem in the; 
same style, sung purposely in the most discordant 
manner possible ; the office itself lasted the whole of 
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the night, and part of the next day; it watf a rhap- 
86dy of whatever was sung m the course of the year, 
at the appropriated festivals, forming altogether the 
'strangest and most ridiculous medley that can be con- 
ceived. As it was natural to suppose that the cho- 
risters and the congr^tion should feel thirst in so 
long a perfonpance, wme was distributed in no spa-> 
ring manner. The signal for that part of the cere- 
-mony was, an anthem commencing, Conduchuad 
•pocuftim, ifc. (Brought to the cup, &c.) 
' The first evening, after vespers, the Grand Chanter 
of Sens headed the jolly band in the streets, preened 
by fin enormous lantern. A vast theatre was pre- 
pared for their reception before the^ church, where 
tney performed not the most decent interCudes : tho 
singing and dancing were concluded by throwing a 
jp^f of water on the head of the Grand Chanter. 
They then returned to church to begin the morn- 
ing office ; and, on that occasion, several received on 
their naked bodies a number of pails of water. At 
the respective divisions of the service, great care was 
taken to supply the Ass with drink and provender. 
In the middle of it, a signal was given by an anthem, 
thnduciHS ad htdos (Brought to play, &c.), and the 
Ass was conducted into the nave of the church, where 
the people mixed with the clergy, danced round him, 
and strove to imitate his braying. When the dancing 
was over, the Ass was brought back again into the 
eboir, where the clergy termmated the festival. 

The vespers of the second day concluded with an 
invitation to dinner, in the form of an anthemj^ like 
the rest, Omduchis ad prandium (Brought to dinner)^ 
and the festival ended by a repetition of similar thea- 
tricals to those which had taken place the day before. 
What is the most extraordinary fact or all, and 
indeed barely within the limits of credibility, is, that 
this most shameful festival was not suppressed till 
towards the end of the sixteenth century ! Some of 



its vaont shocking abittrdities bad> iadeed^ bte&ifi^ 
vaiorti, yet ibe custosa wan eoQtlPuedS 

26*f 8AIMT atSFHEN^. 

Steplien wa» Ifae first deacon chosen by the s^oi9(-> 
ties. He was eked brfore the San^edrin^ or Jelv^rsli 
Cadncil^ frr pn^pii^ying the MI bf the Jeiwtsh 
Temple and ecMoniy $ and while vindicating, bia 
doctrine by several passagfes of thfc OM Testament, 
he was violenlly carried out of the city, and stoncid 
to dealh, in the yearSS. Seey&f^vii, for his adtni- 
rable dtknfie, 

27. — JOHN BVANCfELiSt. See p. 164. 
This day is the Jewi$h Festival of UghHffg the 
Zampe, ori^e dedication of the Second Temple bv the 
Maccabees {sec c&apw x of book n% aAer it» profena* 
tion by AdftUochus £pipha»es> and when thehol]^ ves* 
, seU were again set apart for its service. During tm%fes- 
fiyal, the Jews return thanks for the victpries obt^ii^ 
by their ancestors over the Greeks that i^v#dp<J ^ 
Iioly I^and. At this time, in remembrance <rf A 
miracle said to have been wrcmght by the spal ofi ^ 
IK^ priest qpon the only flask of oil wWcli r^mfi^ 
ed unpolluted, ihey light up lamp? .eight eyei^i^ - 
alternately, beginning with one lamp the firs^. «y«lt 
ing, and increasing one every time in aucQessiM, 
tiUthere are eight* As, before the High Priert ba4 
Sealed this flask, it. only contained cdl suflici^ut ff^ 
on6 day, but which was made b)r a miracle. tQ im 
eight, the same period is observed in its celebratiottt^ 

] ^ • . . . 28.T— INIW}«NT$« • •••''! 

^ The shifter of the Jewish children, by Herotfy i* 
ComnnttDrated on this day. Itte fes tival^ is very )W- 

* Strnnse as it miqr appeer^ tkis atioi^efcsdna «»•» ««>^ 
<«elebrate4 in Eikojimd, in the (kthedr^ qf Impin, Id* ttft 
BtevenO^ Century; when Grosthcad, the bwhop, ordered m 
deans to abolish the Festum Asinoeum, cum at tanitate pi^ 
num #t •o/Mp^afiha spurcum. See also Coarus CrbistT, u 
p/l?«* 
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tient) for Tertultian and Saint Cyrian call these Inno- 
cents martyrs^ and PradentiUs has written a hymn 
upon the subject. ChUdermas day is another name 
for this feast* — This day is observed by the Jetos on 
account of Jehoiakim's burning the scroll that the 
Prophet Baruch wrote from the mouth of Jeremiah* 

31. — SAINT SILVBSTSE. 

' He was Bishop of Rome ; and succeeded Miltiaded 
m the papacy, m S14. Silvester is accounted the 
author of several rites and ceremonies of the Romish 
churchy as asylums, unctions, palFs, corporals^ mi^ 
tres^ &c. He died in 334. 

91fi;tronomtcal i(^cmmmt^, 

of Gravity, , and of the Irregularities thai it pro* 
£u^in the Motions oj the Planets^ 

; If the planets were acted on by a power directed to 
the centre of the Sun only, varying according to the 
feeneral law of gravity, and that centre was quiescent, 
their motion about it would be perfectly regular. But 
We have found that each of the planets was acted on 
by a power directed to every body in the system. In 
Order to judge of the effects of these actions. Sir 
I* Newion first suppdseti two bodies equally gravio 
t^ng towards each other, and revolving about their 
tommon centre of gravity : and, since the direction 
of their mutual gravitation passes always from the 
one to the other through their centre of gravity, and 
their distances from it vary always in the same pro- 

C^rtion as their distances from each other, it fol- 
ws, that they must describe equal areas in equal 
times about that centre, and about each other^ and 
jdescribe similar figures about that poyit and about 
each other* . So that, in the motions of two bodies^ 
no irregularities arise in their motions about each 
other from their mutual attractions, whatever the law 
of their gravity be supposed to be ; only thicy will 
^nish their revolutions about the centre of gravity ixk 
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less time than if the one was to revolve aboat Ib9 
other quiescent, at the same distance, and witb the 
same centripetal force; because the orbit described 
» about the centre of gravity being less than that which 
is described b^ any one of tnen^ about the othef 
ciui^cent (their distance from each other being equal 
HI both cases), and being' also similar to it, it must 
be described in less time* 

If three or more bodies mutually attract each othery 
the gravitation of any one, arising from the actionst 
of the rest, may be determined by the rule for the 
com|)Osition of motion ; and if the law of gravity 
be such as we find to obtain in the solar system, ita 
gravitation will not be always direetad ta the centre 
of gravity of the other bodies, or indeed to any fixed 
point, but sometimes to one side of that centre and 
sometimes to the other, and therefore equaJ areaa 
will not be described in equal times about any point 

Sthe system, and several irr^larities will necessa* 
y arise in the motions of the bodies* But if we 
suppose one of these bodies to b^ vasdy mater than 
the rest, so that the actions of the other bodiqs may 
be neglected, if compared with its action, and the> 
centre of gravity of the system be always found near 
it, then the irregularities in the motions, in such a 
system, will be very small.' The areas described in. 
equal times, about the centre of that great bod)r, will 
be neariv e^u^l, and the orbits described will be 
nearly elliptic, having that centre in their focus. 
That this is the case of the Sun and planets, appcara' 
from what we have shown. concerning their quantitiea 
of matter; and thus we see, that not oviy the re* 
gular motions of the planets are to be derived from 
the principle of gravity, but also how their minute 
errors and irr^olarities are accounted for from it. The 
same is the case of Jupiter and Saturn, and their satelt 
lites. As for the Earth and the Moon, though there 
be a less disproportion in their magnitudes, and their 
common centre of gravity be sensibly removed from 



&e Bartft^ yet^M ihact^tm mly i#o in tfactp jgrift«i» 

no. kf^gtdoDitiet ame ftom thrir SButoal mIims in 

ifacirMd^ottt-abmie their -commott cebte. JEif .mrk^ 

or they ire euiif detehdiiicil «4idn 4lifi ' poaSiott ol 

thcikr centre of gravity: is; known. > TtMe.' kster c^fr* 

isu^ ja£ ih« Earthy iupitav nul S^itm, jamcnnfid 

^bont^the odntKoE^nHntyof the genemtaoliAr^s- 

tern, without receiving any cB8lttluuKftiiiuni«By(i>o«* 

Ipon of tiieSon or planela^ whidi :ia t^nalrbn; bll 

llieir parts^: and iai .1bo^.sanie> dbrectioit. -^^Vben M 

fleJBt of shim i8 icmM aiway tby a cument Jthat aibcta 

thoBioqilidly, itdite ao^«ffbct oa Aeir paiti ciJa r . j aao^* 

tiobt anDDngthamsdmy nor isilidjnQlioiirpfbetted* 

k^. fbom^ tne . cnnrAt .d^^veredfJbjr ibeoi^ iif.'ttiBy 

]iani«iiotbodyJb.a^ht thtat \b xeAvmmtedbySti.]l&k 

the stmemaiiiiei^ if the igra^y io»nds:Jihe,tSiia 

dobai kjuallyy and in tfie.-aatee diiectioiv ^con^cdie 

pnJIa of ditse linser ayatenui^ it 'wndddnire noooffiot' 

oaihetrniotioiui ^ a mo o g o ne.anoifadv aodoo^ddnfy 

be^ discovered-, bycompaimg' theirmfiliona wiik> tlie 

Smitsttttf or wtdttome faocfy foreign io Ihatleteer 

Eksniy iduch b^aoted onin.adifm&t niannen iqr 
Sm. fiiit asrAene ie some imation: .m ibeao- 
tians of this Amr.ttpon the' parts, of these, systctes^and 
in tli0 direpiionsLof ttteaer jaotiona^ Amm: hatwr^ -^^^rp 

iniq^daiitieSinficeBsaiilyarise^ - > 

!*Bioug^ tlieactioins of die Sun and 6£ die inferior 
planets^ compounded togethosi do not alsfays piadnee 
uraanpcrior planet a gravitation- exact^dir8otei[-*»> 
wDds ikw centre, of gravity ; yet as, npon die.#bQle^ 
ift;ir nu»e. nearly dincted to that pomt than ho mmy- 
other, the.motuuis of a snperior platet will he £ionil 
nvwe regular,; by soi^sing that.pbint tor bethe osii- 
tmof its attraction, ralber dian any>other,luidr:iti(d* 
lipee will be just by pfaunng.iti loweribciis: these. A 

CBt that it higher than diia ud^: byats attracting 
aodw^efftotf on .the m^tioniia thisiclHpBe^ bajkaa 
ir abo' acta . on die infeUori planetar^s^ ^ ^tfao iaoK 
tiai^ no irroguhmty will arisemnn that part o£:ita 
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actioa whicb u cqml 4nd in tbe aam^ direction on 
them alljt but from the cUfier^ceft of its actions only ; 
which being e?(ceedingly minntet and having contrary 
cdRepla in the opppsite sUuationaof that high^ pla- 
net> can produce effects scarcely sensible in many re-» 
wlulion^f 

The aelioo of Jupiter on Saturn when gr^test (that 
if in their eonjuneuon M/hen tb^tr dbtance is least) is 
found to be ^4,th of the action of tbe Sun upon Sa- 
tiirn» b^<!omparing the matt^ of Jupiter with the 
maAier in the Sun> and the square of the distance of 
th« Skiu fiom Saturn with the square of the distance 
of jXupiter.fjPom. Saturn. The efieetof this action on 
Siyuijra is not altoaetber insensible. But the elliptic 
orb of Saturn will be found to he more just, if we 
9|ipj>Qse lis focus not to be in the centre of the Sun, 
bttt in the ceatre of gravity of the Sun aad Jupiter, or 
jcather ia the centre of giaiity of the Sun and of all: 
t)»e pUfluets-bdaw Saturn. In the same manner^ the ' 
dtipUe orb of any other planet will be found mote 
^siic^csucaie by supposing its {bent to be in the centre of 
:0X9iiy of the Sun and all the phnets that are below 

-. The wtiole action of Ju^ter disturbs, the motion of 

' Satura in their conjunction, because Jupiter acte 

1^^ Satucn and upon the Sun wiip opposite divee- 

tiofis a& that time»- But^ because Saturn acta then in 

/^WAe dyurection on Jupker andx>n the Sun, if it 

j^^bfid also with the samemrce on both it would h9.ve 

no effbcl on the motion of Jupiter abmit the Sun; 

aad it is by ^excess of i/bs action on Jupiter -ab^ve 

its actjan on the Suq that it disturbs the motbn of 

Jupiter. This excess is found, to be. ^^^^ of the ae«- 

tion of the Sun on Jupiter, and therefore is much 

Ip^ tbf^ the force with which Jtipiter disturbs the 

motion of Saturn. The actions ot the other planets 

on each other are incomparably less than these,! and 

.the irregularities proceeding from those actipp^ are 

always less in any pl^et.as it i^ i^earer thie Smi only 

Ee 
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the orbit of the Earth may appear a little more irregu- - 
lar than that of its ne]giKK>uriDg planets^ because it 
rerolves about the centre of gravity of the Earth and 
Moonj while that centre annually revolves about the 
Sun. 

If the planets were attracted by the Sun and by one' 
another, but the Sun was hot reeiprocatly attracted by 
them, (he centre of gravity c^ the system, because of 
the deficiency of this re-action, would necessarily be 
in motion; and this would be anew source of errors 

* and irre^larities. If the primary planets were not 
attracted by their satellites, as well as the satellites by- 
their primary planets, other irregularities would neces** 
sarily arise. If the great planets, Jupiter and SMtkrn,"' 
had moved ^n the lower spheres, their influences would 
have had much more effect to disturb the planetary - 
motions. . But while thev revolve at so great distances 
from the rest, they act almost equally on the Sua and 
on the inferior, planets, and have the less effect on 
their motions about the Siin, and the motions of their 
satellites are, at the same time, less disturbed by the 
aetion of the Sun. The Earth and Moon mov^ in a 
lower sphere, but their motions are the less irregular- 
because there are only two in their system/ We shall 
afterwards . see . that the comets continue for a very 
small time among the planetary spheres, and that in 
the far greater part of their revolutions they are car-- 
ried to such vast distances that their actions can have 
very little effect on the motions of the planets. Such 
is .the law of gravity, and the manner of its operation, 
and such is the disposition of the bodies in the sys->- 
tem, as seems well adapted for preserving their mo-^ 

' tions with great r^ularity. 

Table of the Sun's Rising and Setting every 1 0th Day : 

Friday t 1st, Sun rises 7 h. 56 m. Sun sets 4.h. 4 no, 

Monday lltli, ..-d 5.-« 3 55 

Tharsdaj 21st, ---8 8.--- 3 52 

Sunday 31st, - , - 8 4 - r - 8 55 
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- The 2l8t is called Ihc shortest day; there are^ 
however^ six other days equally short. 

' Table of the Equation of Time, for every 5th Day. 

[See January.] 

m. s. 
Friday lst,/fx»m the time on the d\B\ subtract 10 5i& 

, Wecfncsday 6tb, --..•-..-..,8 54 
Monday lUb, ..--.•..-. 6 41 
Saturday 16th, - . . ^ - . * - . - 4 19 

Thiirsday 21st, • , - - 1 51 

Tuesday acth, - - - - nrfrf 38 

Sunday , Slst, -...-..-.,. -3.^ 

' -The Sun enters the sian Capricorn 46 m. after 3 in 
the afternoon of the:2^ 

- The Moon is eclipsed on the 16th, but ' invisible 
here. The Sun is eclipsed on theSOth, but also in- 

• visible here. 

The Moon enters her first quarter at 50 m. pkst9 

onthe 8th. The Full Moon is on the 16th^ at 58 in. 

after 12 at noon ; she enters her third quarter on the 
~ 83d j at 9 m. past 7 in the morning ; and there wil) be 
-a New Moon on the 30th, at 51 m. after 2. 

The Moon will be on the meridian on. the 

dth, at 53 in* past 6 in the evening. 
10th - - 33 - - i. 7 
11th . - 14 . - - 8 
lath - . 57. - • - 8 
13tb . - 44 - - - 9 
. 14th - . 34 - - - 10 

There will be an eclipse of the first satellite of Ju- 
piter on the 18th ; the immersion takes place at 17 
m. past 6 o'clock in the morning. 

HISTORY OF JStRONOMT. 

[Concluded from p. 314.] 

There are, perhaps, no individuals to whom modern 

practical astronomy owes more than to our scientific 

instrument makers. They not only afford assistance 

to others, but have themselves enlarged the boundaries 

^of that knowledge which it is the object .of their in* 
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flteuaicnU to display. AmoDg thete^ two are partica- 
lariv deserving of notice^ whose names will imoMdi'- 
ateiy occur to many of our readers. With the merits 
of a Ramsden and Troughton we shall conclude c^r 
History of Astronomy. Jesse Ramsden^ celebrated 
tbroiigb tbe whole of Europe for his mathemati- 
cal and i^tfonoinical instruments, was the son of an 
innkeeper^ at or near Halifax in Yorkshire^ and borp 
in the year.l735« He received the early pavt of his 
education at the free-school of Halifax, where he ^as 
instructed in tfael'udiments of classical Jeaming ; from 
Halifax he wsnt^ nnder the patronage of an unde^ to 
Craven, where he was sent to the school of a clergy- 
maQj.'wha had acquired a hi^ reputation by his Hue- 
cess in teaching the mathematics. Under this gen- 
tleman yoimg Ramsden became a proficient in rgeo- 
tnetry and al^bre, dnd was making a vapid progress 
in studies Icn* which his genius seamed peculiariy 
adapted^ when his father sent for iiim home^ aad 
put him i^iprentice to a clothier at Hali&x. At 
the age of twenty he went to L.ondon> where ^e be- 
came clerk in a wholesale cloth warehouse. This 
situation he retained two or three years, when his in- 
clination for the sciences revived i and, as he pos- 
sessed at the same time a strong mechanical turn, he 
resolved to qualify himself for some business which 
might prove suitable to the bent of his mind. He 
accordingly bound himself an apprentice to Mr. Bur- 
ton, of Denmark Court, in the Strand, who was one 
of the best workmen of his time in making thermo- 
meters and barometers, and in engraving and deriding 
mathematical instruments. Soon after the expiration 
of his apprenticeship, Mr. Ramsden opened a work- 
shop on his own account, where he soon recommend- 
ed himself to the employment of all the best and most 
eminent mathematical instrument makers, pfirrticu- 
larly Sisson, Dollond, Nairne, and Adams. In the 
course of that employment, his repeated examination 
of the instruments which were 'sent to \Am for the 
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purpose of being engravecl or divided, led him to 
notice their defects, and his genius suggested to him 
the means of removing them, or of constructing bet- 
ter instruments. Having resolved to attempt that 
task, he soon made himself master of the file and 
lathe, and even of the art of grinding glasses. By his 
marriage with Miss Dollond he became possessed of 
a part of Mr. Dollond's patent for the manufacture of 
achromatic telescopes. 

Before the time of Mr. Ramsden, the methods for 
<}ividing mathematical instruments were extremely 
inaccurate. Graham and Bird made use of beam- 
conapasses, and the latter kept his method a secret 
tin it was purchased from him by the Board of Longi- 
tude, to order to be published. Mr. Ramsden hadj 
however^ already discovered a method of his o>yn, 
which, m accuracy, exceeded that of Bird. Having 
spent ten years in bringing to perfection this ma- 
chine, the Board of Longitude gave him a premium 
of a thousand pounds for .the invention, and caused a 
description of it, with a plate, to be published in 1777* 
Mr. Ramsden also constructed an instrument for 
dividing straight liAes, and, while thus employed on 
bis dividing machine^ he made very essential improve- 
ments in other Instruments. The theodolite, before 
liis time, consisted merely of a telescope, turning on a 
circle, divided at every tnree minutes by means of a. 
vernier ; but in the hands of Mr. Ramsaen it became 
a new and perfect instrument, which serves for mea- 
suring heights and distances, as welT as for taking 
angles* The longest and most perfect theodolite 
ever constructed was manufactured by him for General 
Roy, for^ the purpose of measuring the series of 
triangles in England which were made to join those 
of France. It is only of 18 inches in diameter, but 
its accuracy is so precise as not to admit of an error 
of a single second. Mr. Ramsden greatly improved 
the barometer for measuring the heights of moun- 
tains^ and he simplified the apparatus mr the coi\vey- 
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ance and support of his baromerer. His inauonieters 
for ascertainiK inaccessible cUstances^ without the 
aid of a base ; his assaying balances^ which turn whh 
the ten-thousandth part of the thin^ weighed ; hift 
pyrometer, for measuring the dilatation of bodi^, 
and several other instruments that he invented or 
improved, were evidences of his great talents and 
indefatigable industry. But the sciences of optics 
and astronomy are peculiarl)r indebted to him. 
By a. micrometer of his invention, the diameters of 
the planets may be measured in every direction, and 
it maybe adapted to all kinds of achromatic telescopes : 
It may be brought nearer to or removed fron^tfat 
object-glass with eaSe, so sis to render visit^n distmct ^ 
^nd it may be taken kwayfrom Ihe tube of ihe eyt^ 
glasses, so that the telescope fnay be iised without ^ 
Ttiicrometer. 

The equatorial, the transit instrunient, and iifae 
quadrant, were all greatly improved in the htfnds d£ 
'Mr. Bamsden. The meridian telescopes, which he 
made for Blenheim, Manheim, Dublin, Par'te, and 
Gotha, are highfy celebrated for the excellence of 
their object-glasses. With that of Dublin, 'Stars 6t 
the fourth magnitude have been observed in the OpCltl 
day, and those of the third when very near their con- 
junction with the Sun. Professor Piazzi, well known 
in the scientific world, had one of Rarasden's 'five 
feet telescopes for Ihe Observatory of Palermt). 

The mural quadrant is, of all astronomical inStru- 
inents, the most important ; and in this Mr. RaCAis- 
den distinguished himself by the exacthess of iiis 
divisions, and by the general manner of his fitting up 
the instrument. But our limits do not -admit of pufr 
recounting half the merits .which Itlr. Bamsden 
actually displayed in practice, and in almost €very 
branch of his profession, which, when in the hands 
of intelligent and scientific men, is of the hi^est 
importance to ihe extension of the houndaries of 
knowledge. Mr, Bamsden (died intbe yeiir ISOO : he 



had, wholly on account of his merits, hem admitted 
a member of the Royal Society, and of the Imf)e>- 
rial Academy of Sciences at Petersburgh 5 and in 1795 
he obtained the honour of the Gold Medal, adjwi^^ 
by the Royal Society to persons distinguished for 
their excellence in the sciences. * . 

Of Mr. Troughton, bv irhom practical astronomy 
has been greatly advancea, and who, we trust, will Ivre 
long to extend the boundaries of the science, we -sbaH 
say nut little, lest our praises should be imputed to 
unworthy motives ; but as matters of fact, well known 
to astronomers throughout the civilized world, it may 
be observed that the great improvements which he 
has made upon almost all kinds of instruments, and 
the extreme accuracy with which he diyidee them, 
have rendered his name celebrated in every part of 
Europe, and have inspired the practical astronomer 
with full confidence in 'his observations. There is 
scarcely an observatory in this country, or on the 
continent, that does not corf tain some ^of Mr* 
Troughton's instruments; and there 'are few series cif 
observations now made in which they are not urcld. 

Thus have we, in the various parts df ourTOlum^ 
given a brief, but, we trust, faithful, view of the riae 
and progress of the most sublime, -and, -tyerbaps, motft 
perfect, of the sciences. ^^Originating,* saysa^ood 
writer, ^ in the necessities, or in 'the ^superstadona 
fears of mortals, astronomy was suceessfirlly cmI* 
tivated in Asia during the very early ages of -society. 
In consequence of some ^eat convulsion in the pby* 
sical world, the records t)t wisdom seem to have been 
destroyed, and the human species itself swept ^fVom 
the face of the earth. The a^e of darkness, which 
followed this fatal revohitton m human aWairs, was 
Illuminated by the wrecks of astronomical actence 
that were strewed over the kingdoms of the East, ^and 
that had been preserved on monuments of stone, t>r , 
in the memories of tho9e who aurvived the 'general 
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desolation. These precious fragments of knowledge 
were eagerly collected^ and led to the cultivation of 
astronomy in China, Chaldea, and Egypt. From 
these favoured kingdoms the science passed into 
Greece, where it received many brilliant accessions 
. from the genius of that refined people. The Grecian 
astronomers were afterwards allured to Alexandria by 
the liberality of thePtolemies^and under their patronage 
the study of the sciences was cultivated with unusual 
success. The cpnquest of Alexandria by the Ara* 
bian califrfis transferred to Bagdad the sciences of 
that illustrious metropolis, and astronomy flourished 
s under the protection of the Saracen princes, when :he 
fairest portions of. Europe were shrouded in darkness* 
The sciences* along with the antis of the Arabs, were 
carried into Spain, from whence they began to ra- 
diate over the rest of -Europe. An ardour for celes- 
tial observations was now universally displayed. The 
science advanced with uncommon rapidity, and Co- 
pernicus, Tycho, and Kepler, successiyely arose, to 
confirm and extend its conquests. * But after every 
obstacle was overthrown, and after the invention of 
;the telescope had removed the barrier which nature 
^herself seemed to interpose, astronomy had to con- 
tend with new enemies, with the passions and preju- 
dices of a base superstition. Religion was called 
down from heaven to sanctify the war of persecution 
which was waged against science, but she shrunk 
from the degrading alliance, and truth finally tri- 
ufnphed over error. The issue of' this disgraceful 
conflict was, in every respect, glorious to the human 
mind, and. auspicious of its future greatness. By a 
secies of splendid discoveries, which have never been 
equalled in any department of knowledge, astronomy 
has advanced with accelerated steps, and has reached 
that commanding station amon^ the sciences which 
its sublimity and perfection entitle it to hold/ — See 
Edinburgjb Encyclopedia, art* Astronomy » 
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Now icicles Imog by the wail. 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 
And milk comes home in frozen pail. 

Thb weather, in December, is cold^ bleak, and 
gloomy ; and, generally, one continued soccession of 
storms and tempests. Rain and wind are extremely 
prevalent, and, as the frost seldom sets in till the lat- 
ter end x)f December, this month may be reckoned 
the most unpleasant of the whole year. At other 
times, howev^, Norember is better entitled to this 
appeltation, and ioe and snow, with their companions 
enumerated in our motto, contribute to gi?e to Christ* 
mam that union of frost and good cheer which form 
the usual character of this season. 

From the &1I of the Itat, and withering of the herl^^ 
aa unviryii^ death-Iike torpor oppresses aloiofli the 
whole vegetable creation, and a considerable ;part <${ 
the animal, during this entire portion of the year. 
Tlie whide idee of msects, which filled eveiy part of 
the summer Jandseape with iife and motion^ .are Jdow 
dither buried in profound sleep, or actually no longer 
exist, except in the unformed rudiments of « future 
progeny. Many of the birds and quadrupeds are re- 
tired to concealments, from which not even tbe calls 
of hunger can force diem ; and the rest, intent on^ 
on the preservatbn of a joyless life, have ceased lo 
exert those powers of pleasing, which, at other -seasons, 
so much contribute to their mutual happbes% as 
well as to the amusement of their human sovereign. 
Their social connections, however, are improved fay 
Ibeir wants. In order the better to secure their scanty 
subsistence, and resist the inclemencies of the sky, 
theyure taught by instinct to asaemble in flocks ; md 
this provision has the secondary eSket <rf gnat^iog 
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the spectator with something of novelty and action^ 
even in the dreariness of a wuitery prospect. 

There is little to contemplate in the vegetable world 
during this month. • The common holly (Hex aqui^ 
foUum)f with its scarlet berries^ is most conspicuous. 

When all the summer trees are seen 

So bright and green. 
The holly leaves their fadeless hues display 
^ Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see^ 
What then so cheerful as tb6 Holly Tree ? 

SOUTHZr. 

Those dwarfs of the vegataUe IciDgdom, mosses^ 
and the liverwort (lichen) ^ now attract oornotice. 
' Mosses are almost constantly green, and have the 
finest verdure in aiitumn* Some of the mosses spread 
in a continued leaf j others grow hollow above, like, 
small cups ; others round on the top, like mush- 
rooms ; and some shoot out in branches. All these 
have their different seeds, which do not require 
•great delicacy of soil, but take root on any thing 
where thejr can grow unmolested. Those mosses 
'which rise immediately from the earth are more pd*- 
fect J sonje of thcili whitTanffliollow, or fistulous ; 
and some of them not much inferior to regular plants. 
The more perfect sorts grow on stones, in the form 
of a fine pile or fur, like velvet, and of a glossy co- 
lour, between green and black. But the first sort, 
which appears Tike scurf or crust, seems to rise but 
one degree above the'unwrought mould or earth. An 
uhhealtby tree is never without these imperfect super^ 
plants ; and the more unhealthy the tree is, the better 
they thrive. 

A few of the most remarkable mosses are, the greater 
water-moss (fontinatis oniipyreHea) ; bryum rurale ; 
grey bog-moss (sphagnum palustre) ; yellow powder- 
wo^t (byssus candeiaris^ or UdienJUious of Withering) ; 
and the common jclub moss (hfcopodium clavQ^um), > 
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Of the Hvcrworte, or lichens, there are more than ^ 
three hundred and sixty species, the greater number 
of which are natives of Britam« The various kinds 
of lichens are subservient to many important pur*' 
poses; -some are used as dying-drugs ; m Lapland^' 
one species consititutes the sole winter subsistence of 
that useful animal the reindeer; and^ in Britain^' 
the lichen islandicus^ which grows much on ^' 
mountains of Wales and Scotland^ is used as a me*' 
dicine. - . . . t 

' The shortest day, or winter solstice, happens on 
the 21st of December* < 

Inthis*month, those wild animals which pass the' 
winter in a state of - torpidity, retire to their hiding 
places. The froc, lizard, badger, and hedgehog,' 
which burrow under the earth, bdong to this class ; 
as also the bat, which is found in caverns, bams^ &c. 
suspended by the claws of its hind feet, and -closely 
. envelopecl in ; the membranes of the fore feet. Dor- 
mice, squirrels, water-rats, and field-mice, provide a. 
large stock of food for the winter season. 

We cannot close our annual series of this . Diary, 
without some r«flecuuu» wliicU accm tQ tlow naturatly 
from a review of the four seasons* 
' The annual space in which the Earth performs 
its revolution round the Sun, is so strongly marked 
by Nature for a perfect period, that all mankind have 
agreed in forming their computations of time upon 
it. In all the temperate climates of the globe, the 
four seasons are so many progressive stages in this 
oiircuit, which, like the acts m a well-constructed 
drama, gradually disclose, ripen, and bring to an 
end, the various business transacted on the great 
theatre of Nature. 

The striking analogy which this period, with its 
several divisions, bears to the course of human ex- 
istence, has been remarked and pursued by writers 
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in every Me and country. Spring baa been tepit^ 

raited as tbe youth of tbe year, tbe season of pleasing 

hDpe» lively eneny^ a»d rapid increase. Suumm9, 

have been lesembfeo to perfect manhood* tbe season 

of steady warmtbj coAjSrmed strei^tb,, and unFenait- 

tingngQur* Autumn, while it bestows tbe rich 

piodneif ti fuH malurity, is yet ever h^tening ta 

docVottf and baa, therefore^ been apt)y compamf to 

that period, when the man, mdllow^ by age, yidda 

the most valuable fruits of wisdom and ezpenenoe> 

but Mif csxbibits increasing sjunptoma x>£ decay- 

The cold, cheerless, and sluggish WiNmn^ has, al<- 

most watbout a metaphor, beien termed the decrepit 

and hoary eli-agc^rf the, y^. And TmoufiQ^t 

wboeenoUe poem itf not merely a deMw^itivQ and, 

geocrally speakings philosophical, but an eminently 

mmal and religious one, has, from this view of his 

airi>jcct^ deducM the most iostmctive lesson ; 

Beheld, fond Mam! 
' , Sea here thy jiftolimed If^ ; jpass soma £ewyeaf9» 

Thy flowerii^ Spauto, thy SuKKsa's iM^dent strBi%tb, 

Thy sober Autumn fading into age, 

And pak concluding Wiirrait comes at last. 

And shots the scene. Ah ! whither now are fled 

Those dfeoms of grctutneas^ those unsolid hopes 

Of happiness^ "tlROT longings afliBr nmic^ 

Those restless cares, thosa mistiiag days. 

Those g^y^ptnt ffstiv^ nights, those veerii^ thoughts. 

Lost between good and ill, that shared thjr life ? 

All now are vanished ! Yibtue sole sunriyes, 

Immortal, never-lailing friend of man. 

His guide to ILuenasssaikfaigh. 



THE END, 
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